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Security Statute 
Invoked to Stop 
Some New Issues 


First Stop Orders Handed 
Down by Federal Trade 
Commission: Public 
Hearings Ordered 

New Rules Drafted 


For Deposit Groups 


Interpretation of the Law Is 
Clarified as New Problems 
Arise Each Day and Are 
Given Consideration 
in- 
Act 


issues 


The Federal Trade Commission ha 
voked its powers under the Securities 
several new 


offered 


to prevent the sale of 


to it for 


of securities which were 
registration 

The Commission has issued stop orders 
in these cases and has set dates for hear- 
ing 

When stop orders are issued against 


companies proposing to issue securities the 
hearings wil! be open to the public. 
Why They Are Issued 
Stop orders are handed down 
Commission when the registration 
ment fails to contain the required infor- 
after an 


by the 


state- 





mation or when it 4s apparent 
investigation that sale of the issue would 
not conform to provisions of the Act 

Heerings were anounced Aug. 12 tor the 
Paradise Gold Mines Co. of Denver 
Cole... to be held Aug. 14; Speculative In- 
vestment Trust, Fort Worth, Tex. Aug 
14. and International Guaranty Thrift 
Svncicate, Denver, Aus 15 

Final steps are being taken to complete 
Form D1, under which bondholders, stock- 
holders and other protective groups repre- 
senting security holders m1 inform the 
Commission of their activities. Most of 


the questions which such groups must an- 
swer h been determined by the Com- 
mission's staff, but the form has not yet 
received final approval of the Commission 


1\ 
ave 





Billions Are Involved 

This new step by the Commission will 
directly affect holders of at least $10,- 
000.006.000 in securities, it is estimated 
It in this field that such groups op- 
erate and the Commission finds that the 
public is being robbed of large sums 
where committees are organized purel) 
as a money-making scheme 

The Commission explains that 
Form D1 will not handicap legit 
committees, any more than the regular 
securities registration form known as 
Al, handicaps concerns selling new issues 
in good faith. It merely throws the light 
of publicity on their activities 

While Form Al contains 31 pages, and 
includes bulky exhibits, the new Form 
D1 may be even more voluminous, it was 
stated at the Commission 

Exchange of Securities 
The reason for. this is that reorgani- 


zation committees will be required to sup- 


ply data on the old corporation, facts 
about their own activities, and informa- 
tion on proposed reorganizations and an} 
security exchanges which may be in- 
volved 

Where reorganization committees ex- 
change new stock or bonds for old se- 
curities, they need not register their se- 
curities with the Commission, if operat- 


ing under court supervision, or if no com- 
mission ts involved, it was learned at the 
Commission 

However 


all such groups must file Form 


D1 and in so doing they will be required 
to submit complete information on any 
exchanges of securities and this data will 


be open to public inspection 

Ii they accept securities from th 
holders and give them a certificate of 
deposit in exchange, they must file 
Form D1 
Where 


he 
€ 


bondhold id stockholders 


rs’ al 


committees merely act as agents for the 
security owners. through deposit certifi- 
cates, but do not sell or exchange securi- 
ties, they are to be required to file Form 
Dl. If they are under court supervision, 
they still must file 


The Securities Act does not cover such 


[Continued on Page 15. Column 4.] 


‘Take’ of Fur Seal 
Best in 44 Years— 
Pribilof Herd Has Multiplied 


Tenfold Under Bureau of 
Fisheries Since 1911 





Fur seals in the Pribilof Islands herd 

















have increased nearly 10-fold since the 
Bureau of Fisheries took ovér supervision 
of this valuable asset in 1911. The take 
of fur seal skins this season was the 
greatest in 44 vears 

This year 54.550 skins were taken, as 
compared with 49.336 skins last season 
the United States Government assumed 
control of the Pri herd, both Japan 
and Canada are entitled to 15. per cent 
of th kins secured 

"yr vast vea according to the Bureau 
of :°.s) le these ountr.e have taken 
15 per cent ot ve net proceeds after the 
Sale of the finished skins. but this year 
Canada has indicated an intention to 


take 15 per cent of the ‘infinished skins 




















When the Bureau took over supervision 
and regulation of the seal herd it num- 
bered but 135,000 animals. Notwithstand- 
ir lat more than 500.000 seals have beer 

i from the surplus ot year-old males 
sl 1910 he ) ed to a 
total of abo 1.300.000 at the Bu- 
reau reports. The prohibitiory against kill- 
ing seals on the high seas has contributed 
materially toward rease, according 
So the Bureau 





| priations 


| books 


WANTED—A MAN — 
TO FILL A JOB 


Government Makes Second Ej- 
fort to Find Someone for 
$2.000 Position 


| pape the first time since the boom days 
of the last decade, the Civil Service 
Commission is having difficulty in getting 
a man to fill a Government job 

The Commission has just reannounced 
an examination for the position o1 cost 
and production superintendent of the shoe 
the Federal penitentiary 
Kans. A vacancy exists at 


factory at 
Leavenworth, 





this time 

The job pays $2,000 a year, less the 15 
per cent cut under the economy act and 
3 per cent for retirement allowance 
Applicants must have special qualifica- 
tions for the post 

It was explained at the Commission that 
it was unable to fill the vacancy from the 


applicants after the first announcement 


of examination was maae 


Shortage of Funds 

For School Systems 
Now More Critical 

Improved Business Would 
Be of Little Help in Com- 


ing Year, Declares Fei- 
eral Commissioner Zook 


facilities in 


1929. will 


Curtailment of educational 


this country. in 
reach its most serious proportions during 
1933-34. School appro- 
been severely reduced from 
established last vear, mak- 
ing the situation in many schools far more 
critical than commonly realized 

Dr. George F. Zook, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, in making this 
description ol prospects for education 
points out that present industrial recovers 
will probably be of little immediate benefit 
to the schools 

In many communities 
assessments on which school 
pend were based on real estate 


progress since 


the school year of 


priations have 
the low levels 


th 


Dr. Zook 
incomes de- 
values ol 

For the 


Says 


the years before the depression 
coming year assessments have been made 
on greatly reduced values, resulting in 


limiting the funds available for school us¢e 
Equipment Deteriorating 
face of ly curtailed 
schools next year will in man) 
find need for funds 
time in the last four years 
points out th eguipment in 
is in serious need of replace- 
have reached the Office 
schools furnishinig text- 
so badly worn as to be 
Practically no repairs 
to buildings, fixtures, or other equipment 
been made during recent years. In 
instances this ha resulted in 
dilapidated equipment being 
for this school year 
Classes during the yast year were too 
in many schools for efficient teach- 
procedure Public-speaking classes 
65 to 75 pupils § with 
82 pupils and Latin 
witl pupils in 
place 


In the appro- 


great 


instances a greater 
than at ai 
Dr. Zook 
many school 
ments tepol 
Education of 
which 
almost unusable 


have 
many 
seriously 


available 


large 
ing 

with 
76 
classes 
nume 


classes 





is} 
1 


were 


and 
found 


Lo 
70 
rous 
Special Courses Eliminated 
systems al] special 
courses have been eliminated In order 
of their frequency. it has been found by 
the Office of Education that music. kinder- 
gartens, art work, dental work, night 
schools, school nurse service, medical in- 
spection, manual training and elementary 


In many school 


home economics have been eliminated 
from the schools 

“It is especially unfortunate says Dr 
Zook. “that the public has grown accus- 


tomed to thinking of music. kindergartens, 


and other such school work as ‘special. 
In many cases it is just as essential as 
the other work, and it is particularly 
important that it should be kept in the 
schools 

Another prospect which will face the 


schools of this country on the opening of 
the new school term is a continuation of 


the greatly increased enrollment in the 
high schools which has been common dur- 
ing recent years 
Enrollment Increasing 

Office of Education figures show that 
in the two school years between 1929 and 
1933 the enrollment in the high schools 
increased by 722,000 students, represent 
a one-sixth advance in attendance 

To offset this advance there was a de- 


crease Of 155,000 pupils in the elementary 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


Can Government License Newspapers | 
Or Impose Code on Public Utilities? 


} ESTIONS of State rights in pub- 
utility regulation and of the 
of the Federal Government to 
newspaper publishers have been 
in connection with codes filed 
1c Nationa! Recovery Adminis- 

organizations represent- 


( 


nowe?r 
1x l 


lj 
a 


ivense 
raised 

+} 
the 
itilities and the newspapers 
conutr 


ation by 
ing public 1 
o! the 
behalf ol! pub- 
Aug committee 
ing the American News- 
| Association, the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers Association 
the Inland Press Association. the New 
England Press Association and other 
lizations of publishers of daily 


newspaper 
ners was filed 8 by a 
25 represent 
Puniisher 








filed 
the 
ssor to 


elec- 


In- 


Aug. 5 for the 
Edison Electric 
the National Elec- 
tion Another code 
erican Gas Associa- 





gas u 
The question 
With the 





Stat 
coac 


rights in 


for electric 


con- 


ulil- 


ol 








Farm Prices Alone 


Other Products to Seek Natural Levels 


to Be Controlled: 











Minimum Levels for Agricultural Products Adopted---Supply and Demand for 
Industrial Products Are to Be Equalized 














HAT NEXT is to happen to prices, now 

W that they appear to have reached a rest- 
ing place after their recent rapid rise? 

That question remains uppermost in the minds 
of buyers, from housewives to corporation pur- 
chasing agents. 

The answer, given by administrators of the pres- 
ent vast experiment in economic planning for in- 
dustry and agriculture, is divided. 

It is: 

That all of the wide powers given the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration are going to be 
used to push up and to fix farm prices on an aver- 
age plane as high as industrial prices. When they 
have reached that level they are to be held there 
by artificial means if needed. 

“That industrial prices, including raw materials, 
are going to be permitted to seek their own level 
under new rules of what the National Recovery 
Administration terms “fair competition,” and with- 
out price fixing. 

Farm Prices.—What that means for agricultural 
prices, under the terms of the new farm law, is a 
price level at which 100 bushels of wheat, or 100 
pounds of pork or a given unit of other commodi- 
ties, will buy just as much in the way of industrial 
products as it would in the period from 1909 to 
1914. 

How far farm prices must travel upward on an 
average to reach that parity was indicated Aug. 7 
by a study of Prof. Isador Lubin, new Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, made for the adminis- 
trators of the two acts. 

This showed that from June, 1929, to February, 
1933, farm prices on the average fell 60.4 per cent. 
All commodities on the other hand fell per 
cent. By June of this year, farm prices were back 
to within 48.5 per cent of the 1929 level, while the 
general commodity level was within 31.7 per cent 
of that level. Thus farm prices had increased 11.9 
per cent while the average of commodities had in- 
creased 5.5 per cent. But there remained a dis- 
parity of 16.8 per cent between the average of 
farm prices and the general commodity average. 

What that involves for farm adjusters was ex- 
plained on Aug. 9 by George N. Peek, Administra- 
tor under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. He 
said: 

“We have a responsibility under the law. That 
responsibility is to get the farmers’ prices up to 
parity with other prices, and to keep them from 
falling below that point. Under the law we are 
going to exercise every power that we have, if it is 
necessary, to accomplish the purpose of the law.” 

How that may work was shown Aug. 7 when the 
Adjustment Administration offered California 


» 


— 
ot. 


cling peach canners a marketing agreement that 
would assure a 200 per cent increase in the price 
paid each producer for their 1933 crop compared 
with the price received for the 1932 crop. A 10 
per cent increase in the retail price paid by con- 
sumers for canned peaches would be expected. 
Also, the Chicago milk agreement, which fixed 
a minimum price of 10 cents a quart below which 
distributor could and minimum prices 
named for grains on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
were examples of the price control contemplated, 
as are the processing taxes on wheat and cotton. 


no sell, 


Prices in Industry.—It is different under the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, which is to industry what the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act is to farming. 

Oil producers, and other raw material industries, 
argued that if agriculture could have fixed prices 
so should they. Faced with the Government’s de- 
mand for minimum wages and maximum hours, 
some oil producers also wanted minimum prices. 

But General Hugh 8S. Johnsen, Administrator 
under the Recovery Act, responded: 

“If anybody can show me any case where any- 
body, over a long period of time, has been able to 
control prices, without being able to control pro- 
duction, | should like to know it. 

“The only time I know of in which there ever 
was a successful effort to control prices was in time 
of war, when you controlled supply and demand, 
and the only other times it was attempted there 
was a uniform record of complete failure. I will 
say this: I am not willing, until the theory of pro- 
duction control has been established in practice, 
to recommend any price fixing.” 

What he means by this was explained by Gen- 
eral Johnson during the hearings on a code of fair 
competition for the oil industry. He saig 

“When you have established a real Balatce be- 
tween supply and demand, or control of qroduction, 
the question of price fixing becomes a’ qy@stion of 
putting a maximum limit on price, hoon if you 
control production, price is controlled thereby.” 

Regulation of Production —Give industry 
chance to regulate production—a power it 
under its codes—and prices will rise without arti- 
ficial action, under the Johnson thesis. But in agri- 
culture, the Adjustment Administration puts the 
Government itself into price fixing, in an effort to 
keep farm prices balanced with the average of in- 
dustrial prices. 

Thus one arm of the machine set up by the Gov- 
ernment to plan for industry and agriculture is 
seen to be vigorously pushing a program of price 
fixing, while the other arm is holding back support 


the 


gets 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


Control of Grain Exchanges, Hog Surplus, 
And Cotton Supply Are Main karm Problems 


Limit on Price Range and 


officials to limit the amount of trading Bountiful 


Cotton Crop Is 


done by any individual. 7 * 
‘ - : . « » ' 
Narrower Margins Are But George N. Peek, Administrator un- Certain But I rospects 
Provided in Code der the Farm Adjustment Act, expressed For Grain Are Poor 
decided dissatisfaction 
TWO QUESTIONS of immediate concern He suggested four things that the ex- the Grain Futures Administration in 
; hanges eet the wishes Oo! | y,,., . 
perplex Government farm relievers— Chane should do to meet he wishes 0! | washington and through the local. repre- 
f ‘ as é hanme yeu the Government They are ee 
first, what to do with grain exchange reg 1. That they do a thorough job of S¢!tatives of that administration in the 
ulation, and second, what to do with ¢jeaning up their own organization and cilies where they are stationed.” 
heavy hogs. particularly 1,000,000 expectant practices so that they might stand up in The object of these suggested changes 
the light of public opinion as explained by the farm administrator 


mother hogs : 
, “2. That the 
that raised by the ca- 


personnel of their busines 


would be to curb wild speculation and te 


A third problem , conduct committees should not be made remove manipulation from the markets 
pric lou ness of the Weather Man— . get- up of active traders or speculators, but Supervision of trading would be taken 
ting less atten on a — coor that they should be so selected as to war- out of the hands of active speculators 
repo Ss please d this wee ee : al ant public confidence and rést with disinterested outsiders 1 
Nature was promising a bountiful cotton ““«3 phat special people should be em-/the suggestions were cor lied j 
crop. along with the smallest grain crop 1 yed for the yarticular purpose of polic- a ; mnpiied with 
in 35 years “ tab nd the particuls . Immediate importance is attached to 

re le gra deve pnts because ig 
Grain Market Code 4. That exchanges cooperate fully with | j5 : Suet” Gan tn 

The matter of grain exchange regualtion | sss Hmmm Brains Will be removed. Daily limitations 
ame to a head with the submission of a of 5 cents on wheat. rye and barley. 4 
proposed code of fair practice by the coun- men 6 cents on corn and 3 cents on oats, still 
try’s markets I ] | . ] TShre will apply 

Changes in method were suggested by : n 11S ssue It was in the field of hog production 
the exchanges that only a few brief months : conirol that much interest centered dur- 
ago would have been considered revolu- : ing the weck. The hog crop is one of th 
tionary. They include limitation on daily : Henry A. Wallace fatimers’ largest cash crops. This yeai 
price fluctuations, graduated requirements : ininuakiiy ae Reraeaiiche whik other farm commodities have ad- 
up to 20 per cent on margins required of |: Secreté f Agi r vanced in price, hogs. representing a lare: 
peculators, and authority for exchange : “Views on War Debts” 

A (Continued on Page 14, Column 1.} 


Director, Agrict 


? 














Gen. Wm. I. Westervelt 


ing and Marketing 
“Raising Farmer’s Income” :}| 


* 


iltural Process- 


a 
ities comes from the three States of ‘ . 
. y “ae enn , 
Ne: Hampshire. Maryland and Con- Gen. Hugh S. Johnson 4 NEW STEP in American life, de- 
necticut. Administrator National * signed to aid in the redistribution 
Mavland H. Morse, chairman of the Recovery Act of populations now congested in indus- 
lew . “0 li rvice :) eo] »)) ic ¢ it - . " 
New Hampshire Public Service Com- : “Public Must Buy N be trial centers, is about to get under way 
micsion, has written to Gen. Hugh §. |: ubdlic Mus uy NOW At the same time Harry L. Hopkins 
Johnson, Administrator of the National |: a Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
Recevery Act, that his Commission feels tor, Ceclares that another fund of $500,- 
th tilities shou be considere 4 « 00.600 sho > raise Sta a 
he u iliti 5 hould be considered in a Joseph B. Keenan - 0 0 should be raised by State and 
different class from businesses where eltl to meet demands for unemploy- 
the . is > public — rt prices Assistant to Attorney General a t fer this Winte1 
“This Commission Mr. Morse wrote, on Preliminary reports for 45 cities, how- 
is always concerned on behalf of the | : rhe Battle Pook ever, including New York City and 
consumers when anything transpires : Against Crime Chicago, indicate that the number of 
which may increase the operating ex- =: a tamilies on relief decreased 1.2 per cent 
penses of a public utility If New |: from June to July, it was announced, 
Haimpshire utilities should add mate- . Aug. 9, by the Emergency Relief Ad- 
gegen el oa David Lawrence a Tis 
rialiv to their personnel and thereby inistration, and total obligations in- 
raise the cost of doing business, the ‘ y rs . curred decreased r cent 
consumers in many instances will be ‘Is N. R. A. 5 iolating The Children’s a ond of the Depar 
S ) > in mé stances / i 4 Pe t 4 *part- 
required tu pay higher rates Jis Own Law?” =: ment of Labor announced, Aug. 11, that 
Ss we see it, there mol the same a = @ marked rise in the number of persons 
public need for codes by utilities where =: area for in public institutions for the 
their service and ~~ are — to For Pages See Readers’ i gent and the ca sagt ill has 
Strict reguiation, as they are nere, as . 4 been 1oul ail compli g£ ; rts [rom 
: Summary on Page 12 Aas a alle th - p in —- _— Age 
- Institt n in . 1t1es Much of the 


[Continued on age 7, Column 1.J 





=| lmcrease was found to be due to care oi 


‘OLD-AGE PENSION 
MOVEMENT GROW: 


a 





Amount Paid in Benefits by 
States Last Year 13 Times 
Total for 1930 


Ts movement toward old-age pensions 
the | 


has made more progress during 
last year and a half than during any simi- 
lar period in the history of the United 
States. Payments of old-age pensions 
last year were one-third larger than any 
previous annual allotment, and a record 
number of States passed old-age pension 


laws in the legislative. sessions of this 
year. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
that $22.616.004 was distributed in old- 
age pensions during 1932. The 17 States 
with pension laws were assisting 102,537 
persons by old-age pensions at the close 
of 1932, which represents an increase of 
35 per cent over 1931 

Figures of the Bureau show that mort 
j than 13 times as much was paid out in 
old-age pensions last year as in 1930. The 

Column 5.] 


[Continued on Page 7, 
Proposal to Correlate 
Labor Organizations 
Within Each Industry 


National Recovery Adminis- 
tration Explores Possibil- 
ity of Simplifying Facili- 
ties for Bargaining 


New problems for organized labor, just 


Administration seeks to put American in- 
dustry on a basis of planned production 
In fact, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Admin- 
istrator under the National Recovery Act 
and his advisers have ideas about 
way labor 
radically from the present 
eration of Labor set-up 
They 
the need for organization of 
dustries, instead of by trades 
This means that instead of 
or six or more unions within a single 
industry. each functioning independently 
of the oihers, here either should be 
union f udustry or a 
unions wnahin the industry 
Simplified Basis for Bargaining 
Then 
‘into a single trade 
field, labor likewise could have a 
; spokesman Thus, employers as a_ unit 
could bargain with labor as a unit, instead 


American Fed- 


see 


association for 


of having to deal with a variety of in- 
dividual unions 
This thought, which involves a change 


from the traditional American Federation 


ot Labor policy, was brought out by Gen- 


eral Johnson during the hearing on a code 


for the electrical manufacturing industry 
Later it was amplified by Donald Rich- | 
berg. general counsel for the National 
Recovery Administration. 

A representative of the Electrical 
Workers’ Union was talking when Gen- 
eral Johnson interrupted 

“What I am trying to get at is this 
he said Here comes an industry and 
says, we are willing to do so and so for 
labor Is there not some way that the 


fundamental principles governing the 1s- 
sues can be settled over the table for the 
whole of an industry and the whole of 
labor within that industry?’ 

“There could be, if they wanted,” the 
labor spokesman said 

Organization by Industries 

“There could not be with the 
formation of labor unions; could 
Becc use there are stratas of labo. 
in this industry and dozens of othe 
dust’ ies.” General Johnson responded 

“If labor in this industry were 
ized as a unit, as the industry itsell 
tends to organize, then you would 
something you could deal with for 
whole industry 

“The thing one employer can do 
his labor is a different thing from 
another employer can do with his 
cause of the competitive situation. If you 
get employers where they can to- 
gether and have labor act together, then 
you could get action.” 

As explained by Mi. Richberg 
road brotherhoods and the other unions 
within the railroad industry come nearer 
to offerink the sort of organization that 
the recovery administration envisions than 


there 
in- 
in- 

have 
the 


with 
what 


act 


the rail- 


any other labor groups 
Vhile the brothernoods themselves are 
separate organizations, for collective bar- 
Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Relieving Congestion in City Areas 
By Providing Land for the Laborer 


persons whose families are no longei 
aluc to care for them at home because 
oi unemployment 


Mr Hopkins asserted, Aug. 9, that an 
additional half-billion dollars will be 
needed to supplement the $500,000,000 
funa appropriated by Congress for dis- 
uibution among the States and Terri- 
t from which total erants to 48 
Siaics, fou Territories and the District 
oi Columbia now aggreagte $113,044.309. 

On the same date, Mr. Hopkins ad- 
vised Governor Ferguson of Texas that 
no iurther grants will be made to that 


State from the “discretionary” fund un-- 
till the State itself provides a “sub- 
stantial share” of the money required 


to care for its unemployed 


Ar additional grant of $2,377,820 was 
niade to Texas from this inud in com- 
plience with an agreement made bi 
the Administrator to provide for the 
unemployed in Texas through August 
Texas had previously received $1,467,- 


[Continued on Page 10. Column 7.] 


} 
} 
} 
| 
| 


as vexing as those that face management, 
are bobbing up as the National Recovery 


he 
should be organized that differ 
according to their expressions, | 
labor by in- 


having five 


one 
federation of 


with employers already organized 
their 
single 


present | 


unions | 


organ- } 


be- | 


Business Trend 


Brings Hope for 
Recovery Drive 


Federal Officials Say They 
| Are Cheered by Sales of 

| Department Stores, 
Higher Prices 


Worry Over Strikes 
Is Partly Dissipated 


Once the Eagle Is Taken From 
An Employer, It Will Never 
Be Returned, Declares 
General Johnson 


Two statistical reports now are cheering 
| the President and the chiefs of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration in their 
endeavor to get the unemployed back to 
work. They are: 

1, The Federal Reserve Board report 
on department store sales for July, show- 
ing the Board's adjusted index at 69 on 
the basis of the 1923-25 average as 100, 
compared with 68 in June and 67 in May. 

2. A chart prepared for President 
Roosevelt showing that prices had reached 
the 1910-1914 level and that employment 
and production now are at about equal 
points on the graph 

Worry Dissipated 
| A month ago, it was the report on de- 
| partment store sales for June, indicating 
}at that time something of a lag in buy- 
ing, that caused a flurry in official circles. 

Then it was the President and General 
Johnson issued warnings about prices 
rising too fast for consumption to catch 
up with production. This week, President 
Roosevelt. expressed satisfaction with the 


turn of events. There is calm 

tional Recovery headquarters 

acute concern over what lod) » As 
crisis Ue * WW 
| The Boycott Questio ty 2 


So the leading question bef@ié 
| covery administration at this @ 
| comes: To boycott or not to b t 
| Or: What is a boycott? - 

The problem is to find a term to 
press what General Johnson intends when 
he asks that the public patronize onfy . 
| those establishments that are entitled to 
idisplay the country’s most-famed bird: 
the Blue Eagle 

Or what it is to be called if an employer 
violates his agreement and the Blue Eagle 
is taken from him 

“The time is coming,” the Administrator 
asserted Aug. 11, “when somebody is going 
to take one of these Blue Eagles off of 
some one’s window in a clear cut case. 

“And that is going to be a sentence of » 
economic death.” 

But General Johnson emphasizes that 
| there is to be no boycott in the legal 
sense. He said 

“No man in this country who is really 
doing his part will have any excuse for 
non-membership in NRA—at least no 
| excuse good enough to warrant his asking 
|for patronage at the expense of those 
who are making this plan succeed. With 
that attended to, it is no boycott for 
people who are sick of this curse of de- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


.| pression to patronize those who are work- 


ing to get us out of it.” 
Day of Reckoning 

Whatever name is used, the Government 
is taking steps to favor those who do 
comply with its recovery plans, and to 
show disfavor for those who do not comply. 

First, to loosen membership rules so 
there will be few excuses for compliance 
| tte Government will distribute Blue 
Eagles with a white bar across their 
| breasts to those employers who can con- 
vince the administrators that they simply 
cannot comply with the full requirements 
}on hours of work and minimum wages. 

Second, to put real force behind its 
campaign among big industrialists, the 
| Government in its public works contracts 
will buy only from concerns operating 
under the Blue Eagle. This order affects 
| $500 000,000 worth of supplies bought 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Meeting Shortage 
Of Whiskey —— 
Stocks Rabie he Relaxed 


Control and Threatened by 
Repeal of Prohibition 











Distilleries will be permitted 


to inerease their production of whiskey. 


probably 


| The move, announced Aug. 12 by th 
| Bureau of Industrial Alcohol would be 
akep to protect the country against a 


}liquor shortage in the event of repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. 

How large an increase in production 
distillers may be allowed to make was 
}not announced by the Bureau. The pro- 
duction quota for the current calendar 
year is 10,000,000 gallons. 


Domestic stocks of whiskey have shrunk 
under the demands for liquor for medicinal 
use until there are only 20,000,000 gallons 
in storage. and much of this is not suf- 
ficiently aged to be usable. Medicinal de- 
mands have been consuming about 2, 
500,000 million gallons a year and some 
increase has been apparent since the re- 
laxation of liquor control three months 
; ago 
Because of the low level of domestic 
| stocks Major A. V. Dalrymple, while he 
Prohibition. urged dis- 


'was Director of 

tillers to increase their plants in anticipa- 
tion of repeal. The Attorney General, 
Homer S., Cummings, and the Postmaster 
General. James A. Farley. have declared 
that repeal is a certainty Twenty-one 
| States have already held their elections 
}on the question, and 18 have held con- 


ventions and ratified the new Twenty-first 


Amendment 


. 
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Housing Projects 


In Public Works 


Program St udied 


State Engineers Selected 
~ And Final Steps Taken to 

Set Up Decentralized 
* System of Regulation 





With the selection of State engineers, 
the Public Works Administration is tak- 
ing the final step in the establishment of 

“its decentralized, administrative organiza - 
tion and is devoting attemtion to a study 
of 30 proposals for low-cost housing proj- 

loans exceed- 


ects, estimated to involve 
ing $100,000,000. 
At the same time, action expected 


. to be taken shortly with regard to housing 
* projects for the United States Army, and 
“on flood contro! projects on the lower 
Mississippi, work on which has virtually 
. ceased for lack of funds 
js Announcement was made by the Public 
Works Board, Aug. 10, that “dirt will fly” 
on the Casper-Alcova irrigation project 
“in about 30 days, unless court action is 
initiated by Colorado or Nebraska, the 
‘ two States claiming equity in the waters 
of the North Platte River, along with 
Wyoming. Hearings were also announced 
for Aug. 18, with respect to the All- 
’ American Canal project in southern Cali- 
fornia. 
Highway Assignments 

Assignments for public road projects in 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Alabama, and New 
Jersey, bringing the total allotted for this 
purpose from the $400,000,000 fund to $380,- 
344,288, were made public during the week 
by the Public Works Board, which also 
revealed the allotment of $400,000 for the 
use of the Federal Power Commission, and 
an allotment of $34,000 for housing and 
other purposes. 

Thirty housing projects, for almost as 
many cities—which, if approved, would 
involve considerably over $100,000,000—are 
being considered by the Housing Division 

“of the Public Works Administration, it was 
stated Aug. 10 by Secretary Ickes, who 
also announced a policy designed to block 
automatically all speculative attempts for 
* private profit by land deals preceding the 
jow-cost housing program. 

Secretary Ickes stated that no consid- 
eration would be given to housing projecis 
in which the investigations disclosed evi- 
dence that the land required was being 
boosted in price on prospects of Govern- 

-ment loans for housing construction. Re- 
ports have reached Mr. Ickes that such 
speculative activity through options or 
Jand deals already was evident in certain 
» localities. 
Housing Projects 
Blocking the private speculative efforts, 
,@Mr. Ickes stated, will in no way slow down 
*'the Public Works housing program. 
In announcing the 30 projects now be- 








rector of Housing, announced that 
ng the schemes presented are several 
metropolitan slum areas where high 
ings to overcome land costs were pro- 
josed. Skyscraper projects, he revealed, 
would be discouraged on the ground that 
unwisely they permanently fix high land 
values in slum areas. “Such land values,” 


"he said, “must reach a level of cost that| 


reflects solely income possibilities for low- 
=fost_housing before it can be used for such 
purposes.” 

The Housing Division, according to Mr. 
‘Kohn, advocates a limit of height for 
‘housing projects from five to six stories 
‘even in crowded centers. With few ex- 
‘ceptions, projects will be held to three 
Stories and 35 per cent coverage of the 
Jand as a general maximum. In many 
cities land in the slum areas can be pur- 


chased for as little as 75 cents a square | 


foot, he said, thereby, despite difficulties 
‘of accumulation, making it practical for 
jthe use of low-cost housing. 

- Denver Development 

& An allotment of $34,000 from the public 
‘works fund for use in providing quarters 
for Federal employes at Denver, Colo., for 
‘repairing broken mains in Louisiana, and 
for White House repairs was announced 
Aug. 8 by the Public Works Board. 

- The amount allotted for the work in 
Denver is $20,000, and is designed to pro- 
wide working quarters and facililies for 
“employes of the Bureau of Reclamation in 
the customs house building there, where 
radditional work in connection with the 
‘Grand Coulee Dam project, the Casper- 
Alcova Dam project and the Boulder Dam 
‘Project is being undertaken. 

Eight thousand dollars was allotted for 
repairing a break in the two 16-inch 
mains laid by the Jefferson Parish Water 
‘District No. 2, in the Intercoastal Canal, 
‘Louisiana. The break was caused by a 
Federal dredge and the contract for re- 
‘pairing is to be drafted and executed on 
ybehalf of the United States by the Wa 
Department. 

With approval of atlotments for public 
‘worss funds, Aug. 7, for Pennsylvania, 
Tilinois, Alabama, and New Jersey, ap- 
proval has now been given to road as- 
signments in 46 States, Hawaii and the 
District of Columbia. The assignment 
made Aug. 7 amounted to $51,177,946— 
consisting of Pennsylvania, $18,891,004; 
Illinois, $17,570,770; Alabama, $8,370,133, 
and New Jersey, $6,346,039—bringing the 
total funds assigned for public roads to 
$380,344,288 of the $400,000.000 fund set 
aside by the Public Works Act. 

Work on Water Project 

The Public Works Board decided Aug 
10 to allow its approval of the Casper- 
Alcova irrigation project in Wyoming, for 
which it had allotted $2,700,000, to stand, 
despite claims advanced by Colorado to 
waters of the North Platte River on which 
the project is to be located. 

The negative action was taken after the 
Board, in a closed session on Aug. 8, 
heard representatives of Colorado, Ne- 
braska, and Wyoming advance their claims 
to parts of the water of the river. The 
hearing was held at the request of Gov- 
ernor Edward C. Johnson, ef Colorado, 
who was represented by the Attorney 
General of the State, Paul Prosser. The 
Colorado Governor made it known that 
he is not opposed to the Casper-Alvoca 
project, but sought the hearing to make 
public his State’s claims to equities in 
the North Platte River. 

Work is to begin on the Casper-Alcova 
Project in 30 days, the Public Works Ad- 
ministration revealed, unless court action, 
which is not anticipated at this time, stops 
the proposal. 

A hearing, it was also announced, will 
be granted opponents and proponents of 
the All-American canal project in South- 
ern California by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration officials on Aug. 18. The in- 
terested parties will be heard by Deputy 
Administrator H. W. Waite. 

Announcement was made Aug. 8 by 
the Public Works Administration of an al- 
lotment of $400,000 to the Federal Power 
Commission, to be used, under the direc- 
tion of the President, for the undertaking 
of a comprehensive national plan for 
the development of water power and the 
transmission of electricity. 


ore the Administration, Robert D. Kohn, | 
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« « THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY » » 


Growing Enlistments Under Banner of Blue Eagle---Consideration for Small Employer Unable to 
Meet Terms of Blanket Code---Commercial Credit Expanded by Banks 


* * 


"T's BLUE EAGLE’S PROGRESS. _ As enlist- 
ments continue during the week under the 
banner of the Blue Eagle, signifying compli- 
ance with the program of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration to spread buying power by increasing 
employment, administration headquarters began giv- 
ing serious attention to widespread complaints that 
some members of the “army’’—employers—were vio- 
lating their pledges. 

In other words they were not helping the situation, 
according to the complaints received, because they 
were reducing wages when they reduced hours ol 
employment; in some cases the employers were not 
taking on anybody to work for the hours thus saved. 
So they were actually spending less for labor although 
deluding the buying public, through display of the 
Blue Eagle, into believing that they were spending 
moye. 

Instances of this kind, however, are believed by 
Administrator Hugh S. Johnson to be the exception 
rather than the rule. Nevertheless violations will not 
be tolerated. Ample warning will be given, and then, 
if warning fails to bring compliance, the Blue Eagle 
will be ordered removed. 

“And that will be a sentence of economic death,” 
said Mr. Johnson on Aug. 11, giving emphasis to the 
seriousness of the proposed penalty. 

Mr. Johnson estimates that perhaps as many as 
one-sixth of all employers in the country may attempt 
to evade complying with the recovery program until 
they realize that it is to their own best interest to 
comply. Then he thinks the number will be much 


smaller. 
N of employers who have signed the President’s 

agreement to observe the blanket code for 
employment continue to pour into Washington. No 
attempt has been made yet to classify them or even 
to count the signatures. The campaign to enlist 
employers under the blanket code still has three weeks 
to run—Labor Day is now the deadline—and the Re- 
covery Administration is more concerned now in get- 
ting recruits than in counting those already in the 


* * 
O ESTIMATE YET OF NUMBER. Signatures 


ranks. 
hoped to have in effect specific codes covering every 
industry, even though some of them may be only tem- 
fect is due to the divergence of opinion among em- 
ployers in some of the larger industries such as the 

As many as 27 different codes have been sub- 
mitted for the coal industry alone. Unless the em- 
dustry within a reasonable time, the Recovery Ad- 
ministration will use its powers under the Recovery 

* 
T WO POINTS ARE CLARIFIED. Two points in 
erally understood were cleared up by Admin- 
istrator Johnson in two different addresses he de- 
and the other at Baltimore on Aug. 10. 

One point covers the case of the small employer 
ment. Regarding such a situation, General Johnson 
said: 
cannot—really cannot—do all things necessary to get 
the full Blue Eagle, get one with a white bar across 
temporarily excused. Then no man in this country 
who is really doing his part will have any excuse for 
; The other point covers the question: “Who foots 
the bill for putting more people to work.” Here is 
“The consumer—as always—pays the bill. It is 
inevitable that the employer will raise his price and 
that is asked of him is that he not raise his prices 
any more than his costs are raised. 
there will be higher costs before there are higher 
sales, but unless this whole plan is to fail, this con- 


During the same three weeks’ period it is also 
porary. The difficulty of putting specific codes in ef- 
oil, coal and automobile industries. 
ployers themselves can agree on a code from each in- 
Act to write a code covering that industry. 

the Recovery plan which appear not to be gen- 
livered during the week, one at Cleveland on Aug. 6 
who is unable to meet the terms of the blanket agree- 

“We are making arrangements to let a man who 
its breast showing the points on which that man is 
nonmembership in the NRA.” 

General Johnson’s frank answer: 
wll himself pay nothing at all. The only restraint 

“It may very well be true that, for a limited time, 

dition will not last long. The public will soon buy 
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INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES 


more for the simple reason that it needs much and 
can afford to buy more.” 

Success or failure of the entire campaign for re- 
covery, says General Johnson, depends on immediate 
public buying to the limit of “reasonable and prudent 
needs,” and buying from employers who display the 
Blue Eagle. He denies, however, that buying from 
those who have the Blue Eagle means a boycott of 
those who do not have the eagle when it is being 
made so easy for everybody to get it. 

The United tates Government itself sets an ex- 
ample in this respect. By an Executive Order issued 
Aug. 10, President Roosevelt directs that every con- 
tract entered into by the Government within the 
United States must be made with a contractor who 
has complied with the code of his industry or with 
the provisions of the blanket code, if no code for his 
industry has been approved. The President’s order 
also authorizes cancellation of any existing contract 
with the Government if the contractor fails to comply 
with the code. 





* * 

ETTING LABOR INTO LINE.—Organized la- 
bor and industry showed during the week their 
willingness to cooperate in the recovery move- 

ment although labor and some of the captains of in- 
dustry are still at odds over the old question of the 
open shop. After the Government had succeeded 
in bringing about a truce in the Pennsylvania coal 
strike last week end, President Roosevelt approved 
an appeal to employers and employes throughout the 
country to unite in maintaining industrial peace dur- 
ing the period of recovery. At the same time a na- 
tional board of arbitration, later named the National 
Labor Board, was appointed by the President to me- 
diate in all disputes between employers and employes 
arising out of their differing interpretations of the 
President’s agreement. 

This board succeeded on Aug. 10, after only four 
hours of conferences, in settling the hosiery mill 
strike that had raged at Reading, Pa., for eight weeks. 
Recognition of the labor union was the sole issue in 
the strike. The settlement was a compromise. The 
companies will negotiate with representatives of the 
employes, chosen by secret ballot, on all questions 
between them. Such quick success in the first effort 
of the newly created National Labor Board encour- 
aged Recovery Administration officials to believe that 
the program would not be threatened further by dis- 
putes of a similar character. 


x * 

FFECT OF CAMPAIGN ON EMPLOYMENT.— 
Reports reaching the Government from all 
sources indicate the movement to create jobs 

and thereby reduce unemployment, is bearing fruit. 
None of the figures on employment were made public 
during the week but were forwarded to President 
Roosevelt at Hyde Park. The President’s only com- 
ment was to express satisfaction that employment 
Was increasing now at a greater rate than was the 
rise in the prices of commodities. It was indicated 
that a statement showing the latest available figures 
on the employment situation would be issued during 
the coming week shortly after the President’s return 
to the Executive Offices in Washington for a brief 
stay before he returns to Hyde Park to complete his 
vacation. 

The President is keeping himself closely informed 
about the movement of prices of different commod- 
ities. He thinks some prices are too high, others too 
low. Recently there has been a tendency for those 
that have been high to decline and for those that 
have been low to rise. The President’s economic ad- 
visers have informed him that the cost of living has 
not risen very much since March 4 and that the 
advances now, which were expected and which are 
regarded as an important part of the recovery move- 
ment, are gradual. 


* * 

UTURE TREND OF PRICES.—Some of the 
Government experts can tell you rather accu- 
rately just how prices are going to move within 

the next few weeks. It is said to be the aim of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, one of the 
emergency bodies created at the last session of Con- 
gress, to have prices of farm products advance until 
they are on the same plane with industrial prices. 
The Adjustment Administration has wide powers and 
various ways to push up farm prices and keep them 








* + 


there. It is not called such but actually it is “price 
fixing” of farm products. 

A different plan is being followed with regard to 
the prices of industrial products, including raw ma- 
terials. These prices are to be permitted to continue 
to seek their own level under new rules of what the 
N. R. A. terms “fair competition.” There is to be no 
price fixing of industrial products, despite the clamor 
of certain groups, particularly in the oil industry. 

Why should the Government attempt to engage in 
“price fixing” of farm products and not in indust rial 
products? Donald Richberg, general counsel for the 
Recovery Administration, makes the explanation 
that, unlike the industrialists, the farmers can 
not get together and solve their price problems by con- 
trolling production because agriculture is an industry 
without organization. Therefore the Government had 
to step in and help. If the oil producers can not get 
together and control their production sufficiently to 
enable them to get a fair price for their product, it 
is their own fault—that appears to be the Govern- 
ment view of the situation. 

General Johnson does not believe in government 
“price fixing.” He says: “If anybody can show me 
any case where anybody, over a long period of time, 
has been able to control prices, without being able to 
control production, I should like to know it. When 
you have established a real balance between supply 
and demand, or control of production, the question of 
price fixing becomes a question of putting a maxi- 
mum limit on price, because if you control production, 
price is controlled thereby.” 

With the Recovery Administrator holding such 
views the oil group seeking price fixing realize they 
have little chance of getting a price-fixing provision 
written into their code. 


* * 

ANKS INCREASING CREDIT TO BUSINESS.— 
Since the beginning of the present campaign 
to bring about recovery, the Government has 

known that business would need more funds to fi- 
nance their operations during the period when they 
were helping increase employment and before the 
start of increased buying. Therefore it has been 
urging commercial banks to extend credit to sound 
business enterprises in order to assist business dur- 
ing this period. Reports reaching Washington dur- 
ing the last week show that this expansion of bank 
credit to commercial enterprises is now occurring. 
Extension of commercial credit by the leading banks 
of 90 cities reporting to the Federal Reserve System 
increased $98,000,000 in July. 

In an effort to aid expansion of bank credit to busi- 
ness, Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, has offered help from the Gov- 
ernment. He said the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration would buy preferred stock in commercial 
banks which wanted to increase their capital in order 
for them to make more loans to commercial enter- 
prises. So far no response to this offer has been re- 
ported, but the offer still stands. 


* * 

ROGRESS OF PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM.— 
With less than half of the $3,300,000,000 fund 
authorized by Congress to be expended on pub- 

lic works allocated, the Public Works Administration 
continued during the week to consider a number of 
new projects and to allot sums for public improve- 
ments previously considered. Nearly all of the $400,- 
000,000 set aside by the Public Works Act for road 
building has been assigned with the allotment on 
Aug. 7 of more than $51,000,000 to the States of 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Alabama, and New Jersey for 
road building purposes. 

In connection with the - proposed expenditure of 
more than $100,000,000 in about 30 large cities for 
slum clearance and new housing, Public Works Ad- 
ministrator Ickes announced on Aug. 10 that no con- 
sideration would be given to applications of loans 
from cities where it was shown the price of the land 
was being boosted unduly. Reports had reached the 
Administration that some speculation in land was 
going on in certain cities on the prospects of Govern- 
ment loans for housing project. 

The statement of Secretary Ickes was in line with 
the Government's policy of preventing profiteering 
of any kind in the expenditure of Government funds 
for the purpose of increasing employment and speed- 
ing recovery. 
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Shortage of Funds 
For School Systems 


Improved Business Offers Little 
Hope This Season 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
schools, making a gain of more than half | 
a million in school attendance since the | 
start of the depression. Dr. Zook points | 
out that since it costs about twice as 
much to educate a high school student | 
for one year as it does to educate a/ 
primary student the actual increase in 
school costs has been much more than 
the increase in enrollment would indicate. 

School Terms Shortened 

Conditions in many school areas be- 
came so serious during the last year that 
it was necessary to curtail the school year 
in many instances by as much as four 
months. Prospects are even more serious 
for next year, according to Dr. Zook. 

Higher education during the next year 
finds itself in a position almost as serious 
as that of the public schools. Private 
schools in particular have been hit by the 
depression. Incomes from endowments 
and students have dropped so low that 
salaries have been reduced more than 50 
per cent in many instances. | 

Encouraging Factors 

Dr. Zook finds several encouraging | 
factors in the situation. He believes that 
the bottom in the “educational depression” 
will be reached during this coming school 
year. 

While many adverse developments took 
place in State legislatures during the 
sessions held this year, educators are of 
the opinion, says Dr. Zook, that in most 
cases the school systems were treated in 
a sympathetic manner and cuts in appro- 
priations were limited to a minimum. 

A 10 to 15 per cent reduction in the 
salaries of all teachers in Maryland, vary- 

jing according to the amount of their: 








How Self-Government for . 
\___ Industry Is to Work 











General Johnson Explains 
Handled; Describes 


How Complaints Will Be 
System of Policing 





The way industrial self-government is 
to work—as visualized by its creaters—was | 
outlined by General Hugh S. Johnson, 
administrator under the National Re- 
covery Act, during his press conference 
on Aug. 11. 

The General was asked what he planned ! 
to do with respect to complaints of pro-, 
fiteering, which are arising in some dis- 
tricts. 

“What we are trying to do is to de- 
ceutralize the handling of complaints as 
much as possible, without the delegation 
of too much authority,” he responded. 

“For exampie, after a code has been 


salaries, was provided in an act passed | 
by the Maryland Legislature in its session | 
this year. In other States the minimum | 
wages for teachers were severely reduced. | 
It is possible that the public works; 
program may be of great benefit in de-| 
veloping educational facilities during the | 
next year. A large number of schools 
are expected to be enable to finance new 
buildings through funds made available 
by the Federal Government. 
Unemployment among teachers has been 
reduced in New York State by placing 
unemployed teachers in charge of night 
school classes and various forms of adult 
education. The teachers work on a re- 
duced salary basis. Adult education, par- 


ticularly for unemployed, may be sub- 
stantially increased next year, Dr. Zook 
believes. i 


approved according to the original theory 
of this act, we were to establish what 
we called industrial self-government—a 
sort of guild government leading to a 
committee of trade associations. 

“Now, since the agreement of all the 
companies within that association with 
each other are mutual concessions, I 
thought that a complaint against one of 
the companies of such an organization 
would result in a strong incentive on the 
part of the organization representing that 
industry to make the violator behave. 

Danger of Monopoly 

“On the other hand, there is grave 
danger in such an association because it 
is a combination and might lend itself 
to effecting a monopoly to expiit, which 
is something we must watch. 

“Therefore, my idea is that from one to 
three 
organization sit in that association, with- 
out vote, but with the veto power—with- 
out vote because I do not want them to be 
committed, or the Government to be com- 
mitted on anything that is done. 

“Now, as complaints come up through 
that organization, if they are not promptly 
settled by the association governing itself, 
it then becomes a question of policing. 


“I never expect to have any policemen, 


in this organization if I can prevent it, 
for the reason that I think such duties 
should be turned over to the Federal 
Trade Commission, as it is their job.” 
QUESTION.—Other than the Federal 


members of the administrator’s | 


1 Trade Commission, have you any ideas 
of policing by the Department of Justice? 

ANSWER.—Certainly; there are direct 
provisions in the law for that. 
| Q —The Federal Trade Commission can 
only slap you on the wrist? 
| A.—yYes; but the powers under this Act 
| will go further than slapping you on the 
| wrist. 

Investigations Begun 

Q.—I understand that there will be in- 
vestigations under the code? 
| A—wWe have not started to investigate, 
but we hear all kinds of things now about 
' chiselling. We would like to get these 
people under the codes first. I would 
| rather let that matter ride a little while, 
'and when somebody takes one of the Blue 
Eagles away from some one because of a 
clear cut violation, the public will be well 
| informed that it is a sentence of economic 
death. 

Q.—There seems to be a good deal of 
confusion concerning public utilities. A 
couple of days ago there was published a 
telegram quoting General Thomas Ham- 
mond as saying that public utilities are 
' exempt from joining or from putting in 
any sort of a code. Later information 
| indicated that that is not so. 
| A.—I think I can straighten that out. 
Any trade association can submit a code 
of fair competition to the President. After 
a trade association has submitted a code 
{of fair competition, you have created by 
mutual agreement among the units in 
that association, a sort of law merchant 
or guild government—not by virture of 
any law but by virtue of an agreement. 

In aid of those agreements, this Blue 
Eagle was devised and in addition to any 
purely punitive law, the force of public 
opinion was invoked to enforce the agree- 
ment. It is probably true that a purely 
intrastate utility -could not be regulated 
by Federal law. The situation that has 
been created by this Blue Eagle is some- 
thing else again, and you have just as 
|good judgment on that as I have. 
Eagle doesn’t recognize a State line. 
ican’t see it, 


He 


The, 


Four Unfit Naval Vessels 
Are Stricken Off Register 


Four ships have been stricken from the 
Navy Register as unfit .for further naval 
Service. They are: the collier “Orion,” 
second-line light cruisers “Galveston” and 
“Denver,” and the converted yacht “Niag- 


| ara.’ 


The Department will open sealed bids 
for the sale of the “Orion” on Aug. 24 and 
for the three other vessels on Sept. 7. 


5 Code Proposals 


Of Six Industries 
Under Scrutiny 


Recovery Administration Is 
Weighing Results of Hear- 
ings—Majority Likely to 
Be Approved 


The National Recovery Administration 
is studying the data and evidence submit- 
ted at the open hearings during the past 
week on the codes of fair competition for 
the wallpaper, lime, knitting machine, un- 
derwear, corsets and brassieres, and ho- 
siery industries. Reports on codes for a 
majority of these industries are expected 
to be submitted to President Roosevelt 
shortly 

The hearing on the proposed cede for 
the knitting and threading machine in- 
dustry was held Aug. 10 and completed in 
recora time-—33 minutes—after represent- 
atives of the various branches of the in- 
dustry reached virtual agreement on its 
provisions. 

Substantial agreement was evidenced 
also at the hearing Aug. 8 on the code for 
the lime industry, which agreed to raise 
the minimum wages from those proposed 
originally. Deputy Administrator Mal- 
colm Muir, who conducted the hearing, 
told the representatives of the industry 
just prior to adjournment that, unless 
radical changes were made after a study 
o1 the testimony, the code will go to Gen- 
eral Johnson and then to President for 
final approval. 

Differences of opinion as to what in- 
dustries should come under the jurisdiction 
of the code for the underwear and allied 
products manufacturing Industry were ex- 
pressed at the hearing Aug. 10 on the 
proposed code for that industry. Evidence 
also was presented to show that minimum 
wages provided for in the proposed code 
are too low, while other evidence was in- 
troduced to prove that the labor provi- 
sions were equitable 

Wages in Wallpaper Industry 

Objections to a differential in wage 
rates between men and women and a de- 
mand for. a $14 weekly minimum were 
maae at the hearing, Aug. 7, on the code 
proposed fcr the corset and brassiere in- 
dustry. Certain groups declared they 
would agree to these minimum wage pro- 
visions provided they were permitted to 
operate under a 40-hour week schedule. 
The hearing was recessed indefinitely 
penacing consideration of these and other 
factors, and the formulation of trade 
practice rules. 

Pei.ding formal approval of a code for 
the wallpaper industry, member manuface- 
turers have agreed to continue the in- 
creased wage scales and reduced working 
hours adopted several weeks ago. Foi- 
lowing the close of the public hearing, 
Aue. 8, on the proposed code; committee 
meetings between representatives of labor 
and industry were scheduled in an effort 
to achieve an equitable basis of coopera- 
tion over hour and wage provisions of 
the code. 

Hours of labor and wages constituted 
a major part of the difference of opinion 
expressed at the hearing, Aug. 10, on the 
proposed code for the hosiery manufac- 
turing industry. The National sAssocia- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers also ob- 
jected at the start of the hearing to the 
representation of either labor or con- 
sumer representatives on the Board of 
Control for the industry proposed in the 
code. 


Restaurant Labor 
Given Special Code 


Men May Work 54 Hours Under 
Modified Agreement 


Minimum wages for restaurant eme- 
ployes, exclusive of “tips” they may re- 
ceive, with a maximum of 54 hours a 
' week for male workers and 48 hours for 
female employes, are fixed in a modified 
President's Reemployment Agreement au- 
thorized Aug. 10 by Gen. Hugh S. John- 
son, Administrator of the National Re- 
covery Act. 

The minimum wages are 28 cents an 
hour in cities of 500,000 or more, 27 cents 
in cities of 250,000 to 500,000 population, 
26 cents in cities of 2,500 to 250,000 and 
23 cents in cities of less than 2,500. A 
differential of 2 cenis an hour is fixed 
for the Southern States 

Not more than $3 a week may be de- 


ducted from an employe’s wages ‘or 
meals. Time and one-third will be paid 
for overtime. 

Two “split shifts’ may be operated 


within any period of 12 hours. 








Women Work at Night 
Despite Industrial Code 


Prohibition of night work for women 
in the textile mills in Massachusetts as 
provided by the State laws has been nul- 
lified by the effects of the textile code 
of the Industrial Recovery Act. 

The provision of the textile code re- 
cuiring a 40-hour weekly shift has ree 
sultea in the adoption of two daily shifts 
by many employers throughout the State, 
A recent order of Edwin S. Smith, Mas- 
sachusetts Commissioner of Labor, per- 
mits 45 per cent of the persons employed 
on the second shift from 2 p. m, to 10 
p. rm. to be women. 
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Conflicting Views 
On Terms of Code 
For Coal Industry 


Problems to Be Settled Be- 
fore Agreement Can Be 
Reached Brought Up at 
Hearing on 27 Proposals 





Adjustment of differences between 
union and non-union mine operators and 
between producers in various districts 
faces the National Recovery Administra- 
tion, which has just concluded open hear- 
ings on 27 proposed codes of fair competi- 
tion submitted by different groups for =e 
bituminous coal industry. 

A comprehensive study of the evidence 
is now going on. Conferences with repre- 
sentatives of the soft-coal mine owners are 
to be held with a view to attaining a single 
code or group of codes for the entire in- 
dustry which will meet with universal 
approval and start the industry on its way. 
toward self-stabilization. 

Problems to Be Solved 

The question of labor relations, hours 
and wages, and a multitude of technical 
problems will have to be thrashed out be- 
fore agreement on a code can be reached 

At the opening of the hearings, Aug. 9. 
bituminous coal operators in non-union 
fields refused to eliminate a company- 
union clause from their code, rejected the 
idea of Government supervision of the in- 
dustry, and defended wage scales lower 
than that demanded by the organized mine 
workers. The discussion centered about 
a code jointly proposed by the Northern 
Coal Association and the Smokeless & Ap- 
palachian Coal Association, which claims 
to represent more than 60 per cent of the 
tonnage of the country. 

Speaking on behalf of the non-union 
operators, Charles O'Neill, vice president of 
Peale, Peacock & Kerr, described the dif- 
ficulties under which the industry was 
leboring and pointed to the competition 
for markets by oil, gas and similar in- 
dustries and by hydro-clectric power. He 
defended a basic wage of $4 a day as the 
highest the industry could stand 

Open Shop Clause Defended 

Mr. O'Neill defended the so-called open 
shop clause contained in this code and 
contended under questioning by Donald R. 
Richberg. general counsel of the Recovery 
Administration, that, according to legal 
advice, the clause does not modify or in 
any way change the requirements which 
are set forth in the Industrial Recovery 
Act. 

When the general code, which was form- 
ulated by means of collective bargaining 
between unionized-mine operators ‘and 
representatives of miners’ unions, was 
brought up for discussion, John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, urged the adoption of a basic 
wage rate of $5 a day and a 30-hour week. 

Declaring that competitive wage-cutting 
within the industry had impoverished the 
harmed the producers 


miners and had 

Mr. Lewis stated that his union, in supply- 
ing “a uniform. competitive labor cost for 
bituminous coal mining. had been the 
only stabilizing force which the industry 
has ever had.” He predicted that the 
adoption of a six-hour day and five-day 


week would give work to an extra 200,000 
workers in the industry. 
Labor-Employer Partnership 

In speaking of the labor provisions, Mr. 
Lewis said that the Recovery Act, after 
giving employes the right to organize for 
purposes of collective bargaining, provides 
for a co-partnership between employes 
and employers. It therefore inevitably 
follows, he added, that the act assumes that 
employers will freely recognize and deal 
with representatives of employes. 

“Refusal of employers to do this,” he 
continued, “involves two deplorable con- 
clusions” refusal to abide by the spirit and 
letter of the law and promotion of dis- 
cord and dislocations. Mr. Lewis said that 
he spoke for about 750.000 unionized 
miners 

Standard Wage Scale Favored 

Alsc speaking in favor of a basic wage 
of $5 a day and a 30-hour week, George 
Harrington of Chicago, president of the 
Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., 
and Frank E. Taplin, president of the 
North American Coal Corporation. appear- 
behalf of the Central Associates, 


ing on 
advocated a standard wage scale for all 
operators as a means of bringing about 


fair competition in the industry 

Mr. Taplin, who operates both Northern 
and Southern mines, and both union and 
non-union mines, declared, however, that 
in lieu of the six-hour day and five-day 
week proposed by Mr. Lewis, there should 
be substituted, for economic reasons, four 
and a half eight-hour days. He expressed 
the belief that Government regulation 
of mines was desired by a great majority 
of operators, and though favoring the 
wage scale of $5 a day for inside work, 
expressed the opinion that it would reduce 
re-employment. 

Dealing With Labor Unions 
Speaking of collective bargaining and 


labor relations, Mr. Taplin said that it 
was desirable to deal with labor unions, 
characterizing the attitude of certain 


operators toward collective bargaining as 
“archaic.” Personally, he stated. he would 
rather deal with unions than with price- 
cutting. wage-slashing operators. 

Mr. Harrington, when asked if a collec- 
tive bargaining basis is necessary to ta- 
bilize the industry. said that he had heard 
innumerable demands from operators dur- 


ing the past few years “for the strong 
arm of the Government or something” 
to force the industry to a stabilization 
of labor conditions. 

Separate Code for Western Mines 

A request that mines in the Rocky 
Mountain-Pacific area be permitted to 


operate under the provisions of a separate 
code was made by F. V. H. Collins, of 
Montana, on behalf of the Rocky Moun- 
tain-Pacific Coal Operators’ Association. 
representing mines in Montana. Wyoming, 


Utah, southern California, northern New 
Mexico. and Washington 

He pointed out that miners in that 
section of the country were the highest 
paid, with rates ranging from a basic 
rate of $6.63 a day to $3.60. He stated 
that the eight-hour day was in force 


throughout the section and that it would 
be maintained 


A strong plea for the protection of 
hand-operated mines in Tennessee and 
Georgia by reducing the wage scale in 
the code was entered by H. J. Weeks. 


representing the Hand Mine Bituminous 
Coal Producers of Georgia and Tennessee. 

“if a staggered plan of work is insisted 
upon in this code,” Mr. Weeks said, “it 
will sound the death knell of the hand 
mines in this section.” 

West Virginia Asks Own Code 

A separate code for his group was asked 
for by John F. Atkins, in discussing the 
code submitted by his organization, the 
Preston County ‘W. Va.) Coal Operators 
Association, consisting of 19 members. He 

(Continued on Page 7, Column 3] 











Increased Buying With Blue Eagle as Guide 
The Key to Government’s Program 











‘Let Things Alone’ Policy Would Be Fatal, Says Administrator Johnson, Pleading for 
Everyone to Fall in Line and Cooperate Toward Recovery 


The public must buy now—buy under 
the Blue Eagle—and buy to the full of 
reasonable and prudent needs 

This was the declaration, Aug. 10, of 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, in 
an address at Baltimore, Md. He asserted 
that “this is a point of perfectly tremen- 
dous importance.” 

The only chance for failure of the pres- 
ent campaign, Gen. Johnson said, is the 
chance that all the people cannot get to- 
gether and do their part. If they do, 
success is certain, he declared. 

Gen. Johnson's address follows: 

There is something about this depres- 
sion that doesn’t speak well for what we 
call our commonsense. We have suffered 
for four years. And for what? The fields 
are just as green and fruitful, the skies 
are just as blue as they were in the 1929 
boom when everybody was going to get 
rich and poverty was to be no more in 
the land. The birds and the dumb beasts 
seem to be faring just about as well as 
ever and, so far as one can see just riding 
thru the country, there is nothing much 
the matter with this land of ours—untli 
we get to the Lords of Creation—the 
vaunted human race. 

If we saw a squirrel starving to death 
on the knot hole of his nut filled hollow 
tree we wouldn't believe it. And yet here 
are 125,000,000 people with granaries full 
and factories shut, but yet with millions 
of workers idle and hungry and shabby 
and afraid of the future and of every- 
thing and everybody about them. It just 
doesn’t make sense. It is too much like 
a dark huddle of jungle savages dying, by 


swarms, of Asiatic cholera because no- 
body ever told them to wash their hands 
before eating. It is a shocking thing. 
‘Let Things Alone 

4 Fatal Policy 

Up to March 4 of this year we were 
victim of what is called a_ philosophy 
That philosophy was “let things alone 
and they will get all right because they 


always did.’ That is the same philosophy 
that killed the savages. It is fair to say 
that if we had let things alone a few 
weeks longer we would have had to call 
somebody in to clean up the mess. We 
would have had to call the undertaker or 
the riot squad, or both 

At that time, Franklin Roosevelt came 
on the scene and the rest is already his- 
tory. We won't go into that. We wanted 
action and we got it. All I came here to 
talk about was one small corner of a 
very wide and general plan of Roosevelt 
policies—the National Recovery Act—the 
BLUE EAGLE and the President's deter- 
mination to put our people back to work. 

The idea of this act was Franklin 
Roosevelt's own He began to tell the 
country about it during the campaign. He 
showed that the principal cause of in- 
austiial depression was that we did not 
spread enough buying power to enough 
people to keep our factories going and to 
keep our people working. Nobody denies 
that now. That is the main idea of the 
Recovery Act. The second idea, and there 
are only two ideas—is 


“If failure to spread buying power is 


the cause of trouble—let’s get together 
and spread it.” 
Getting together to spread buying 


power is what we are doing now. That 
is the reason for this meeting. That is 
the reason for the Blue Eagle. That is all 
there is to the National Recovery Act. 

Now it is easy enough to say to 125.,- 
000,000 people—“Get together,” but if you 
don’t do something more than that it is 
not good. It takes a preacher to marry 
even two people and when you try to get 
as many as cight trained soldiers to act 
with one accord you have to have a 
corporal. Somebody has got to interpret 
the common will. Somebody has to call 
the signals. Somebody has got to be the 
quarterback Congress made _ Franklin 
Roosevelt the captain of this great na- 
tional team and I want to say to you— 
having seen something of the great co- 
operative effort in the War—that never— 
in the War—or before or since—has 
this Nation gotten together for any 
purpose as it is getting together now on 
the President's Recovery program to lift 
the despair and sadness of this depression 
from American hearts and homes. 


Effort to Take Care of 
Individual Hardship 


There are some Thomases ‘who doubt 
but finally come along) and I fear there 
are even some Iscariots ‘who seem to 
come along but—for thirty pieces of silver 
—don't) but the percentage of loyal, 
wholehearted cooperation is 
high. Doubting Thomas himself was 8 1/3 
per cent of twelve and so was Judas and 
so 16 2/3 per cent is not far from our 
percentage of laggards in this program, 
and I have a shrewd idea that it is about 
standard for any group you would pick 
eut of any people anywhere so our batting 
average is just about as high as we could 
ever expect it to be. 

There has been 


eveii 


ever 


complaint that these 
rules of cooperation are hard to under- 
stand. Generally it turns out that they 
are easy enough to understand. The hard 
thing is not to understand them but to 
comply with them. There is no use blink- 


ing the fact that any general rule in a 
great country will create individual hard- 
ship in some particular cases and will 
disclose itself to be altogether wrong in 
some classes of cases We admit that 
We knew it and expected it and will deal 
with it fairly and frankly. Where the 
bearing is unduly harsh in a whole class 
of cases the remedy is to submit a code, 


have a public hearing. get all the facts, 
and change the general rule to meet the 
particular case. That process is going on 
rapidly now. 

A more difficult question is the case of 


great and unavoidable individual hard- 
ship in a class of cases where the general 
rule is fair enough but where, for some 


reason. an individual is caught in a tight 
ylace. We must be fair with these cases. 
t we must also be fair to their competi- 
Let us look closely at this question 
Need of More Buying 
To Support Higher Wages 

In the first place, don’t forget that 
nobody expects employers to pay the in- 
creased cost of reemployment That is 
not possible. The consumer—as always— 
pays the bill. It is no argument at all to 
sav, “Oh, this will cost this great com- 
pany $1,000,000 a year,” or “This small em- 
ployer $200 a month.” Of course it will 
do nothing of the sort. It is inevitable 
that the employer will raise his price and 
will himself pay nothing at all. 


ors. 


distinctly | 


The only. 


restraint that is asked of him is that he! 


not raise his prices any more than his 
costs are raised. Except in a limited class 
of cases there is simply nothing to the 


that any employer pays this bill 
wide complaint is that the in- 


glaim 
Another 


creased bill will ruin some employers in|! 





three months. Now it may very well be 
true that, for a limited time, there will be 
higher costs before there are higher sales 
but unless this whole plan is to fail, this 
condition will not last long and, in the 
short time that it does last, the burden 
is not very heavy for anybody. The public 
will soon buy more for the simple reason 
that it needs much and can afford to buy 
more. 

There is a point of perfectly tremendous 
importance here. It is nothing less than 
the point of success or failure. I have no 
words strong enough, or voice loud enough, 
to emphasize this point. The public must 
buy now. It must buy under the Blue 
Eagle and it must buy to the full of its 
reasonable and prudent needs. It cannot 
be otherwise. To support increased wages 
there must be increased business. To get 
increased business there must be increased 
buying. Increased wages depend on in- 
creased buying and we can’t have one 
without the other and that is as certain 
as that two and two make four 

The point about buying under the Blue 
Eagle is just as certain and just as simple 
Increased wages come from Blue Eagle 
employers only. Blue Eagle employers can- 
not continue increased wages if public 
patronage goes to their competitors who 
have no Blue Eagles. Failure to support 
Blue Eagle employers is failure to support 
increased wages and reemployment. If 
NRA were afraid to say “Buy Under the 
Blue Eagle,’ it ought to shut up shop and 
call the whole thing a flop. 


Pleads for Support 
Of Eagle Adherents 


The doubting Thomases—the witch-doc- 
tors of the “let things alone” school of eco- 
nomic thought, call this a boycott. It is 
nothing of the sort. It is a white list if 
vou like. Nobody is prevented from assum- 
ing the insignia of those who are aiding 
reemployment. Adequate meaius are pro- 
vided to protect those who are doing all 
they can but who cannot go the whole 
distance. In those circumstances it would 
be cowardly and unfair, too, for NRA to 
omit to point out to the people that they 
can only keep the reemployment program 
going by supporting those who support 
it. Let us at least be frank and sensible. 

Something of the same kind applies to 
criticism of the “Buy Now” movement. To 
téll neople to “Buy Now” when every eco- 
nomic index is pointing downward and the 
whole price structure is falling is asking 
them to throw their savings into a vast 
gamble against overwhelming odds and is 
wholly unjustified. But this is a horse of 
a wholly different color. It depends on 
exactly the same principle as the Blue 
Eagle campaign. We can't take increased 
wages all out of the employer's pockets 
They are not long enough. Wages must 
come out of sales—the more wages the 
more sales and the answer to that is “Buy 
Now” just sure as the answer to two 
plus two is four and not two and a half or 
three 

And that is asking nobody to gamble 
in the sense that asking people to buy on 
a declining price structure is gambling. If 
we have any success at all prices are going 
up. It could not be otherwise. And the 
more success we have the higher prices 
will go. The only gamble is that the whole 
plan will fail. 
that question now. 

The only chance of this plan failing is 
the chance that we cannot get together 
and all do our part. If we all do, success 
is certain. To exactly the extent that some 
don't, there is chance of failure. The an- 
swer to that is that every community must 
insist that everybody shall do his part. We 
can’t permit the 16 2-3 per cent of doubt- 
ing Thomases and outright chislers to 
whittle away this great chance to pull our 
country out of this hole. If a little de- 
termination and courage has to be called 
into play to make that good, it is nothing 
more than the insistance of a community 


as 


that everybody play the game on a fair 
basis and that is the very essence of the 
Strength of this Nation 


That brings us to the next point that 
the doubting Thomases overlook. No dis- 
cipline is here invoked but the discipline 
of public opinion. There is no Mussolini— 
no Stalin—no Hitler here. There is not a 


| single 


We might as well answer | 


spy or policeman in the whole of 
NRA. Nobody is giving orders. All that 
has been asked is cooperation. The only 
penalties that have been prescribed under 
the: Blue Eagle (so far as the President's 


Reemployment Agreement goes) is the 
penalty of taking him away 

“The truest form of efficiency,” said 
Woodrow Wilson, “is the spontaneous co- 
operation of a free people.” That is all 
that is asked here and that, I may add, 


F aoe Buying 


Now Confined to 
Code Adherents 


President Directs That Every 

Contract by Government 

Made With Concerns 
Flying Blue Eagle 








The Federal Government is leading. the 
way in demanding that purchases of sup- 
plies of all kinds shall be made only from 
firms which display the Blue Eagle. 

President Roosevelt, by executive order 





Treaty to 


Clarify 
Haitian Relations 





Marines to Be Withdrawn and 
Customs Plan Revised 
Under New Accord 


United States Marines will be with- 
drawn from Haiti and the Haitian con- 
stabulary will be manned by local officers 
under the terms of the treaty signed with 
this country. A financial arrangement be- 
tween the two countries also is provided 

The treaty is described as an executive 
agreement to carry out terms of the «x- 
isting treaty of 1915 and the protocol of 
1919. It does not require ratification oy 
| legislative bodies. 

} Our marine brigade will be withdrawn 


we are getting, full measure, pressed down issued Aug. 10, directs that every contract | from Haiti by November, 1934, unless the 


and running over. There has been noth- 
ing like it in this or any other country in 
the whole of history. 

Let us take one moment now to address | 
some other questions that have been asked, 
“When are we going to set a deadline?” 
The question springs from a misapprehen- , 
sion. “A deadline for what——?” If it} 
means, “when should people start buying | 
their requirements under the Blue Eagle?” 
the answer is, that there are plenty of 
Blue Eagles flying now and that every- 
body who is interested in recovering from 
this depression should support them right 
now. If it means, “when is something ter- 
rible going to be done to employers with- 
out Blue Eagles, the answer is ‘never’.” 
That is not the purpose of this law. The 
President's Reemployment Drive is a cam- 
paign of explanation. It is a campaign 
to inform every employer and every con- 
sumer and, when once informed, there will 
be very few employers not under the Blue 
Eagle. That campaign will intensify dur- 
ing the next three weeks in an effort at 
complete saturation of the country with a 
thorough understanding of the few—and I 


| hope simple—things that are said in this 
| short talk. 


In the few seconds left to us let me say 
a word of caution. Nobody needs to wait 


to buy—the longer you wait the higher 
prices you are apt to pay. Nobody needs 
to fail to start now to patronize Blue 
Eagles. Blue Eagle employers are already 
spending their money to help you and 
you ought to spend your money to help 


them. But all this does not mean that the 
slightest pressure should be brought or put 
on people who have as yet not received 
the Blue Eagle. They are your’ neighbors. 
The delay may be due to many causes. 
Some may belong to trade associations 


| which have blanket agreemeni spending. 


Some may not as yet understand exactly 
what they are asked to do. Some may 
have troubles you do not know about 
which are already before NRA for settle- 
ment. What we need in this crisis is 
plenty of courage and determination, but 
what we need beyond all that is this crisis 
and all the rest of the time and every- 
where is justice, and common sense, 
ence. a sincere and long suffering effort 
to understand the other fellow’s trouble 


jand problems and a wholehearted attempt 


to help him solve them 


Germany Puts Youth 
To W ork i in the Open 


Plan Similar | to C Civil Conserva- 
tion Corps Is Adopted 


Germany has a labor service, somewhat 
Similar to the Civilian Conservation Corps 
of the United Siates, for the employment 
of workers between the ages of 18 
and 25. 

C. W. Gray, 
Berlin, reports to the 
that the labor service was organized in 
the Fall of 1931, growing from 106 mem- 
bers at that time to 193,376 by March 1 
of this year. The employment period has 


vice consul at 
Labor Department 


American 


grown from 10 weeks a year to about 40 
Work which has been carried out by 
the labor service includes land reclama- 


tion, waterway development, road work 
and reforestation 
The cost of employing workers, includ- 


ing wages and expenditures for materials, 


tools, and equipment amounts to 78.5 
cents a day or $236 a year on the basis 
of 300 working days annually. Total ex- 


penditures for the labor service were $34,- 
034,000 in 1932. This amount was provided 
by the Federal Government and public, 
or semipublic bodies instituting the work. | 








HIS MESSAGE is addressed 
to men who want to profit 
by the upswing in business. 


Our of every hundred men who 
read this—men now earning from 
$3,000 to $10,000 a year—a few, 
a very few, will get large salary 
increases in the next two years. 


Not everybody will make money 
in the business revival. That is 
the particular point about busi- 
ness conditions today that is most 
important for you to remember. 
Not everybody will make money. 


Who 1s going to make money ? 


| Certainly not the man content 
to plod along in his present posi- 
tion and wait for a rosy future. 
Right now business (and that 

| means your company) is beginning 
to reach out for men with new 
ideas. What does business expect? 
Just this. Men with experience, 
vision, and the business traiming 
that makes them bigger than their 
present jobs. Men whose business 
knowledge is up to date. Men who 
can accept bigger responsibilities, 
and /ead—not follow some one 
else's worn-out ideas. In the 
shuffle of the next two years some 
men will step ahead fast—on 
merit 


City 
keep without charge. 


Name.. “oc 
Business Address... ....~ 


Business Position.. 


THE ALL-ROUND 


FACES HIS BIG CHANCE 


To the ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 
Send me “What a Business Man Must Know Today,” which I may 


MAN NOW © 


How can a man get this broad 
executive training and the confi- 
dence it brings? Must he wait fo. | 
the slow, painful growth built on 
bitter experience? No. For 25 | 
years the Alexander Hamilton In- | 
stitute has been teaching the very 
things that have helped more than 
400,000 men forge ahead finan- 
cially 

To men who are sick of stand- 
ing still financially, men deter- 
mined to do something about it, we 
offer a copy of a little book. It is 
called “What a Business Man | 
Must Know Today.” It is for men 


pati- | 


entered into within the limits of the 
United States must be made with a con- 
tractor who has complied with all pro- 
visions of a code of fair competition ap- 
plying to his industry, or with the pro- 
visions of the Presidenit’s Reemployment 
Agreement if no code has been approved. 

The order follows: 

By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Act of Congress entitled “An Act 
to encourage National Industrial Re- 
covery, to foster fair competition, and to 
provide for the construction of certain 
useful public works, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 16, 1933 ‘(Public No. 
67, 73d Congress), and in order to effect 
the purposes of that Act, it is hereby 
ordered that— 

Conformity to Code 

(1) Contracts for supplies. Every con- 
tract entered into within the limits of 
the United States (by which is meant the 
48 States of the Union, the District of 
Columbia, the Territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska, the Panama Canal Zone, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands) by th: 
Uniteo States or any of its agencies oi 


instrumentalities for supplies mined, pro- | 


duced, or manufactured in the United 
States as contemplated by Section 2, Title 
III, of the Act approved March 3, 1933, 
entitled “An Act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30 
1934. and for other purposes.” (Public 
No. 428, 72d Congress), except as set forth 
in the proviso under paragraph ‘A) be- 
low, shall provide and require that: 

(A) The contractor shall comply with 
all provisions of the applicable approved 
code of fair competition for the trade or 
industry or subdivision thereof concerned, 
or, 
competition for the trade or industry or 
subdivision thereof concerned, then with 
the provisions of the President's reem- 
ployment agreement promulgated under 
authority of Section 4 (A) of the fore- 
going Act, or any amendment thereof!, 
without regard to whether the contractor 
is himself a party to such code or agree- 
meitl, 

Severance of Contracts 

Provided that where supplies are pur- 
chased that are not mined, produced, or 
manufactured in the United States the 
;Special or general code of fair 
shail apply to that portion of the contract 

xecuted within the United States. 

(B) If the contractor fails to 
with the foregoing provision, the 
ernment may by written notice to 
contractor terminate the contractor's 
right to proceed with the contract, and 
purchase in the open market the unde- 
| 1ivered portion of the supplies covered 
by the contract, and the contractor and 
his sureties shall be liable to the Govern- 


comply 
Gov- 


if there be no approved code of fair | 


practice | 


the ! 


president of Haiti should ask for a group 
of officers to assist in further training of 
the constabulary. The constabulary is to 
be turned over to Haiti officers Oct. 1, 1934. 

The new financial plan goes into opera- 
tion Jan. 1, 1934. It provides that bonds 
be completely amortized by 1944, al- 
though they may be retired before that 
time if bondholders consent. Since cus- 
tomers are the main Haitian reserve 
source, arrangements are made in the 
treaty for a customs staff. 

If controversy arises between the two 
nations, it will be submitted to arbitra- 
tion if not settled by diplomatic means 

A treaty covering this same ground was 
drawn up last year but was not ratified 
by the Haitian senate, but objections have 
been overcome and the treaty now takes 
the form of an executive agreement. It 
was signed for the United States by the 
American Minister, Norman Armour. 


Plane Re »placeme ents 
Keep Aviation Modern 


Commercial Services Renew 
Equipment Before Worn Out 


Airplanes in commercial service are no 
longer used until they are worn out. In- 
stead airplanes which are still serviceable 
are being supplanted by speedier and bet- 
ter equipped aircraft, needed to keep up 
the swift pace of progress now established 
in the air transport industry 

The tendency for commercial aviation 
;companies to build up their fleets with 
new equipment is noted by officers of the 
Navy who have recently completed an in- 
spection tour of aircraft repair methods 
|used in the larger commercial air lines 
of the United States. Their observations 


Radio 


Uniform Control 
Of Broadcasting 
In North America 


Conference Adopts 
Frequency Allocation 
Practice—No Decision on 
Division of Channels 








The North American Radio Conference 
closed Aug. 9 its four-weeks session in 
Mexico City by adopting several recome 
mendations. It failed to settle the puze 
zling question of how nations on the cone 
tinent should divide up the available free 
quencies. 

In announcing results of the confere 
ence, the Department of State explained, 
Aug. 10, that other nations are to adopt 
our system of frequency separation. Sta- 
tions will have a 10-kilocycle separation 
and 50-cycle tolerance, as now practiced 
in this country, with an improvement in 
general reception predicted. 

Interference to Be Reduced 

This will reduce interference now caused 
by powerful Mexican stations which are 
assigned mid-channel frequencies. Such 
assignments interfere with stations adjoin- 
ing either side of such frequencies. From 
now on, only one station in this country 
will meet intereference from a station in 
Mexico 

The Conference favors use of directional] 
antennae and _ synchronization where 
possible to reduce the number of broad- 
casting channels used. 

Each country is to check operations of 
its stations and to study means of reduce 
ing interference. A full exchange of in- 
formation on broadcasting will take place, 

American System Adopted 

Under the Madrid treaty, which controls 
international radio operations, each cone 
tinent can adopt its own frequency alloca- 
tions 

The 
mended 
covering 


Mexico City conference recom- 
that allocation and regulations 
use of non-broadcasting fre- 
quencies be based on the United States 
proposals, which assign frequencies ta 
services such as mobile, radiobeacon, air- 
plane, amateur and similar groups. 
Ad‘ournment was on a friendly basis, the 
Department of State announced, w.'h an 
expression of hope that cooperation would 
be continued to solve remaining problems. 





Decline in Auto Traffic 
Over Border to Montreal 


are reported in the News Letter of the} 


Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy De- 
partment. 

Engines of aircraft rapidly become ob- 
solete nowadays because of the develop- 
ment of new designs or they are retired 
after some 4,000, hours of operation while 
still apparently intact, because of uncer- 
tainty. concerning metallic fatigue 


ment for any excess cost 
Government thereby 

(2) Disbursing officers. No 
officer shall be held liable for 
ment made under the provisions 
ioregoing Act, or any Executive order 
sued under authority of that Act, or 
the unobligated balance of 
payment involved. 

(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
| ‘The White House, Aug. 10, 1933. 


disbursing 
any 


is- 
for 


occasioned the | 


pay-| 
of the 


any over-| 


American tourist traffic to Montreal ap- 
pears to be on the decline. 

A recent check up. made by Consul J. H 
‘Keeley and reported to the Department 
of Commerce, shows that at three of the 
main border points 31,440 cars from the 
United States were recorded from April 
1 to July 22. This is a decrease of ap- 
proximately 30 per cent compared with 
the volume of traffic through these ports 
during the corresponding period of last 
year. 


Drop i in Tobacco Exports 
Exports of leaf tobacco in the first half 
| of 1933 were 6 per cent less than in 1932. 
Volume in 1933 was 168,000,000 pounds 
valued at $24,234,308. Cigarette exports 
| fell off 15 per cent for the half year, 
| (Department of Commerce.) 














who should be earning thousands 
more a year, but somehow lack the 
self-confidence to step out and get | 
it. It explains some of the changes 
that are taking place today. It tells 
how you can equip yourself to take 
your place in the new business 
structure with confidence and in 
creased earning power. 


This booklet is for men of seri- | 
ous purpose only. It will take half | 
an hour to read, and it is free. 
Frankly, it is difficult for us to un- | 
derstand how any man who in- 
tends to make himself independent 
in the next five years can afford 
not to read it. Send for your copy 
of the booklet today. It will come 
to you by mail, without obligation. | 


Rem e mw eee rere eee m eens anese 


712 Astor Place, New York | 
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New ideas are revising our national life 
at breath-taking speed and on an un- 
dreamed scale. 

The vistas of change opened by the 
National Recovery Act alone almost 
stagger the imagination 

The elimination of child labor, of the 
sweatshop and of unfair competition 
are with us in fact—ideas which have 
been in the making for years but have 
moved to swift and unexpected fulfill- 


| ment in a few short months 


Every issue of Collier's sells ideas — 
| the ideas of today and tomorrow. Writ- 
ing of the minimum wage Jaw recently 


THE - 


MEMBER 


WE DO OUR PART 





passed in Connecticut, State Labor Com- 
missioner Joseph M. Tone says, ‘No 
small part of the credit for the enactment 
of this law must go to Collier's Magazine 

. Your graphic portrayal of the situa- 
tion helped in large measure to pass the 
bill, which will eventually mean the end 
of the sweatshop in Connecticut.’ 

Now we are at the threshold of a 
new idea in national buying. The iden- 
tification and selection of merchandise 
manufactured under the fair practice 
codes of the National Recovery Act 

Collier's in an editorial in the August 
19th issue joins in showing the public 


A Pusuication that Seuts IpEas 


ts best qualified to SELL Mercuanpise 


how it may give preference to those 
manufacturers and merchants who are 
operating under the codes of fair practice 
approved by the federal government. 
And how the insignia of the National 
Recovery Act is “‘a mark of distinction” 
identifying merchandise as having been 
manufactured under proper conditions 
of hours, wages, prices and competition. 


Collier's sells ideas. This quality is 
responsible for Collier’s leadership 
among the. active, open-minded, fast- 
thinking people in every community 
whose needs are cfeating today’s best 
market for merchandise. 
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How to Recognize FOOD AND CARE OF cao, 
TO ENCOURAGE IT TO SING 


Advice on How to Keep Home Pet in Good Health and Spirits 
Given by Biological Survey 


Poison Ivy Plant 
So as to Avoid It 


Precaution Advised in Pref- 
erence to Difficulty of 
Curing Infection; Means 
To Eradicate Growth 








HE PROBLEM of ivy poisoning pre- 
sents itself anew, every Summer. Its 
various aspects of how to recognize and 
avoid the poisonous plant, how to eradi- 
cate it, and what to do to cure infections 
are discussed by L. E. Warren, Department 


of Agriculture, who has made an intensive 


study of the subject. 

The symptoms of ivy poisoning range 
from slight redness and itching to enor- 
mous swelling with extensive blisters, ac- 
companied by severe burning sensations. 
There are all graduations between these 
extremes. In mild cases the skin is cov- 
ered with numerous small blisters. 

Blisters Not Poisonous 

The blisters contain a colorless serum 
which is not poisonous; consequently 
poisoning can not spread from broken 
blisters. Pustules may form and infec- 
tions may result as secondly consequences 
Recovery usually occurs in from 10 days 
to three weeks. Occasionally a persistent 
skin inflammation follows: 

Poison ivy may be best recognized by its 
leaves and by its fruits. Each leaf is di- 
vided into three leaflets—never five, as in 
the Virginia creeper or woodbine. The 
margins of the leaflets vary from smooth 
to more or less notched. The small green- 
ish flowers appear in May and June, and 
male and the female flowers being borne 
on separate plants. The fruits, which are 
the size of a small pea, are pale green 
and poisonous when immature but ivory- 
white and not poisonous after ripening 

After the plants are a year or two old 
they develop aerial rootlets along the 
stems. These assist the plant in climbing. 
They also serve as an aid in identification 
In the Fall the leaves become brilliantly 
colored, principally scarlet and orange— 
a circumstance which victimizes many an 
unsuspecting collector. 

Poisoning may result from touching the 
plants or from coming in contact with 
clothing, shoes, tools, and the like, which 
themselves have been contaminated with 
the sticky juice. The poison retains its 
virulence for a great length of time so 
that if contaminated clothing or tools be 
laid aside at the close of the season poi- 
soning may result the next season on 
their use being resumed. 

Smoke from the burning plants may 
carry minute particles of the poison. If 
this touches the skin or is breathed poi- 
soning will result. 

Care After Contact 

If a person has touched the poisonous 
plants or had reason to suspect that he 
has, he should wash the hands or other 


exposed parts of the body with coal oil, | 
avoiding the | 


rubbing alcohol or gasoline, 
ethyl type of the latter and having due re- 
gard to the fire hazard. Afterwards the 
parts should be thoroughly washed with 
strong soap suds, using a flesh brush, be- 
ing sure to brush carefully under the nails. 

In the absence of gasoline or denatured 


alcohol washing with soap suds alone is! 


efficacious. Avoid the use of cold cream 
or ointments of any kind as these dissolve 
the poison and tend to cause its spread 
by contaiminating the clothing. If these 
measures are not effective, it is advisable 
to consult a physician. 

Ivy above ground is readily killed by 
spraying with a strong brine solution 


which may be made by dissolving three | 


pounds of salt in one gallon of water. 
Additional spraying may be necessary to 
kill new shoots. 

A better method is to cut the vines, es- 
pecially if they are growing on fences and 
trees, below the ground, and then satu- 
ate the cut bases with brine. A second 
dose should be given in about two weeks 

Use of Destroying Sprays 

A thorough wetting with kerosene oil 
applied by means of a spray pump or 
sprinkler, will kill plants after one or two 
applications. This oil should be used witn 
care since it will also kill other plants if 
it comes in contact with them. 

The plants may also be killed by means 
of a spray 
sodium arsenite, using one pound to five 
gallons of water. This solution 
poisonous and should not be used where 
cattle have access. 

Crude sulphuric acid will also kill the 


vines by the application of a few drops at | 


the base of the roots each week uniil 
they die. A member of the staff of the 
State Department of Health has used old 
crank case oil for this purpose with suc- 
cess. 

The vines may be killed by ploughing 
corn or other hoed crops. The cultiva- 
tion of the soil by this method will cause 
the vines gradually to die out. 

Value of Calcium Chlorate 

The “Rural New Yorker” recommends 
the use of calcium chlorate not the 
chloride. It is dusted on lightly, when 
the leaves are damp with dew or rain 
so that it will not slide off. Its affinity 
for moisture from the air is so great that 
very soon the white dust disappears, and 
drops of moisture are in their place. 

As a spray, ome pound is enough for 
from one to two gallons of water. The 
weaker solution may work but this should 
be tried, as plants differ in resistance at 
times. A forcible spray is better than a 
mere sprinkling. 


Work for Aged and Infirm 
In Making Things for Home 


[yertorep workers, especially aged 
or infirm persons who find it diffi- 
cult to secure employment, are given a 
special opportunity for work in Zurich, 
Switzerland, through handicraft work- 
shops which the municipal government 
has established 
The American Consul General at Zurich 
reports that successful training has been 
given to workers between the ages of 40 
and 70 in the production of articles of 
furniture, tools, utensils, silverware, rugs, 
hammocks, rope, covers and all kinds of 
ornaments and trinkets. 
No previous knowledge of the arts and 
crafts is required by those 
among whom are aged unemployed book- 





keepers, stenographers, barbers, bank 
clerks, carpenters, bricklayers, and so 
forth. 


The report of the Consul General says 


that it is the object of the city authori- | 
ties to establish new industries in which | 
the aged and infirm may find permanent ! 


remunerative employment, and any indus- 
trial line offering a possibility in this con- 
nection is experimented upon. 

During 1932 the experimental workshops 
were practically self-supporting About 
44,000 pounds of aluminum alone was used 
in the manufacture of ware sold during 
the year. 


o 


consisting of a solution of | 


is very’ 


jbe used. 
for building red blood cells are practically | 


employed, | 


yronerlyv 
, Properly 


By W. L. 
Principal Biologist, 


i, the 

es. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1327, 

from the Government Printing Office 
Do canaries require much care? 

They do not, and for this reason they 

pets among the birds. 

little attention, 
interesting. 





ec 


voice. After 


The young 











is developing 
rupting the purity 
. McATEE 
of 


were 


The popularity 
on the decline so that in 1911 there 
canary is a large bird with a small he 
long, tapering body. At times the bird 


The food requirements of canaries are simple, 
their songs are pleasing and their habits are 


ad, long, 


McATEE 


United States Bureau of Biological Survey 


Government have any information on questions pertaining to canaries? 
“Canaries: 
answers many questions for the owners of these household pets. 
for 


Care and Management” 
It can be obtained 


Their 
5 cents a copy. 


the most common household 
they 


are one of 


What kinds of canaries are there? 

At present there are at least 14 recognized strains, 
large number of varieties. 
cated state as far back as the sixteenth century and Variation 


with a 
The birds were known in a domesti- 


among them began early. There is the common canary and 
from it came the roller or song canary. 
In rearing the song canary, especial care is given to the 


the young birds are fledged they are put in a 
room with males noted for the soft tones of their song. 

canaries, 
with long rolls and trills. 
a harsh tone he is removed to prevent his cor- 
of tone of his brothers. 
Among exhibit birds the Belgian canary 
this canary, 


through imitation, learn here to sing 
If it is found that any young bird 


is very striking. 
reared in Belgium, has been 
few pure-breds left. The typical Belgian 
slender neck, large shoulders, and a 


throws its shoulders up and brings the 


head down well below their level so that the back and tail form a perpendicular line. 
Another variety of canary that resembles the Belgian is the Scotch fancy canary. 
When in position that bird throws the tail in under the perch until tis outline in 


profile is almost a semi-circle. 


The lizard canary is another variety. The wings and tail are black and the back 


is spangled with numerous somewhat triangular black spots. 
the Lancashire, 


frill or Dutch frill canary, 
others. 
What kind of cage should be selected? 
The bird and its comfort should be 
many varieties on the market. 
more room for exercise. A cage 9'. 


Then there are the 


considered first in choosing a cage from the 
A square shape is considered best since it allows 
inches long, 6'4 


inches wide and 9 inches high 


is the minimum size for one bird; a larger cage is preferred. 


The number and arrangement of 


perches in the 


cage Ww give the canary the 


maximum amount of freedom is discussed in the bulletin. 


Where should the cage be placed? 


The susceptibility of canaries to sudden changes in temperature and cold drafts 


that may prove fatal should be borne 
the cage is placed near a window it 


in mind when placing the bird's cage. 
is sometimes necessary to line the edges of 


iI 


the window frame and junction of the upper and lower halves of the window with 


weather stripping to prevent drafts 
The room in which the cage is hanging 

ture day and night. 

tor. 


should be kept at a fairly even tempera- 


The cage should never be suspended directly above a radia- 
It is best to keep it out of the kitchen. 


The bird cage must be kept scrupulously clean if the bird is to remain in good 


health and free from vermin. 
in the bulletin. 


Ways to make this task more simple are suggested 


What are the food requirements of canaries? 


The diet is simple. 


can be purchased ready mixed, and is used where there are only a few birds. 
since canary seed alone does not furnish a balanced food. 


mixture is necessary, 


Lettuce or a bit of apple should be placed between the wires frequently. 


A combination of canary seed, rape seed and a little hemp 


This 


Ways of 


varying the menu by adding chickweed, dandelion heads, whistle and plantain seeds 


are described in the Government publication. 
; and what to do when canaries do not seem to thrive are also answered. 


Questions relating to color 


Bathing, molting, breeding, diseases and many other subjects are discussed in the 


bulletin, “Canaries: 


Copyright, 1933, 


Their Care and Management.” 


by The United States News 


FRUITS ORCHARD SHOULD YIELD 


Variety Ripening at Different Times Throughout Season 
As Source of Good Living on Farm 





By 


EARL PAGE 


Commissioner of Agriculture, State of Arkansas 


GOOD family orchard should have a 

variety of fruits, and an assortment 
of varieties of apples, peaches and grapes, 
that ripen at different times during the 
season, sv that the family may have fresh 
fruit throughout the season from the be- 
ginning of the ripening period of the ear- 
liest varieties. 

There should be one or more peach and 
apple trees of the different varieties that 
will continue ripening from the month of 
June on to the first of October or later. 
There should be both peaches and apples 
ripening over a period of at least three 
months of the year, with Winter apples 
that may be stored away in the cellar for 
use until the following Spring. There 
should be an assortment of plums and of 
cherries, chosen from among the best va- 
rieties. 

Three or four different varieties of 
grapes should be grown, At least two va- 
rieties of pears should be in the family 
orchard, one good for eating, and another 
for preserving. 

Fig trees are easily killed by severe 
freezes, and may not survive the Winters. 
They should be planted on the south side 
of some building or wind brake that will 
give them some protection in severe 
freezes. If the fig trees freeze and Win- 
ter kill, they usually put out some fruit 
the first of the year. 

Figs in the raw state, when ripe, make 
splendid fruit for breakfast and other 
meals, with or without cream and sugar: 
There is no fruit that makes better pre- 
serves. Ripe figs always sell well inthe 
towns, too, and a good fig tree will bear 
from $5 to $10 worth of fruit at 50 cents 
a gallon, 
mand. 

The fruit trees should be supplemented 
with berries, beginning with a few rows of 
Blakemore and other varieties of straw- 


which they will always com- , 


| berries, including the early and late ones, 


and those in between. There should be 
some of that prize new berry—the Young- 
berry, which is a cross between the dew- 
berry and raspberry. 

Gooseberries are good also. They are 
tart, make good pies and other things. 
Some will like currants, and they will do 
well in most parts. There should be some 
raspberries, tame blackberries and possi- 
bly some tame dewberries. 

All of the fruit and berries should be 
properly pruned, sprayed and cared for, 
and be well cultivated and fertilized with 
stable manure. With a good pressure 
cooker and canning outfit at a cost of $10 
to $15, the fruit and berries that may be 
canned, preserved, and made into jellies, 
marmalades, fruit juices, etc., the family 
table will always have tempting food and 
a healthy diet. 

While arranging the family orchard, a 
few nut trees should be added or included. 
A few paper shell pecan trees, and a dozen 
or so walnuts should be set out at con- 
venient places. 

All of this together will form the foun- 
dation for good living on the farm, and 
that should be the first objective in farm 
life. With a good family orchard, a good 
garden, plenty of milk, butter and cream; 
with eggs and chickens, fresh meats in the 
Winter, cured bacon and hams, etc., 
through the rest of the year, with plenty 
of good cornbread or biscuits, an occa- 
sional batch of hominy with potatoes, tur- 
nips, and pumpkins thrown in, the farm 
family so circumstances can easily feel in- 
dependent of the town and city families, 
so far as a living is concerned. 

Added to all of this is a home without 
paying rent every month, with free water 
for the pumping, free fuel for the cutting 
and hauling, and lights at but little out- 
lay for oil. 


LIVER FOR BUILDING UP BLOOD 


Many Palatable Ways of Preparing Food Recognized as 
Excellent for Growing Children 


Fhvey deserves a place in the family 
diet, says Rowena Schmidt Carpenter, 
associate specialist, United States Bureau 
cf Home Economics, because it isa valu- 
able food for everybody, especially for chil- 
dren. Experts today agree that liver is an 
excellent food for growing children who 
need to manufacture good red blood cells. 

When the price of calves’ liver makes 
it a luxury, beef, pork, and lamb liver may 
These are less expensive, and 


as valuable as calves’ liver. Kidneys are 
said to be nearly as effective as livers for 
this purpose. 

Liver and kidneys contain a _ large 
amount of iron, but this is not their only 
claim to distinction. Part of the remark- 


able value of these meats in preventing | 


and curing some types of anemia is due 
to the copper they contain. Still other 
substances, scientists think, may also con- 
tribute to their use for this purpose. 

It is a good practice to serve liver or 
kidneys to children frequently. Children 
whe are anemic may need one of these 
meats at least as often as once a week. 
When chicken, duck, goose, turkey, or rab- 
bit is on the family menu the children 
should have the livers 

Liver has a very delicate 
prepared. Many 


flavor 


people form a 


prejudice against it or fail to appreciate 


its flavor because it has been poorly cooked. | 
easily overdone by | 
a little too long or by using 


Liver may be very 
cooking it 
a temperature slightly too high. 

There are many delicious ways to pre- 
pare liver other than to saute and broil 
it. These quick methods of cooking are 
especially desirable for lamb and calves’ 
liver or for tender, fresh beef liver, all of 
which should be cooked only long enough 
tu take away the red color. 

Pork or other liver with a less delicate 
flavor and texture tastes better if par- 
beiled and then braised or baked. Make 
into a loaf with rice, into a salad with 
cucumbers and celery, or prepared as a 


scalloped or creamed dish, liver may be a 


novelty to the family. 





Jelly From Sweet Potatoes 
Is Palatable Preparation 


ELLY of good quality can he made from 
« sweet potatoes. 

From a bushel of the Nancy Hall vari- 
ety of sweet potatoes the Tennessee State 
Experiment Station reports that it made 
nearly 200 glasses of jelly which appeared 


|to be suitable as a basis for making mixed 
if it is, 


jellies of different kinds and of desirable 
quality. 


need | 


the Border Fancy, the Norwick and 
1 


feeding. | 


jexperimentally in place of cane 


| |Briefer School Ter Term 


With Less to Learn 


Curtailment of Education Adds 
To Parental Responsibility 
For Child Training 


Marr responsibilities in the training ot 

children, formerly assumed by the 
schools, are being thrown back on parent: 
as the result of curtailment of schoo! 
funds. The extent to which this proces 
has proceeded is shown by a recent surve’ 
of the Office of Education; one or mort 
phases of educational service have bee: 
eliminated in half of the city school sys- 
tems of the Nation. 

Kindergartens have been curtailed o1 
entirely eliminated in 170 cities; school 
for handicapped children in an equal num- 
ber; night schools in 120 cities; art in- 
struction in 100 cities; music instruction 
in 160 cities; school nurses in 135 citic 
home economics or manual arts in 145 
cities; and physical education in 160 citi 

Another feature of the present problem 
is the reduction of school terms. About 
250,600 children in this country are a 
tending school on a part-time basis, ai 
an additional 150,000 are housed in tem 
porary shacks. Approximately 8,000 rura 
schools were forced to close early last 
year. About 100 city school systems a 
reducing the term by 20 days ‘r more. 

There has been delay in the const: 
tion of about 4,000 rural school building 
while some 18,000 rural school districts are 
not making the necessary minor repai''s 
to prevent their buildings and equipment 
from deteriorating. About 17,000 ru 
schools are operating with an abnormal 
lack of equipment. 


Minerals That Help Child 
To Develop Physically 
HE GROWING CHILD should have an 





abundance of minerals in the diet. Spe- 
cial care must be taken to select foods 
rich in calcium, phosphorus, and iron 





Milk is the best source of calcium and : 
good source of phosphorus, says the C 
dren's Bureau, but other foods are needed 
to provide iron and sometimes iodin« 

Calcium helps to build bone and teeth 
It is also a necessary part of the blood 
and of all body organs. Although many 
other foods, such as vegetables and fruit 
supply small amounts of calcium, milk is 
the chief source of calcium in the diet, 
and other sources should not be relied on. 
A quart of milk furnishes about as much 
calcium as 13 large oranges or two pounds 
of cauliflower, says the Bureau. If the 
child is to get enough calcium he must be 
given plenty of milk. 

Phosphorus helps to build bones, teeth 
and nerve tissue. Milk furnishes the body 
with considerable phosphorus. Eggs, meat, 
fish, and whole-grain cereals are the best 
foods for furnishing additional phosphorus 

Iron helps to build red blood cells, and 
thus to prevent anemia. Milk supplies 
some iron, but not enough. Egg yolk, 
dark-green leafy vegetables, fruit, whole- 
grain cereals, and meat—especially liver 
supply a great deal of iron. 

Iodine is needed to bring about proper 
action of the thyroid gland and to prevent 
certain forms of goiter. In many regions 
iodine is found in milk, but it is lacking 
in milk produced in “goiter regions.” Sea 
food is rich in iodine. 








Peril in Eating Frozen Food 
Long After It Is Defrested 


),ROZEN FOODS should be treated as 
perishable products and used within a 


'few hours after being defrosted, the Mas- 


sachusetts State Experiment .Station re- 
ports after studying frozen foods in role- 
tion to health. The station found that the 
bacterial count of frozen foods is low, but 
increases very rapidly after defrosting. 

The effect of the frozen-pack process on 
the quality of vegetables has been investi- 
gated by several State experiment stations, 
the Office of Experiment Stations, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, states. The Califoy- 
nia station, for example, has found peas, 
string beans, and spinach blanched for ¢ 
short time and then preserved by freezing 
storage to be superior to the same vege- 
tables frozen raw or after being blanched 
for long periods. Corn frozen on the cob 
and in the husk proved satisfactory. 

In investigations designed to improve the 
product and expand the market for frozen 
vegetables, the New York State station 
found that varieties of peas commonly 
grown for canning are not so suitable for 
commercial freezing as are the high-qual- 
ity market-garden varieties. High-quality 
varieties of sweet corn of uniform color 
made especially attractive and fine-fia- 
vored frozen products. 


Banana’s Dark Brown Spots 
Show It Is Ripe for Eating 


JROBABLY one of the heaviest losses 

entailed in the fruit line is that borne 
by the banana, says Dr. W. Shirley Wynne, 
Ccmmissioner of Health, City of New York 
As a rule this fruit is plentiful and low 
priced throughout the year. Because so 
many housewives, and others, too, have a 
tendency to refuse to purchase the banana 
when dark-brown spots begin to appear 
on the skin, thousands of dozens of this 
fruit are consigned to the dealer’s garbage 
can daily. 

As a matter of fact, the banana is only 
fit to eat when there are dark spots on 








fhe peel. For then the fruit is fully ma- 
tured, fully ripe, is more palatable, and 
not only is more easily digested, but is 


more healthful. 

The dietetic value of the banana has 
been thoroughly studied. In recent years 
favorable results have been reported in 
its use in connection with infant feeding 
Banana powder or sugar has been used 
sugar in 
the modification of milk for infant feed- 
ing, and a recent study showed a greater 
retention of calcium through the use of 
banana sugar. 

The scientific investigations made of ba- 
nanas in the diet seem to explain the 
value of bananas in various intestinal dis- 
turbance which had been shown empiri- 
caliy to respond to the treatment with 
this particular fruit. 
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Tests of Fitness of Building 
As Habitation 











Advice to Prospective Home 
Good Construction 


Buyers on How to Determine 
of House to Live In 





 hesrgpes is danger that, during the pres- 
ent period of business recovery, home 
builders will make too great a secrifice of 
quality in order to secure economy. 

This is the warning of James Taylor, 
housing expert of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. He points out that cheap and shoddy 
building practices in home construction 
have become prevalent in many instances 
in previous periods of business recovery 

Te shortage of home dwellings in the 
United States is estimated to amount to 
500,000 residences. This shortage, the 
result of curtailed building during re- 
cent years, should result in a marked in- 
crease in home construction once business 
recovery is under way, according to Mr. 
Taylor. 

Qualities of Dwelling 
Which Make It Habitable 

Prospective home buyers will find a De- 
partment of Commerce publication—*How 
to Judge a House’—of value in aiding 
them to choose a home. This publication 
gives detailed instructions as to how to 
correctly evaluate a building designed for 
use as a dwelling. 

The design and architecture are impor- 
tant, and the home buyer should be care- 
ful not to purchase a house which has 
ome exaggerated architectural feature 
which is likely te be objectionable. 

The walls and foundations of the house 
sheuld be examined to see if they are 
cracked or give signs of settling. The gut- 
ters and down spouts should be inspected 
» determine if they are rust resistant. 

In inspecting a house the room ar- 
rangement should be given special con- 
sideration. The insulation qualities and 
ventilation possibilities, particularly in re- 
gar@ to bedrooms, should be examined 
carefully. 

In examining the kitchen the housewife 
should note the arrangement of the sink, 
work table, kitchen cabinet, stove, refrig- 
erator, and the general position of the 
kitchen in respect to the dining room. She 
should make sure that the preparation of 
a meal and the subsequent cleaning up 
can be done with a minimum of waste 
effort. 


Care in Construction 
Of Smaller Details 


The basement construction of a house 
should be such as to provide sufficient 
space for the housewife to store preserves 
and vegetables. The walls of the base- 
ment should be examined to make sure 
that there are no cracks between the win- 
dow frames and the masonry. 

If the stairway from the basement is 
against a wall the home buyer should 
check to see how the stairway is sup- 
ported and to note the overhead clearance. 

A good index of the builder’s conscien- 
tiousness in house construction is the care 


with which he has attended to relatively 
unimportant details. One such detail is 
the manner in which linoleum is fitted 
into the corners of a room and around 
jogs, pipes, and radiators. A heavy, serv- 
;iceable floor covering—such as battleship 
linoleum—will be found one of the best 
floor coverings for the kitchen 

In other rooms the housewife will want 
an attractive flooring—such as oak, cut 
quarter grain, to exhibit the natural beauty 
of the wood. Wide cracks in the floor 
are a sign that the lumber was improp- 
erly seasoned when installed, and bulges 
are a sign that the flooring has been sub- 
jected to an undue amount of moisture 

The woodwork should be inspected to see 
if cracks have developed at the corners 
around doors and windows. There should 
;be no cracks between the baseboard and 
the floors or the wall. 

If there is a fireplace in the house be- 
ing examined, it should be tested by build- 
ing a fire in it to see if any smoke is 
thrown out into the room. This is the 
only sure way to determine if the fireplace 
will be satisfactory. 

If the walls are unpapered they should 
be examined for the quality of the plaster 
job. Plaster cracks seldom develop until 
a house is from six months to a year old 
Thc housewife and her husband can de- 
termine the quality of the job by looking 
for damp spots and skimped plaster 
through which the outlines of the lath 
may show. If sand can be brushed from 
the walls the prospective buyer has a sure 
indication of a poor plaster job. 


Importance of Closets, 
Capacious and Numerous 

Closets should be an important item in 
an inspection tour. Downstairs the house- 
wife will want one near the front entrance 
for wraps, and also a convenient closet 
near the kitchen or back door to take 
care of mops, brooms, and other house- 
hcid equipment. 

In looking at the second floor the same 
general process should be employed as for 
the lower floors. The floors, woodwork, 
closet space, and windows should be in- 
;spected. Other objects of importance, both 
upstairs and down, are the screens for 
the windows and the type of hardware 
used. In poorly built houses the doors 
frequently refuse to latch. 

In the bathroom the housewife should 
note the general character of the fixtures, 
and whether there is a shower. There 
should be no cracks between tne tile work 
and the »Xathtub, or between the tub and 
the walls. 

An important point in determining the 
comfort of the house is to be sure that 
there: is an attic or air chamber above 
the bedrooms. If there is no attic there 
should be a well-insulated roof which will 
shut off the heat in the Summer and 
check the loss of warmth in the Winter. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR STUDY 


Health Examinations as Basis for caida Children to 


Return to S$ 


chool Work 





A “SUMMER ROUND-UP,” to prepare 

children for opening of the next school 
term by giving them a thorough health 
cxaminaticn, is advised for all school com- 
munities by the United States Office of 
Education. 

Health inspections of this sort which 
result in valuable findings for the use of 
parents in providing correct health condi- 
tions for their children are now being con- 
ducted for thousands of children through- 
out the country. The Office of Education 
points out that communities holding these 
examinations are not making it compul- 

ry for parents to act on their findings; 
it is entirely optional with the parents 
whether defects are remedied. 

Summer health inspection work for chil- 
dren in _the | town of Pearl River, La., is 


cited by the Office of Education as an ex- 
ample of the effective work along this line 
which has been accomplished by many 
communities. 

Pearl River is a widely sec tt 
with a population of about 300. 
no visiting nurse or health inspector, and 
it is seven miles to the nearest doctor or 
drug store. When the “Summer-Round- 
Dp” was announced at school there was 
a splendid response from the mothers. 

Fxaminations revealed that a large num- 
ber of the children suffered from adenoids 
or from some form of tonsil infection 
There were also the usual number of chil- 
dren with poor vision, bad hearing, de- 
caved teeth, and one case of hookworm. 

The boy found with hookworm was given 
hospital treatment, and his effectiveness 
for school work greatly increased. 


‘red village 
There is 


STEP- SAVING SORT OF KITCHEN 


Convenience of Housewife in 


Preparing and Serving Meals 


and C leaning U Pas Prime Essential 


N A KITCHEN arranged as it should 

be, convenience is the prime essential 
There is a definite order or sequence in 
which the kitchen tasks follow each other, 
the Department of Agriculture points out 
in a recent statement; and the stationary 
equipment should be set with this sequence 
in mind. 

The housewife or 
food preparation center 
sink—to the cook center—stove; then to 
the serving center—cabinet, counter, or 
table; and finally to the dishwashing or 
clearing-eway center—sink, and china 
eluset. Even a slight change in placing 
the moveable equipment, it is suggested, 
may make a great difference in working 
comfort. 

It may be that merely using a work- 
table on castors or changing the location 
of the dish cupboard, or other pieces, the 
housewife can save herself many steps. In 
an owned home it is possible to have the 
sink with its water connections moved so 
that it will be in better relation to the 
other equipment and have a better light. 
Gas piping is often relocated to advan- 
tage, and other changes can be made that 
would be impcssible in a rented house. 

The best plan of all, of course, to 
arrange the kitchen on paper in advance 
of building, so as to have each picce of 
equipment in the best place from the start 
Almost every woman has in the back of 
her, mind a more or less definite picture 
of the kind of workshop she wants for 
herself when it is possible to plan it. 

No matter how long we must wait, 
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cook moves from the 
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a good thing to imagine our ideal kitchen 
and be ready to say exactly what we want 
when the time comes. Meantime we can 
form our habits of work with attention 
to step-saving and moticn-saving. 

A model kitchen is described by De- 
partment of Agriculture. A modern one- 
piece sink with a left-hand drainboard 
and a swinging faucet for both hot and 
coid water is lighted from above by a 
short double window. The sink is the right 
height from the floor, so that the house- 
wife can work without stooping. A high 
stool is kept under one end of the sink. 
where the housewife can sit down to 
many of her tasks. 

After preparing her vegetables and fill- 
ing the saucepan with water at the sink, 
the housewife can lift it directly to the 
stove next to the sink. This is a modern 
white-enameled range easily wiped off and 
kept clean. When not in use. the stove 
burners can be covered and the surface 
usea as a table top. 

The breakfast alcove is just beyond the 
stove. Meals to be served therein can be 

dished right from the stove: when the 
Cining-room is used, the alcove table be- 
comes @ convenient service center. A win- 
dow gives light to this corner and good 
cross ventilation. Three-cornered shelves 
rovide places for the electric toaster, the 
coffee perrolator, tea set, and other thing 
of frequent table use. 

The dish cupboard is above and to the 
left of the drainboard, so that the dishes 
can be put away without extra steps as 
they are washed and dried. A closet for 
storage of supplies and the refrigerator 
are on the opposite side of the room. 
Diffused light from the ceiling proves sat- 
isfactory for work in the evening. 

A kitchen of this type need not be large: 
but its arrangements will prove convenient 
Fresh curtains and small pots of flowers 
en the window sills will complete the 
charm of a well- -planned room. 
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‘Defective Diet 


Hazard to Health 


In Homes of Poor 


'Pellagra Ascribed to Lack of 


Milk and Lean Meat, and 
Curable by Eating Vita« 
min-supplying Yeast 


WHat is pellagra? 

t is a disease which is endemic in 
certain sections of the southern States. 
The United States Bureau of Home Eco 
nomics and the office of cooperative ex< 
tension work of the Department of Ag- 
riculture have compiled facts on this dis 
ease from publivations of the United States 
Public Health Service. 

What is the cause of pellagra? 

Although it is directly due to a lack of 
the pellagra-preventive factor owing to 
an insufficient amount of certain foods, 
including milk and fresh lean meat, it is 
indirectly attributable to poverty In 
studies made of the situation a striking 
inverse relationship between family in- 
come and pellagra incidence, and a seas 
sonal fluctuation of the disease corre< 
sponding to the ability of the family ta 
obtain adequate diet was found 

Children and Women Affected 

Who are the most frequent victims? 

Pellagra occurs in a mild form with 
great frequency among children from 2 
to 15 years of age. It occurs frequently 
also among women from 20 to 40 years 
of age, especially among those with fam< 
ilies. It is suspected that many such 
women tend to deprive themselves of cer< 
tain foods in favor of other memberg 
of the family. 

What are the symptoms of pellagra? 

A loss of strength, with indigestion or 
nervousness or both, appearing or increas- 
ing in the late Winter or Spring and im< 
proving in the Fall, weariness, dizziness or 
vertigo, discomfort or pain in the pit of 
the stomach, headaches, and wakefulness 
are common early symptoms of the dis< 
ease. Such symptoms may, of course, be 
due also to causes other than pellagra. 

Later Stages of Pellagra 

A burning or scalding of the mouth, red< 
dened tongue, and burning of the hands 
and feet may be characteristics of later 
stages of pellagra. Their presence justifies 
a suspicion of the disease, especially if 
the individual is known to use a diet low 
in milk, meat, vegetables and fruit. For 
such symptoms, counsel should be given 
to improving the diet, but at the same 
time the individual should be urged ta 
seek competent medical service. 

The most definite and characteristic 
signs of the disease are the more or less 
bilaterially symmetrical skin lesions, at 
first appearing like sunburn, then turn< 
ing a dirty-brown color, parchmentlike in 
texture, after which the skin becomes 
rough and scaly, and even cracks and 
peels. The eruption appears most fre< 
quently on the backs of the hands, on 
the feet, forearms, legs, neck and back. 

In children, a close observer may detect 
such symptoms as listlessness and fretfule 
ness, loss of activity and loss of weight, 

Spring and Surnmmer Disease 

When is pellagra most likely to occur? 

It is practically nonexistent from No« 
vember through February. In the late 
Winter and early Spring, the food supply 
of some families consists largely of highly 
refined cereals, fat salt pork, lard, sugar 
and sirup. 

The absence of a sufficient quantity of 
the pellagra-preventive vitamin in this 
combination of foods brings on the dis< 
ease by April or May and recuurent ate- 
tacks usually appear slightly earlier than 





the initial onset. The number of cases 
usually reaches a peak by June, after 
which it rapidly declines, until by No- 
vember most of the cases have disap- 
peared. 
Yearly Fluctuation in Prevalence 

In addition to this seasonal variation, 
there is a marked year-to-year fluctua- 
tion, inversely proportional to the pure 
chasing power of the family or to the 
productiveness of the cow or garden or 


both. In the wake of lowered wages as 
well as of such disasters as floods, hur- 
ricanes, or droughts, there is an increase 
in the number of cases of pellagra. 

What is a preventive or cure for 
disease? 

Dried bakers’ or brewers’ yeast is so rich 
in the pellagra-preventive factor that it is 
a cheap and specific cure and preventive. 
Experience shows, however, that yeast is 
usually considered as a medicine rather 
than as a food, and that its use is likely 
to be discontinued shortly after recovery 
is tompleted. Unless the diet has mean- 
time improved, a recurrence of the disease 
may take place. 
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Relative Value of Flower Pot 
When Made of Paper or Tin 


JAPER FLOWER POTS, if properly im- 
pregnsted with some substance, such 
asphalt, that prevents decomposition, 
may be used successfully for growing 
plants, the Massachusetts State Experi- 
ment Station reports. 

If, however, the pots decompose, they 
furnish food for microorganisms which 
meke use of the nitrogen of the soil an€ 
cause nitrogen starvation of the planty 
unless available nitrogen in excess of the 
needs of the microorganisms is supplied 
to the soil 

The Massachusetts station also found 
that the tin-can plant container is not 
only cheap, but very efficient and appears 
to have certain distinct advantages, for 
liniited use, over paper and other kinds of 
containers. 
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To Wipe Out All Crimes of Extortion 





Government Enforcement Agencies Prepar- 
ing to Work Secretly With New Equipment 


And 





By JOSEPH 


Assistant to the 


LITTLE MORE than a month has 
passed since the Attorney General of 
the United States, Homer S. Cummings 
appointed a speciag assistant for the sole 
purpose of concentrating upon the prob- 


lem of using all of the forces of the De- 
against 
imes, par- 

Al- 


re 






partment of Justice in a wa 
racketeering and other allied « 
ticularly those based on extortion 








most simultaneously with the initiz 
of this particular movement, nume 
kidnapings occurred throughout the United 
States 

We are all agreed. I am sure, that this 
is one of the most hateful of all crimes 
The Attorney General decided that the 
Department of Justice would give imme- 
diate attention to each and every case 
and that agents of the Bureau of Inves- 
tigation would be dispatched to aid or 
assist in the apprehension of every kid- 
naper from one end of this country to 
the other. 

With such thought in mind, he issued 
an invitation to all the people of this 


country promptly to notify the Bureau of 
Investigation of the Department of Jus- 
tice by telephone or wire of the receipt 
of any threat of extortion or any kidnap- 
ing that took place in any part of our 
country. While this is only one phase of 
the large problem before us, even in this 
brief time we have been afforded an op- 
portunity to gauge the ability of the forces 
of the United States Government to some 
extent to cope with this problem 


Bureau of Investigation 
To Be Given Free Hand 

It was decided by our Attorney General 
that in meeting this particular situation 
as far as determining who the kidnapers 
were, bringing them into custody, obtain- 
ing the release of the victims, and the 
return of the ransom money, and prepar- 
ing cases against them for trial, the Bu- 
reau of Investigation should have a free 
hand and that not until criminals were 
brought to the bar of Justice would these 
Federal authorities cease their efforts; 
that is to say, although the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in a technical sense, has the 
authority only to erforce Federal laws and 
to prosecute cases of their violation, since 
the crossing of State lines or the using 
of the mails, or conspiracies for such pur- 
poses, alone would constitute Federal of- 
fenses, this Department never could be 
certain that State lines were not crossed 
or the mails were not used until the 
crimes were fully solved 

Even in those cases where the investi- 
gation disclosed that Federal offenses had 
been committed, and where the criminals 
were actually apprehended through Fed- 
eral agencies, this Department has not 
hesitated to turn the accused over to the 
State authorities for prosecution where 
the State laws provided for severer pun- 
ishment than those assessed by the Fed- 
eral Statutes, and in such cases we have 
had an opportunity to test the power of 
cooperation of the Federal Government 
with the State authorities. 

We may well give some thought to th 
matter of prevention, as well as solution 





and punishment, of these crimes. There | 
are many known criminals in our midst 
who are undoubtedly at this very time 
ploiting anc planning vicious enterprises 
while the various law enforcement agen- 
cies of this country are awaitng their at- 
tack 

Ti is leads to an insistent demand from 


all parts of our country that these hard- 
ened criminals be corraled and put with- 
out the pale of our civilized communities 





Various drastic remedies have been sug- 
gested to accomplish this purpose, in- 
cluding the declaration of a state of in- 
surrection by Chief Executive, and 
the direct atter to enforce the lo 

laws through agency of the Federal 


Government and courts-martial 


No Federal Interference 
With Effective Agencies 
thoughtful minds will 
effort should be made 
laws in an orderly manne 
throuch the proper agencies rather 
resorting to these drastic steps. Un- 
ere is definite evidence of the failure 
of the local authorities 


enforce thei 
own laws, we should refrain from unsound 
and hysterical practice: 

Others suggest the formation of variou 
vigilante groups who can take the en- 
forcement of the law in their own hands 
We are here to announce that the Federal 
Government will enforce its own law 
through its duly constituted and author- 
ized agents engaged for such purpose and 
sworn to perform such duties. 


I am sure that 
that every 
niorce our | 





to 





There is no indication of the break- 
down of Federal authority and it is the 
purpose of this Department to increase 


the members of its Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and other law enforcement agencies 
to such extent as may be found neces- 
sary efficiently to enforce its laws. How- 
ever, the Department will attempt to do 
its full share in ridding the community 
of the hardened criminals 


It tha 
many 
been 
been 


would seem 
of these 

apprehended 
prematurely 


quite apparent 
criminals, having once 

and convicted have 
let loose as dangerou 
agencies among our communities. Man) 
of tnese habitual offenders can not 
prevented from committing crime by 
deterring influence 

They can not be reached by either cer- 


be 


any 


tairty of punishment, speed of punish- 
ment. or its severity. They are totally 
nonsvcial in type and should be treated; 
no differehtly than those unfortunate! 
creatures who, having become dangerous 
maniacs, are required to be safely con- 
fined for all time to State insane hos- 
pitals 

Every criminal, once convicted of a 
crime of violence, should receive the mos 
careful study ‘rom medical and other ex- 


perts before he is permitted to return 


the ordinary walks of life. This is not a 
Federal problem essentially, but it may be 
that some recommendations can be made 


through our ctucies that will lead to uni- 
fofir, practices to be followed in the va- 
rious State institutions 


Makers of Machine Guns 
To Restrict Their Sales 


We have reached an agreement already 
with those manufacturing machine guns 
in our country. They have agreed to 
frain from selling the same to anyone 
other than the Federal Government and 


re- 





the enf of 
divisions. 
machine 
our countr 

It is reasonable, I sugeg 
that if our domestic manufacturer: 


farm h sali s.7 f ra ’ 
form to such ruling, cur country should 


saW reem <4 


There is no possible 
being freely ac 


eXcuse 


guns essible ii 








Approved Methods 


B. KEENAN, 


Attorney General 

not be flooded with machine guns im- 
ported from abroad. The question of 
proper regulation of firearms, which has 


is receiv- 
time we 
legis- 


long been under the public eye 
ing intensive study and in due 
intesa to recommend appropriate 
lation upon this subject. 

In the meantime, we are seeking ad- 
vices from the best minds in oru coun- 
try and we are in direct communication 
with many of the local law enforcement 
agencies in an attempt to bring about the 
maximum amount of cooperation and co- 
relation between the various law enforce- 
ment agencies in our country. 

Once upon a time the so-called des- 
peradoes committed crimes in the various 
States when there were no methods of 
transportation available but by horse o1 
on ioot. Today kidnapers, racketeers and 
gangsters are emptcying telephones 
adios, automobiles and even airplanes 
It would be folly to expect to meet this 
type of warfare with the Government 
adoj ting the means that were’ invoke‘ 
during the days of the prairie schooners 

In many instances it will appear that 
the State authorities, without the closest 
type of coordination and cooperation and 
without the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment, will be unable to cope with thess 
probiems, especially where large cities are 
locaied near borders and gangsters have 
built nests across the State line 

It is for such reasons that the Federal 
Government may take a more prominent 
part in the suppression of those crimes 
than those who founded our Government 


might have believed ever would be neces- 
ary 

It is for such reason that we invite you 
to send in your complaints in cases of 
extortion and kidnaping and organized 
racketeering. The public can be of great 
assistance in the solution of these crimes 
and, in this respect, it is our desire to 
offer concrete suggestions 


Effect of Publicity 
In Defeating Justice 

The press can render no greater service 
than refraining from printing matters 
prematurely released, either deliberately 
or unwittingly, by garrulous agents of the 
law when the publishing of such material 
furnishes a warning to the gangsters that 


the law is on their trail In many in- 
Stances this unfortunate publicity has 
rendered useless the results of long hours 
and hard labor of the operatives of the 


Bureau of Investigation and has prevented 
the speedy capture of dangerous criminals 
and made their apprehension a more dif- 
ficult and prolonged task 

In the first place, in every kidnaping 
case notify the Bureau of Investigation 
at Washington by telephone You can 
your Government into your confi- 
dence. The first interest of this Depart- 
ment will be the protection of the life 
of the victim and his safe return. Many 
scientific methods for the detection of 
the criminal and the place of his abode 


take 


are available only at Washington. Proper 
advice can be given to you as to the 
steps which you may take that will not 


alone provide for the return of the victim 
but will enable you to do your full part 
in apprehending the criminal 

Of course, if you give publicity to this 
matter in your own community, the se- 
crecy of the Department of Justice will 
be of no avail. Kidnapers can read news- 
papers and can listen to radio broadcasts 
If, however, you notify this Department 
and refrain from any publicity, even to 
the extent of keeping the matter a secret 
from your neighbors and others, we will 
have the advantage of a trained force 





iKaneas City Study 
Of Women’s Wages 


Wide Variance Is Observed in 
Conditions Existing in 
Needle Trades 
| Marked difference 1n competitive condi- 
tions, especially in respect to wages, were 
found in a survey of women’s employment 
jin the needie trades of Kansas City which 
|has just been completed by Women's 

Bureau of the Labor Department 

} In the 39 firms covered In the survey a 
| Salary range from a few dollars a week io 
_ much as $30 or $35 was found for prac- 
tically the same grades of work The 
median of the earnings of the 3,748 women 
employed by these firms was only $9.95 
}One-fifth of the women received less than 


the 


| $6, and thc earnings of one-half fell be- 
ber $10. 
| The lowest median wages—$8.85—were 


paid women workers in the shops making 
moderately priced dresses of the type most 
| commonly found in retail stores. The high- 
est median wage-—-$10.90—was for shops 
naking men’s work clothes 
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Disarming Criminals by Control 
-___Of Machine Gun Sales 














Manufacturers to Restri¢et Business to Government Pur- 
chases—Frequency of Offenses of Violence 





tween the Departments of State and Jus- 
tice, acting only as an adviser in the 
latter department. He will plan lines of 
action rather than of further study and 
research, he said 

Announcing the results of its quarterly 
survey*of crimes in 65 cities, the De- 


By obtaining agreements from firearms 
manufacturers not to machine guns 
except to government agents, the Federal 
Government has taken the first step to- 
ward disarming criminal 

Announcement of agreements with the 
two leading makers of machine guns was 


sell 


made at the Department of Justice shortly | partment of Justice said, “There has been 
before the Department completed a study a substantial decrease in the number of 
of crime tendencies during the first half manslaughters by negligence, robberies 





he year. and auto thefts reported. On the other 
» survey showed that as compared hand, there is shown an increase in the 
the first half of 1931 and 1932 the’ number of offehses of murder and non- 
six months of 1933 were marked by negligent manslaughter, rape, aggravated 





decreases in the number of manslaughters entering, 
by negligence, robberies and auto thefts 
On the other hand, murders, aggravated 
assault, burglaries and larcenies showed 
a tendency to increase 
Reports from 65 cities 


assault, burglary-breaking or 


and larceny-theft. 
Correspondence of Assaults 
To Records of Murders 


During the first half of 1932 the num- 


having gq total 








Less Child Labor: ; 
More School Pu pils 


Juvenile Workers Enumerated 
In 1930 Census Third of 
Number Recorded in 1910 


The number of childre hetween the 


ages of 10 and 15 gainfully em} 





ioyea in 








the United States decreased 66 per cent 
during the 20-year period from 1910 to 
1930, dropping from 1,990.225 in 1910 to 
667,118 in 1930 

Census fi € n add n to this data 
on employment of children of this ag 
group, also show that school attendance 
for the same group increased from 9,203,- 
671 in 1910 to 13,495,044 in 1930 

The number of children employed 
dropped 37.1 per cent dt g the last 
census decade, and hool tendance - 
creased 21.2 per cent 


to the fact that February, 1932, contained 
29 days 

The average number 
1932 


offenses of lar- 
was only slightly 


ol 


World Reserves 
Of Coal Largely 


In North America 


United States Leads in Vol- 
ume of Petroleum Re- 
serves of Iron, Copper 
And Other Metal Ores 


Approximately 69 per cent of the esti- 
mated 7,397,000,000,000 metric-ton coal 
reserve of the world is located in 
North America. while Asia is credited 


with 17 per cent of the resources, accord- 
ing to a study of world »roduction of 
major minerals made available by the min- 

ils division, Department of Commerce, 

It is noteworthy, the study points out, 
tha: few countries are wholly devoid of 
coa! deposits, but some countries—as Bra- 
Argentina, Italy. Sweden, and Ruma- 
nia—have within their political confines 
meager sources of coal, compared to their 


»;) 
li 





; In the moderately priced dress field a population of 17,735,605 were included in ceny reported during 
range was found among individual firms the survey. | ber of offenses of murder and nonnegli-' preater than the average for 1931, but industrial requirements 
|from a median of $4.70 to $14.75. , : gent manslaughter was slightly less than there was a substantial increase in the Potential World Reserves 
| The usual work hours scheduled were| Youths of 19 Years of Age the number reported during the corre-' , umber of offenses of this type reported While the petroleum reserves in une 
} 47's a week and 8's a day, although over “ Be P . sponding period of 1933. However, during »,,.:,,. 1022 : proven areas of the world are not suscep- 
half of the women for whom —< were dre Most Frequent Offenders 1933 ae has been shown a, slight in- eae be averages for 1933 show the tible of accurate analysis. and while there 
reported had worked overtime, making the In a special study of fingerprint rec ords | crease over both of the preceding years. étineing pat compared with the considerable difference of opinion as 
actual number of hours much longer. Well qubmitted to it during the aret half Re In view of the fact that the aggravated | 1931 figure . : ; to the magnitude of proven resources, it 
jmore than a fourth of the women had 1933 a , Bureau a a Ao assault classification consists of those as-| Manslaughter by negligence, 22.9 per has been unofficially estimated that the 
|werked more than 50 hours, and a small | found that egn they pd years were ©! saults which threaten serious bodily in-| cent; robbery, 14.2 per cent; auto ft, potential world reserves total about 25,000,- 
jfraction worked more than 54 hours a > a ues dee eat ‘eilieais as| jury, including attempted murders, it is | 24.5 per cent 000,000 barrels 
week. It was found that as a general rule. 4 va Benny ong + Re: wo oy two | interesting to observe that the variation) A similar comparison discloses the fol- Approximately 61 per cent of the world 
the firms working their employes long peng ao Baar t a oko during the | i the daily average number of offenses lowing increases -in the 1933 average reserves of petroleum Is located in the 
hours paid lower wage rates than did the a so " dition Bag hy ning of ma-|0f this type follows in a general wa) Rape, 17,9 per cent: aggravated assault, | Western Hemisphere, with the United 
a Sn ae oe pra f an Saonenente Joseph B Keenan the fluctuation in the averages for mur-| 6.4 per cent; burglary-breaking or enter- 5Sttes credited with 48 = on < oS 
he ek special ‘assistant to the Attorney General, | er and nonnegligent manslaughter. (ing, 9.2 per cent; larceny-theft, 7.5 per pe toe hee mong — Pa ae a 
j Minnesota Bank Law demanded the death penalty for kid- During 1932 the number of offenses of | cent. on aa aap pedir ye tay Mees world reserves 
| §t. Paul, Minn.—Depositors who lost napers, and Raymond J. Moley, Assistant | burlary-breaking or entering showed ap- | ‘ saieienen 
' money on account of the March banking’ Secretary of State, took up his duties as| proximately a 10 per cent increase over the An effort to curtail the use of “stink oes rh SA nm, concerning the actual 
holiday cannot recover i100 cents on the’ adviser to the Department of Justice on| preceding year. During 1933 the number bombs” in racketeering, enacted by the - pan of the world’s reserven of iron 
dollar from reorganized banks. A State criminal matters. (Mr. Keenan's address| of offenses of this type reported; New York State Legislature at its last pti the study points out. However, the 
Bank Reorganization Act including a pro- appears on this page.) was slightly less than the number! session, goes into effect Sept. 1. The law ‘ oe cay pda such as those 
vision to that effect has just been upheld Assistant Secretary “Moley explained! reported in 1932 but the daily average | defines “stink bombs” and prohibits pos- neice coat = 
in the district court here. | that he expected to divide his time be-| shows a very small increase. This is due | session of them by private individual: [Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 
——__——________] 

















of investigators cooperating silently with] 
while the kidnapers will remain in 
ance their activities | 

have the scientific device 
can be of extreme value to you News- | 
papers can be great assistance in co-| 
operating with the authorities 

Even if it is necessary to pay ransom | 
money temporarily, certain precautions 
and safeguards can pe taken which will 
be of great assistance in the return of 
the victim and the solution of the crime 
Valuable time may be lost by your fail- 
ure to take the Government into your 
confidence 

It. would 
which can 
and for the 
than those 
would be 
that the 


you 
ignor 


We 


ot 
which 


of 


to outline 
be taken for your 
solution of the crime other 
herein broadly indicated. It 
unsound, however, to indicate 
Federal Government intends to 
police every community in this country 
The various communities have law en- 
forcement agencies which should properly 
function in suppressing the local crimes 


the steps 
protection 


not do 


Here, too. arises the obligation of the| 
citizens of our communities that they be 
fully alert to their own responsibility 
in selecting proper local, municipal and 
State officials From the brief period 
during the initiation of this movement, 


this Department has received excellent co- 
operation fre the local authorities. It 
is to be hoped that this cordial spirit | 
of cooperation may spread throughout the 


ym 





United States and that such local and 
State agencies with whom we come in 
contact may realize that it is the pur- 
pose of the Department of Justice to ren- 
der honest and efficient service so that 
wit the full cooperation and perhaps 





all times 
we 


better coordination, and at 
the support of public opinion, 
achieve just and lasting results 


v 
V 





with 
ma 


The foregoing is an abstract of an ad- 





dress in the National Radio Forum, 
arranged by The Washington Star, 
yroadcast Aug. 8 over the network of the 


National Broadcasting Co | 
Bovine Tuberculosis 
Is Being Eradicated 





Bovine tuberculosis has been almost 
rad‘cated from more than half the 
s in the United States. The work 
f eliminating this disease among cattle | 
ais vegun in 1917 by the Department ol 
Agriculture itm cooperation with th 
Staves 
The Department announced Aug 2 that 
map has just been completed, showing 





the as of July 1 


work 





1e stat ol 

The infection has been reduced to a 
mmum in 1,626 counties, or 53 per 
ent of total in the United State- 
Eleven States have been officially desig 
natec as modified accredited areas, s 












| 
£ WNQNL. Call | 
reduced r cent or less 
yf the cattle population These 
are North Carolina, Maine Mi 
'ndiana, Wisconsin, Ohio, Idaho i 
Dakota, Nevada, New Hampshire a 
Tt 
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I do not t 


rette lightly... for, as with other 


little nice 


is a matter of intimate concern 


with me. 


cigarette 


wet et i a eee ee 


I cant help 


oasting mak 








feeling that 


es a difference 


reat my choice of a ciga- so, when I say “Luckies Please” 
—lI am paying a tribute to that 
ties of life, my cigarette immaculate feeling I have when 
smoking a Lucky. And that is 


individual reason for 


After all, I do place my my own 


between my lips! And saying “Luckies Please!” 





Copyright, 1933, The 
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Improving Dietitians’ Skill 
by Training While at Work . 





Method of Finishing Occupational Ed- 
ucation by Instructions to Employed 


Applied to Preparation of Food 


By PERRY HUNTLEY HOFFMAN 
Personnel Examiner, Department of State Employment and Registration, 
State of Maryland 


R MOST PROFESSIONS the com- 
pletion of the academic training, with 
its practice under the auspices of the 
training school, is regarded as the sum- 
mation of the instruction necessary for 
the successful performance on the job 
of the person trained. However, there 
are “tricks in all trades,” and the most 
gullible personnel administrator realizes 
daily that the field is large for the con- 
tinuation of training after the profes- 
sionally trained person begins his ac- 
tual work at a definite assignment. 

In Maryland an experiment in train- 
ing has been undertaken by calling to- 
gether in group meetings once a month 
during the Winter of 1932 and 1933 all 
the dietitians of the Maryland State 
institutions, and their staff members 
If the word “training” may be regarded 
in its one-time archaic form of “at- 
tracting”—a definition not far-fetched 
in the modern interpretation of the 
training of employed persons—it may 
be said that this particular program 
of training in Maryland was conceived 
for the purpose of attracting and stim- 
ulating an interest and awareness of 
dietetic work in the State institutions, 
with the concurrent opportunity for 
exchange of ideas and discussion of die- 
tetic problems such as arise in the 
institutions represented. 

7 + 

The subject of dietetics came into 
prominence during the Worid War. It 
has probably received less attention as 
a background for a profession in the 
southern than in the northern and east- 
ern sections of the United States, where 
well-equipped schools have produced a 
need for trained dietitians. Both the 
amoun: and kind of training she should 
huve and the amount and kind of work 
she must do depend largely upon the 
type of institution in which the dieti- 
tian is employed. 

Educational qualifications for work in 
hospital dietetics preferably include 
four years of university work in home 
economics plus four to six months of 
supervised training as a student dieti- 
tian in a hospital. Except for the su- 
pervised. training in a hospital, these 
qualifications are likely to be standard 
for most types of institutional dietetic 
work, although even for tie types other 
than hospital dietetics some supervised 
training would be a desirable, if not 
necessary, antecedent to acrual work on 
the job. 

Obviously much that the dietitian in 
a hospital must know concerning the 
relation of medical and surgical treat- 
ment and diets is not required for the 
flietitian in an educational or correc- 
tional institution, except where special 





Pu blic Support 


of Schools in 
Montana 


By 
Elizabeth Ireland 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State of 
Montana 


wr 


ygowrans is a State of magnificent 
! proportions, within its borders 
could be placed New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware and Mary- 
land, with still some room to spare. It 
takes 24 hours going at breakneck speed 
on one of the fastest continental ex- 
press trains to cross the eastern to the 
western border of the State. Yet 
within this vast domain there is a 
population of only 537,606 of which 
119,134 are enrolled in the schools. This 
represents, on an average, approxi- 
mately, one pupil for each square mile, 
or section of land and water surface 
in Montana. 

In a State such as Montana, with her 
progressive citizenry of pioneer covered- 
Wagon ancestory, with great natural 
resources, varied industries, and small 
school population, averaging only one 
pupil for each square mile of surface, 
one would naturally expect a strong 
school system. Montana has always 
been proud of, has been devoted to, 
and has given generous financial sup- 
port for her common schools, her high 
school system, and her six units of the 
Greater University. 

Up to the present time the common 
schools and high schools have not been 
seriously handicapped and will finish 
the year with very few shortened terms 
or with lowered standards or lessened 
efficiency. This may partly be due to 
the fact that for the past few years all 
the schools have been operating under 
a rather strict school budget system 
which has tended toward a more care- 
ful and judicious expenditure of the 
available school revenue and which has 
kept yearly school expenditures within 
yearly school incomes. There are some 
weak spots but by cutting out the non- 
essentials and by calling a halt on pro- 
posed new departures and expansion 
programs, by retaining the things that 
have been imperative and vital and by 
dropping those things that were merely 
desirable and attractive, the efficiency 
of Montana school systems has, up to 
the present time, withstood the pres- 
ent financial and economic strain re- 
markably well. During the past com- 
pleted school year 98 per cent of the 
rural schools and all the graded and 
high schools have maintained a term 
of nine months. The present certifi- 
cation law has been rewritten requiring 
in the very near future normal gradu- 
ation as the minimum preparation for 
every elementary and rural teacher and 
college graduation for high school 
teachers. Practically all of the 
teachers of the State at present ap- 
proximate these standards. 

High school education in Montana is 
one of the dynamic forces of the State. 
Of the approximate 120,000 pupils en- 
rolled in the entire school system, in 
round numbers 30,000 or 25 per cent are 
in the public and private high schools. 
Practically all pupils eligible for high 
school are enrolled and in attendance. 
The high school curriculum is rather 
broad. and .varied.. including not. anly 
the academic subjects, but the cultural 
and vocational, with emphasis on the 
Smith-Hughes Agriculture, home eco- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 


cases call for such knowledge. Gener- 
ality the duties of a dietitian in an in- 
stitution would entail the requisitioning 
and keeping accounts of fcod supplies, 
the preparing of menus, keeping rec- 
ords to control food waste, and order- 
ing, accounting for and issuing house- 
hold supplies and equipment. 

Regardless of the scope or the limita- 
tions of her work and the type of in- 
stitution in which she is employed, the 
personality factors of handling people, 
and planning and executing her work 
to a good advantage are qualifications 
wich it is not unreasonable to expect. 

+ + 

In the group of persons attending the 
meetings sponsored for those connected 
with the preparation and serving of 
food in the Maryland State institu- 
tions, besides, occasionally, superin- 
tendents of the institutions, there were 
seven dietitians and one assistant in a 
dining hall. Of this number. four have 
had specific training in home economics 
with previous experience in diettic 
work ranging from three months to 
eleven years; two have had _ specific 
training in a recognized school of die- 
vetics with previous experience of from 
tnree to seven years in dietetic work; 
one has had a four-month course of 
specific training in hospital dietetics 
with ten years previous experience in 
hospital dietetic work. 

Their experience in Maryland insti- 
tutions covers a range of from one to 
ten years. Others attending the meet- 
ings are filling positions classified as 
Steward, baker, housekeeper—positions 
whose requirements are somewhat lim- 
itea as to specific training for the job. 

While noting the differences in train- 
ing background of the dietitians in the 
group, it is interesting to point out that 
the actual requirements in duties of 
the positions which they fil! are varied. 
In one cr two instances the only func- 
tion of the dietitian is the planning of 
menus and the supervision of the prep- 
aration of food, with no direct control 
over the purchase of food. 

+ + 

In another the dietitian must not 
oniy pian the menus and _ supervise 
their preparation, but she also has a 
direct responsibility in the requisition- 
ing and purchase of food. In one or 
two instances the dietitian has no con- 
nection whatever with the purchase of 
iood, but uses that which is ordered 
by the institutional buyer. 

The meetings which this diversified 
group have attended have been held 
once each monih during ihe Fall, Win- 
ter, and Spring of the year, alternat- 
ing between lectures at the office of 
the State Empioyment Commissioner 
and luncheon meetings at certain of 
the institutions. The latter have af- 
forded an opportunity not only for lec- 
tures and discussion, but for visits to 
the institutional kitchens and store- 
rooms, as well as to their other divi- 
sions. 

All lectures given have been presented 
in an informal way. The topics have 
been varied, beginning with a review of 
the application of the merit system to 
the dietitians and their helpers. This 
was followed by an outline of the pro- 
cedure to be followed by the institu- 
tions in making requests te the State 
Employment Commission foi additional 
personnel, and the procedure that is 
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Citizens’ Information Service 





‘UNCLE SAM; BOOKSELLER’:---HOW CITIZEN 
CAN ACQUIRE GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 





Books, Pamphlets and Other Printed Matter on Almost Every Conceivable Subject Prepared by 
Federal Establishments Available by Purchase From Superintendent of Documents 





By ALTON P. TISDEL 
Superintendent of Public Documents 


in the world prints 


for the citizens of the United States—books 
for only slightly more than the cost of 
printing and the paper they contain. 

Did you know that the Superintendent of Public Doc- 
the bookseller for the Government Printing 
Office, has more than 65,000 different publications for 
than any other establishment? 
Did you know the Superintendent 
of Public Documents sold during the 
fiscal year ended June 30 8,255,000 
copies of Government publications, 
valued at $540,532? 

This immense sale was made de- 


t of the depression. 


In 1930, the record sales year, a total 
of $708,972 was received from sales. 

In addition to sales, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Documents dis- 
tributed 49,297,000 free copies of 
Government publications. These were 
sent to the more than three-quar- 
ters of a million persons on the 
mailing lists of the different Gov- 


of the service offered 


through the Government Printing Office? 
All publications offere¢e for sale by the Federal Gov- 
ernment must be purchased through the Sup*rintendent 


D. C. Publications 


which are for distribution free of charge may be secured 
by writing to the Government agency issuing them. 
What information is available in Government publi- 


This question can be answered by the broad statement 
that facts concerning practically every subject are con- 
tained somewhere among the large number of publica- 


In order to facilitate the selection of information from 
Government sources the Superintendent of Public Docu- 
ments has compiled 45 price lists of publications, arranged 
Thus all publications dealing with 


Other price lists have been issued on Foods and Cook- 
ing; Indians; Education; Labor; Geography and Explo- 
Birds and Wild Animals; 
Plants; Roads; Weather; Astronomy, and Meteorology; 
National 
Alaska and Hawaii; Commerce and Manufactures; Stand- 
ards of Weight and Measure; Foreign Relations; Farm 
Management; Pacific States; Census; Children’s Bureau; 
Publications of Interest to Suburbanites and Home-Build- 
ers; and Handy Books of Reference. . 

The remaining price lists, some of them on less popu- 
lar subjects than those already listed, are on these sub- 
jects: Laws; Geological Survey; Engineering and Survey- 
ing; Army and Piilitia; Public Domain; Fishes; Transpor- 
tation and Panema Canal; Finance; Insular Possessions; 
Government Periodicals; Tariff; Animal Industry; Irri- 


Insects; Forestry; 


Museum; Mines; 


gation, Drainage, Water-power; Agricultural Chemistry, 
and Soils and Fertilizers; Proceedings of Congress; Amer- 
ican History and Biography; Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Publications; Nevy; Immigration; and Radio List. 

In addition, there are price lists of publications issued 
The Department of Commerce, 
for instance, has a price list of all the publications which 


by different departments. 
it has issued. 


The Office of Education has arranged a number of 
price lists of Government publications of interest to 
Its Circular No. 28 deals with Government 
publications on geography for the use of teachers. Simi- 
larly, Circulars 48, 50, 51, 54, and 68, issued by the same 
Office, deal, respectively, with science, home economics, 
health, parent education, and physical education and rec- 


teachers. 


reation publications issued by the Government. 


What is the price of Government publications, and 
Is there any reduction for pur- 


how is it determined? 
chases of large quantities? 


Governmnent publications are sold for the actual cost 
of printing and the paper which they contain, plus 50 
This additional charge does not make any 
allowance for the cost of typesetting and compiling the 
In cther words, the actual work of gath- 
ering the information is paid in public taxes. and the 
individual purchaser gets a greater value than he could 
get from a commercial publisher who has to pay royalty 


per cent. 


information. 


to the writers of the books he prints. 


A 25 per cent reduction in the list price is made for 
all purchases of more than 100 copies of a publication. 
The prices of Government publications range from 5 cents 
to several dollars for such books as “Washington; the 
Nation’s Capital,” and the “Formation of the Union.” 

What methods may be used in ordering Government 
publications from the Superintendent of Public Docu- 


ments? 


Five different methods may be used. These methods 


are: 


1.—Send check, postal money order, express order, New 
York draft, or currency—at sender’s risk—in advance of 
shipment, making these amounts payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. Postage stamps, foreign money, 


and smooth or defaced coins are not accepted. 
2.—Inclose coupons with order. 


quested publication 


3.—Use of deposit system. Deposit $5 or more with 
Cost of publications, 
This 


the Superintendent of Documents. 


as ordered, will be charged against this deposit. 
system does away with remittances with every order and 


delay in first obtaining prices. 


4—Order publications to be sent C. O. D., if they are 


needed immeriately and the price is unknown. 


5.—Order publications through your bookstore, if this 


is more convenient. 
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Coupons may be pur- 
chased—20 for $l1—from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, and are acceptable as cash payment for any re- 
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followed by the Commission in supply- 
ing this personnel. 

In estimating the value of the meet- 
ings it has been found tha‘ the great- 
est appreciation of them is probably 
for the opportunity they have provided 
for visiting other State institutions and 
actually seeing the material lay-out 
which forms the background of and 
foundation of dietetic work in them. 
There has been created also a very def- 
inite awareness of the dietetic function 
in the institutions and its relation to 
their other functions; an awareness 
which has been felt by a growing num- 
ber of other officers and staff members 
in the institutions. 

There has been opened a forum for 
the discussion of individual institutional 
problems, from what action should be 
taken when flour intended for biscuits 


becomes the comfortable lodging place 
of the unwanted weevil and his unpop- 
ular progeny to the value of recogni- 
tion of good service on the part of 
kitchen personnel, some of the problems 
reaching a solution, or 1t least becom- 
ing less problematical by the availa- 
bility of varied ideas upon them. 

As the meetings have progressed in 
number and adequacy, there has come 
to light a consciousness cf particular 
topics which may be sfudied in the 
future to the advantage of the dietetic 
work in the institutions, with help and 
assistance which readily may be made 
For instance, a study of per- 
capita costs in the institution with a 
view to the standardization of method 
by the institutions is one thing which 
merits consideration. 

Another is a study of diets for spe- 
cial groups common to some of the 


use of. 


institutions. 


sociation of dietitians. 


ing a training principle. 


News. 


There are other special 
Subjects. And always—as with every- 
thing on which time, thought and ef- 
fort must be expended, the business of 
learning “how other people do things.” 

The effort has not been launched in 
an attempt to conflict with the object 
or purpose of any other organized as- 
To the con- 
trary, programs of the Maryland Die- 
tetic Association have been received by 
the Commission during the year, and 
an invitation extended to the associa- 
tion members to be present at one of 
the lectures included in the training 
course was received by the association, 
and some of their members attendant 
at the lecture. The essence of the ef- 
fort has been entirely that of promot- 
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g Use of Mails 
to Swindle Public . . . 





OW CAN the Government protect 
the citizen from fraudulent schemes 
sent through the mails? 

By investigating illegal enterprises 
which obtain money or property through 
the mails by the use of false pretenses 
and promises, the Post Office Depart- 
ment is saving the jpublic millions of 
dollars every year 

The Department has two methods of 
proceeding against promoters of such 
schemes. It can deny the use of the 
mails to such promoters, either by re- 
turning to senders mail addressed to 
them instead of delivering it, or by re- 
fusing to pay postal money orders in- 
tended for the promoter. It may also 
start criminal proceedings in a Federal 
court. 

- + 

How can the citizen use the Govern- 
ment to protect himself against fraud? 

If he addresses a letter to the Post 
Office Department submitting the mail 
which he believes to be of a fraudulent 
nature, and furnishes any information 
he has on the subject, he will set the 
Government machinery in motion. 

If the data submitted warrant it, the 
case will be assigned to an inspector 
for investigation in order to ascertain 
all the facts. If the inspectors report 
indicates that the law is being vio- 
lated, the case will be referred to the 
Solicitors’ office of the Department for 
consideration, with a view to proceed- 
ing under the fraud-order statutes. 

Of the wide variety of fraudulent 
schemes operated through the mails, 
the mail-order medical scheme is one 
of the most vicious. It is designed to 
prey upon the aged and infirm, the 
sick, and the dying. It not only results 
in the securing of large sums of money 
from the victims, but:in many instances 
reliance placed in the fraudulent claims 
for the nostrums causes a postponement 
of proper treatment. 

With the economic depression has 
come a large number of work-at-home 
swindles. These enterprises have largely 
for their victims unemployed persons 
or poor women who by reason of family 
cares or illness must remain at home, 
but who are forced to seek’ some em- 
ployment whereby they may add to 
the meager family income. 

>* + 

These persons are anxious to secure 
honest work, and in many instances 
deprive themselves of the necessities of 
life to pay the promoters of schemes 
the required “deposit” for so-called 
“working outfit” or “instructions.” The 
scheme usually is designed solely to ob- 
tain the so-called “deposit,” and the 
equipment mostly is of an inferior na- 
ture. Often the promoters infer that 
they will sell the product, when such is 
not the case. 

By prompt action of the Department 
many of these enterprises have been 
forced out of existence. 

Promoters of oil properties have 
mulcted the public of millions, and the 
Department is driving many of them 
out of business. In some cases the pro- 
moters do not own the land in which 
they undereake to sell interests, and 
do not even hold options to purchase 
such land. 

In other cases the properties were in 
undeveloped territery or had proven 
unprofitable for oil production and no 
substantial flow of oil can reasonably 
be anticipated. 

All matter pertaining to lotteries, gift 
enterprises, and schemes in which 
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in the National Recovery Administration 








Marris & Ewing 


DUDLEY CATES 


ant Administrator for Industry wide experi- 
ence in business practice, by reason of a broad 


Underwood & Underwood 


ARTHUR D. WHITESIDE 
DUDLEY CATES brings to his post as Assist- [HE DISTINCTION of having presided at the 


petition 


open hearings on the first code of fair com- 
tc have been approved by President 


contact with the different branches of industry 
and acquainianceship with the leaders and au- 
thorities in a variety of businesses. 


A midwesterner by birth, having been born 
in Richmond, Ind., Oct. 5, 1887. Mr. Cates, 
shortly after leaving military schoo! in Michi- 
gan, went West and engaged in newspaper work. 
While in California he attended ihe University 
of California, at Berkeley, and after leaving col- 
lege, in 1911 (no degree), he again engaged in 
newspaper work, becoming head of the Associ- 
ated Press Bureau in Sacramento during the 
1913 session of the State L<-‘slature 

Mr. Cates then entered the banking business, 
becoming irust officer of the Savings Union 
Bank and Trust Company in San Francisco. 
When the United States entered the World 
War, Mr. Cates was chosen secretary of the Cap- 
ital Issues Committee at Washington, an agency 
charged with the rationing of credit to private 
business. 

After :eaving Washington, Mr. Cates moved 
to Chicage, and joined the insurance brokerage 
firm of Marsh & McLennan, which has offices 
in Chicegc, New York, San Francisco, Minne- 
apolis, and other cities, and is still with the 
organization in the capacity of vice president. 
He also engages in a number of business activi- 
ties outside of the insurance brokerage field. 


Roosevelt belongs to Deputy Administrator Ar- 
thur D. Whiteside. His association with many 
branches of the textile industry has made it 
possible for him to give his advice in the formu- 
lation of the Cotton Textile Code and codes for 
other branches of fhe textile industry. 


Mr. Whiteside was born Sept. 15, 1882, in East 
Orange. N. J., and received his elementary edu- 
cation there. He then attended Princeton Uni- 
versity, from which he graduated in 1904. From 
November, 1917, to April, 1918, he was editor 
in charge of War Trade Itnelligence; from July, 
1918, to November, 1918, he was with the For- 
eign Mission of the the War Industries Board. 

Mr. Whiteside worked two years, in 1901 and 
1902, for the National Bank of Commerce, and 
then spent the following year with A. G. Hyde 
& Sons, an agency dealing in cotton goods com- 
modities. After leaving college, he became as- 
sociated with the Credit Office, a textile credit 
agency serving banks and others, and remained 
‘with that concern from 1907 to 1912, after which 
he organized the National Credit Office, of New 
York City. becoming its president in 1912, and 
still retaining that position. 

In addition, Mr. Whiteside was president of 
the Wool Institute from 1927 to 1930, and then 
became, and still is, president of R. G. Dun & 
Company and Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Harris & Ewing 
K. M. SIMPSON 


RON AND STEEL, petroleum, and coal are 
the special fields of industry with which 
K. M. Simpson deals as Deputy Administrator 
with the National Recovery Administration. 
Having been for many years active as a consult- 
ing engineer and technical adviser, he brings 
with him knowledge of the problems and diffi- 
culties inherent in those branches of American 
industry 

Mr. Simpson was born in Beaver Falls, Pa. 
He attended Columbia University, and was grad- 
uated from there in 1906 with the degree of B. 
A., and the degree of M. A. in geology, metal- 
lurgy, and mining engineering. 

Shortly after leaving college, Mr. Simpson 
went to the West, where he spent many years 
as a miner, prospectcr, mining superintendent, 
and manager of mining and metallurgical plants. 
About 1915 he was associated with the Goldfield 
Consolidated Mines, then the largest gold pro- 
ducers ir the world. 

For a period during the World War, he was 
technica! adviser in the War Department. Later 
he became general manager of the original Com- 
mercial Solvents Corporation, and an unofficial 
member oi the British War Mission in the -liqui- 
dation of their commodities and properties dur- 
ing the war. 

Since that time Mr. Simpson has been a con- 
sulting engineer in New York City. For the last 
eight years he has carried on metallurgical in- 
vestigations and studies in the laboretory of the 
School 2f Mines, Columbia University 


~ Earris & Ewing 
EARL DEAN HOWARD 


;ARL DEAN HOWARD, professor of econom- 
ics, lecturer on labor problems, author, and 


business man, is Deputy Administrator with the 
National Recovery Administration. His long as- 


sociation with one of the largest clothing manu- 
facturing concerns has made him familiar with 
the problems of that industry. 

Holder of a number of academic degrees, Dr. 
Howard early distinguished himself as a writer 
on economic subjects. He was born in Fayette, 
Ohio, on June 9, 1876, and now resides at Sheri- 
dan, Ill. He attended the University of Chicago, 
from where he was graduated in 1902 with a 
Ph. B. degree, and a year later received a 
Ph. M. degree. He studied the following two 
years at the University of Berlin, in Germany, 
and in 1905 received a doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He secured a position as 
instructor in economics at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and remained there until 1907, 
when he joined the faculty of Northwestern 
University, where, since 1907, he has been as- 
sistant professor and professor of economics. 

During the World War he was Deputy United 
States Fue] Administrator for Illinois. He lec- 
tured on labor problems at Harvard University 
from 1920 to 1924, and at Stanford University 
in 1931. He has been secretary of the Industrial 
Relations Committee of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce: and since 1911 has been vice 
president and a director of Hat Schaffner & 
Marx. He is a member of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, 


How Post Office Department Suppresses 
Fraudulent Schemes and Saves Citizens 
Millions of Dollars Annually 


prizes are offered, dependent in whole 
or in part upon lot or chance, is un- 
mailable, and thousands of rulings have 
been issued by the Department on such 
projects The Department, for ine 
Stance, issued fraug orders against per- 
sons designated t6 receive money for 
lotteries advertised from a powerful ra- 
dio station operated over the Mexican 
border. The promoters were convicted 
cf violating the postal lottery statutes 
and given prison sentences. 
. 

The variety of schemes to obtain 
money by false pretenses and promises 
is limited only by man’s ingenuity to 
frame advertseiments which appeal to 
the needs as well as the desires of his 
fellow man. They range from schemes 
involving the essentials of life through 
the luxuries with which man seeks to 
surround himself. 

The information contained in the 
foregoing article has been ap- 
proved Officially by the Post Of- 
fice Department. 

Copyright, 1933, by The United States 
News. 





Study of Wages 
and Costs of 
Living 


By 
Charles E. Baldwin 
Assistant Commissioner, 
United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics 


=—— 


The extraordinary industrial condi« 
tions of the past few years have ems 
phasized the importance of the work 
done by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. 

More and more it has come to be 
realized that the welfare of the whole 
country is inextricably bound up with 
the welfare of labor, that there can 
be no real prosperity unless the wage 
earners have regular employment, un- 
der good working conditions and al 
wage levels which permit of a coms. 
fortable standard of living. 

It is the function of the Bureau oj 
Labor Statistics to keep in close touck 
with these and other factors involving 
the workers’ welfare, to the end that 
the workers themselves, the adminis« 
trative and legislative branches of the 
Government, the employers, and th¢ 
public generally may be informed ag 
to the existing labor conditions. 

With its rather limited resources 
the burden can not hope to cover the 
whole of this field. It must of neces« 
sity pick and choose among a wide 
variety of subjects. In doing so it 
naturally seeks to emphasize those sub« 
jects which are of most vital concern 
to the working man. 

Thus, emphasis has always beer 
placed upon the subject of wages 
Each year the Bureau compiles a res 
port on union wages, giving details re« 
garding the wages and working hours oj 
members of unions in certain of the 
more important trades in a large num.« 
ber of cities. 

In addition, it makes periodic studies 
of wages and hours in the more im- 
portant industries of the country, such 
as iron and steel, lumber and textiles 
etc. These wage investigations are very 
laborious, as the information desirec 
san be obtained satisfactorily only by 
having representatives of the Bureau 
visit the various plants and personally 
copy the data from the pay rolls. 

As a result, the Bureau has been able 
to make the wage survey by industries 
only about once in two years. In addi- 
tion, however, it now obtains and pub- 
lishes monthly data on wage rates in 
principal industries. 

Closely connected with the subject 
of wages is that of prices and cost of 
living as the real value of wages is 
the amount of commodities which may 
be purchased by such wages. Thus, 
@ wage increase is of no significance 
to a worker if the cost of what he buys 
increases proportionately with his 
wages. Similarly, a decrease in cost 
of living, even with stationary earn- 
ings, means an improvement in the 
Status of the worker. 

The Bureau therefore seeks to keep 
in touch with current changes in cost 
of living. It makes a monthly re- 
port on the retail prices of food and 
coal, and once every six months, in 
June and December, it makes a coms 
prehensive survey of all items entering 
into the cost of living of the average 
working man’s family. 

The most recent survey of this kind 
was made in December, 1932. It 
showed that the cost of living had 
declined rapidly since 1929 but was 
Still 32.1 per cent above the 1913 level. 

In normal times the cost-of-living 
indexes compiled by the Bureau are 
used by many employers and groups 
of workers as a guide to changes in 
wage rates. Such data are also of 
great value to arbitration boards and 
commissions. 

The above-mentioned studies, to« 
gether with current reports on such 
subjects as industrial disputes, building 
permits, and labor turnover, constitute 
what may be termed the routine work 
of the Bureau. In addition, the Bue 
reau is constantly engaged in special 
investigations of subjects of timely ine 
terest and value to labor and to those 
concerned in improving the conditions 
of American labor 

During recent years, also, much em- 
phasis has been placed on studies of 
the effects of technogical changes in 
industry upon employment, and reports 
on the subject have been published for 
various industries, such as tire manus 
facture, the telephone and telegraph 
industry, and the manufacture of elec- 
tric lamps. The subject of industrial 
accidents has also been given much 
prominence. 

Every year there occur in the United 
States approximately 25,000 deaths and 
about 2,500,000 nonfatal injuries result- 
ing from accidents in factories and 
mings and in the operation of our 
railroads. It is tremendously impor- 
tant that this huge toll of death and 
disaster not only be reduced but as far 
as possible eliminated 
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Business Credit 
In Larger Volume 


Holdings of Government Se- 
curities Reduced at Same 
Time—Movement Viewed 
As Aid to Recovery 


A slow expansion of bank credit to 
commercial enterprise and a movement 
among banks away trom Government in- 
vestments has been going on for the last 
month as credit plays its part in the 
movement for recovery. 

Reports announced by the Federal Re- 
serve Board on the basis ol returns trom 
leading banks in 90 cilles show ex- 
tension ol commercial credit by banks in 
tnese cilieS increased 9398,UU0,UUU, UGurins 
Juiy. At tne same Lume Lnese Danks re- 
Guced py $200,uuU,000 Lhelr noidings oi 
Government securities. 

Banks Ofterea Federal Aid 

In an enort to speed up tnis expansion 
of pank creail, Jesse m. vOnes, Cuairinan 
Ol une Reconsuruction riunance Corpora- 
uon, Mas Olereu tne ald O1 ine VUOlrpora- 
t10l, LO DANKS Waicn have Need 10r extra 
lunas. ane R. x. &. Wl buy preserrea 
SLOCK 1M Lhe banks waicn iena, he sald. 

AiLnougi Culalrmal Jones maue 
Ofiex an tne Week O1 July 31, Lhe louOWINng 
week vrougnl no sucm purcnases O1 pre- 
terred stock py tne Corporauion. ‘he cor- 
porauion bougnt stock in six banks, all ot 
inem new Imswutuuons. 

anese purcnases were: $50,000 worth ou 
preserrea stock in the fst Nawonal Bank 
Ol Bessemer, Ala.; 300,00U in tne Murray 
National Bank o1 Murray, KY.; $29,000 In 
the Coast Waltional Bank O1 ror rage, 
Caiil.; 3300,0U0 in tne Scranton Nationa: 
Bank of Scranton, ra.; $290,000 in tnt 
First Nationai Bank oi Albuquerque, N 
M.; and $80,000 in the Millbury National 
Bank ol Milibury, Mass. 

Commercial Loans Increased 

The credit extension made by weekly re- 
polung member banks in the Federal 
reserve system during the past montn 
have been largely in tne form oi miscel- 
laneous loans. Loans in this category 
have increased by $70,000,000 since the 
end ot June. Loans on securities have 
increased by $24,000,000 during the same 
period, and holdings of commercial in- 
vestments have advanced by $4,000,000. 

Since the banks were culting down their 
holdings of Government securities at the 
same time, a movement from Government 
to commercial investments was reflected in 
the Reserve Board reports. Previously in 
the depression, banks had been showing 
a preference for Government securities. 
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Can the Government 
License Newspapers? 


Or Impose Code on Utilities 
Regulated by State? 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
there is in other types of industry. The 
consumers of products of a utility look 
to us to protect them against unreason- 
able rates. Consideration of them makes 
us feel that utilities should be consid- 
erec in a different class from those busi- 
nesses where there is no control of ihe 
prices charged save what the traffic will 
bear.” 
the Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Co., the largest 
utiliiy in the State, has submitted its 
resignation as a member of the Edison 
Electric Institute because, as explained 
by Herbert A. Wagner, president of the 
company, the officers objected to the In- 
stitute acting as a trade association in- 
stead of serving merely in an advisory 
capacity. It was added, however, that 
the Maryland utility is conforming mainly 
to the code program, but that it would 
be ijlogical for a noncompetitive concern 
to go under a code designed for the reg- 
ulation of wages and sales prices for com- 
petitive industries. 
Rights of State Board 

Harold E. West, chairman of the Mary- 
land Public Service Commission, pointed 
out that the Commission is delegated by 
the Legislature to control and regulate 
utilities and can relinquish its powers only 
through legislative action 


Maryland, 


“The Maryland Commission,” he said, 
progtam in general, and is glad to see 
“is iseartily in accord with the recovers 


utilities go along with the Administration 
on.the question of hours and wages. 
Nevertheless, the Commission is unwilling 
to sit by and see the control of public 
utilities and their rates by some littlie- 
known process placed under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government.” 

The Hartford ‘Conn.) Electric Co. also 
has sent its resignation to the Edison 
Eleciric Institute on _ substantially the 
same grounds as those advanced by the 
Maryland utility. 


Richard T. Higgins, chairman of the 
Connecticut Public Utilities Commission, 
said he was inclined to _ believe there 


would be no actual conflict between State 
and Federal officials over the question 
of State regulation of utility rates. 

It was announced, Aug. 10, however, on 
behalf of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration, that public utilities will be ex- 
pectea to come under a code even though 
they are subject to State regulation. 

Newspapers’ Contention 

Tne newspaper publishers wrote into 
their proposed code a specific denial of 
the right of the Government to license 
newspapers or to suppress publication by 
injunction proceedings. The National In- 
Gustrial Recovery Act authorizes the 
President, when he shall find it essential 
after public hearing, to license business 
enterprises in order to make effective a 
code of fair competition. 

The publishers contend that limitation 
of the freedom of the press by this means 
would clearly be in violation of right: 
secured to them under the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. They assert 
that “on the day on which the press sub- 
mits to a license it will have abdicated 
its position and abandoned its trust.” 

The code, however, provides for short- 
ening of hours and fixing of a minimum 
wage. 

No Official Code As Yet 

Gen. Johnson, Aug. 11, stated that some 
of the proposals made by the publishers 
are unsatisfactory. He said that as yet 
there is no newspaper code and can not 
be one until it has been approved after 
public hearing. Neither have the pub- 
lishers submitted provisions in a code for 
approval under the President’s agreement. 
for temporary purposes, he said. 

Many individual newspapers, however, 
have signed the olanket agreement, Gen 
Johnson said, and they are entitled to 
the Blue Eagle. 





Adopts Its Code 


{pproval Is Voiced by Most of 
The Trade: Minimum 
Wages Are Fixed 


A code of fair competition for the legiti- 
mate threater industry is practically as- 
sured. At an open hearing on the pro- 
posed code, Aug. 10, representatives of 
producers, managers, actors, the stage 
unions, and dramatists joined in voicing 
approval of the provisions of the agree- 
ment, although minor objections were ex- 
pressed by representatives of an actors’ 
association and a stock company assocla- 
tion 

The proposed code provides that actors 
with more than two years’ experience shall 
receive minimum wages ranging from $50 
a week to $40 a week, depending on box 
office rates, and actors with less than two 
years’ experience shall receive a minimum 
of $25 a week, and members of the chorus 
a $30 minimum. 

A maximum work week of 40 hours is 
established for actor employes, company 
managets, ward robe attendants, musicians 
and stage hands. Other employes such 
as ushers and ticket takers would receive 
a minimum of 30 cents an hour for a 35- 
hour week, with porters to be paid 30 cents 
an hour for a 40-hour week. 

Approval of the code was expressed by 
representatives of the League of New 
York Theaters and the National Associa- 
tion of Legitimate Theaters, Actors’ 
Equity Association, American Federation 
of Musicians, and others. The representa- 
tive of the Actors’ Betterment Association, 
however, offered a number of objections 





Industrial Correlation 
Of Labor Organization 


Recovery Administration Would 
Simplify Bargaining Facilities 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
gaining purposes they set up a 
organization which represents them 
when dealing with employers 

“To obtain the full advantage offered 
by the recovery law, both labor and em- 
ployers must be organized effectively for 
bargaining,” Mr. Richberg asserted. “This 
organization is best when it can speak 
for the employes of an entire industry 

“To effect that type of organization, 
trade unions can federate within that in- 
dustry, for purposes of bargaining. 

“This organization should not be re- 
garded as setting up the machinery for 
class conflict. Rather it suggests an or- 
derly procedure that is necessary if capi- 
talism is to work effectively and not get 
out of gear. Capital, management and 
labor must be organized to maintain a 
balance.” 

Who would control the unions within 
'an industry is a matter to be determined 
by experience. Under the National Re- 
covery Act, workers are given the right 
to organize and to choose representatives 
without interference or intimidation. But 
there is nothing that requires an employer 
to hire only union workers, and there is 
nothing in the law that would prevent 
employers from convincing their workers 
that it would be to their advantage to 
be members of a company union 

However, the American Federation of 
Labor interprets the law as an invitation 
to organize industry, and its workers are 
active in many districts, particularly in 
the steel and automobile industries. 

Thus far, the organizing work done is 
under the old trade union plan that now 
finds little expressed favor from the ad- 
!ministrators of the Recovery Act. 
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Minimum Prices for Farm 


Two Types of Price-raising 
Now Being Followed 





Goods—Industrial Items to 


Find Own Level But Output Will Be Under Control 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


from any definite price control, except 
that which may come from a voluntary 
regulation of production. 

This suggested a contradiction in policy 
between the farm adjusters and the na- 
tional recovery adiainistrators 

The apparent contradiction was denied 
by Donald R. Richberg. general counsel 
for the Recovery Administration, and an 
interpreter of policy for the groups In- 
volved. 

“There really is no conflict of policy 
between the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and the National Recovery 
Administration,” he asserted 

“The approach to the farm problem had 
to be different than the approach to the 
industrial problem. 

“Agriculture was an industry without 
organization—in fact in a state of chaotic 
disorganization It had no integration. 
Farmers do not both produce and dis- 
tribute their products. They grow some- 
thing and then hope to find a buyer at 
a price 

“As a result they were unable to 
together and solve their problems dire ctly 
by controlling production. It required 
the strong intervention of the Govern- 
ment, striking directly at the source of 
the trouble. Prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts on the average fell 60 per cent 
from June, 1929 to February, 1933 while 
the average of general commodity prices 
fell about 37 per cent. It was imperative 
to push farm prices higher by direct price 
fixing methods in order to restore pur- 
chasing power to 30,000,000 consumers 

Industry’s Problems.—The problems of 
industry were different, Mr. Richberg said. 

“There were three premises to the Na- 
tional Recovery Act. First, the need to 
put people back to work; second, the 
necessity for a decent wage, because merely 
putting men to work and spreading the 
same wage total would not have helped; 
third, the requirement of some inducement 
to business to-accept the plan, leading to 
the offer of some form of protection to 
stabilize their operations and to give them 
profits.” 

“Business is organized and in many 
directions under control,” Mr. Richberg 
explained. “Units within an industry can 
get together to meet common problems, 
and the tendency in this direction is so 
strong that in the past the power of the 
Government was utilized to restrain 
business men from cooperating to such 
an extent that they created a monopoly 


get 
get 


Theory of NRA—‘“The theory of the 
National Recovery Act was to give to in- 
an opportunity to work out its 


dustry 
internal problems in the open and under 
the watchful eye of the Government 
There was to be as little governmental 
interference as possible to meet the 
absolute necessities of the situation. 

“With that freedom, out where the 
public can watch, industry is given ¢ 
chence to correct elements of unfair com- 
petition and to permit prices to seek a 
fair level—one that does not involve 
sweatin, of labor.” 

Mr. Richberg pointed out that there are 
realms of competition in industry that 
tend to restrain monopoly prices in many 
directions. Thus high oil prices might 
stimulate the use of coal for heating 
purposes, or high coal prices might in- 
crease the use of oil. If lumber prices 
rise unreasonably, the use of substitutes 
increases to modify that situation 

Oil and Coal.—But it is recognized that 


there are some industries in which a state 
of disorganization exists similar to that 
in agriculture. One of these is oil, anotner 


is coal 
“In cases of that kind,’ Mr. Richberg 
said, “the degree of Government interests 


may have to be greater than otherwise 
It even is conceivable that some raw 
material industries might require the 





status of a public util 





y, in order to pro- 


tect the national inte Of course, in 
that case, price fixing could be part of 
the program. 

“But generally, the aim is to achieve 


the result sought with just as little govern- 
mental interference as possible.” 

It is this direct interest of Government 
in the affairs of agriculture and industry 





that Mr. Richberg regards as _ revolu- 
tionary in the United States 
“We have a revolution in the attitude 


of the Federal Government toward the 
economic problems of its citizens. There 
is no revolution in the Russion sense, 
where the government takes over industry 
and operates it as part of the govern- 
mental activity.” 

What the Government desires unde1 
the Recovery Act, he said, is for industry 


to set standards of fair competition, so 
that oOver-production may be brought 
under control, excessive capacity be curbed 
and wild price moves be eliminated. 

“In neither the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration nor in the National Re- 
covery Administration is any panacea 
seen. There is no set formula, but a seek- 
ing after effective means to restore health 
to the two great branches of national 
activity.” Mr. Richberg said 

Inflation—What will happen to prices 
in case of actual inflation of the currency 
is another matter 

But within the last two weeks the tend- 
ency of Government officials has been 
to “talk down” the likelihood of any ex- 
tensive actual inflation by forcing an in- 
crease Of money in circulation. Rather 
there is an expressed intention to watch 
present forces at work before putting to 
use further of the broad powers to issue 
money that were given by the 100 day 
special session of Congress 

In that connection, President Roosevelt 
on Aug. 9 expressed relief and satisfac- 
tion over the trend shown by commodity 
prices, by employment and by the general 


factors involved in restoring prosperity 

He indicated that data before him 
showed: 

That the commodity price level now is 
back to the 1910-1914 average 

That the cost of distributing food has 
actually gone down since March 4. 

That farm prices which have been the 


lowest have gained more than other farm 
prices. 

That employment and production, which 
were wide apart a few weeks age, occasion- 
ing alarm, now are at about equal points 
on the chart 

In preparing their graphs, Government 
St-tisticilans set the average price level 
of 1926 as the basis for comparison 

This led to expressions that the Presi- 
dent in his attempt to get the price 
level higher had set that level as his goal 
but he explained that the 1926 level was 
not necessarily the one at which the 
Government was aiming. 

Thus far, price changes have been very 
uneven, but the tendency for those prices 
that fell most to rise the fastest is re- 
garded by the Government economists as 
encouraging 


IMPROVEMENT IN BUSINESS TRENDS 
BRINGS HOPE FOR RECOVERY DRIVE 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
annually, and comes from the pen of 
President Roosevelt. It is an unprece- 


dented step, so far as can be determined 


So, General Johnson issued what he 
called a “solemn warning:” 
“Do not trifle with that bird. In the 


confusion of early days a man may get 
away with it. But the day of reckoning 
against an aroused public opinion is sure.” 

When everyone has had time to get 
cither a blue eagle or a blue eagle 
marked with the white stripe, a nation- 
wide “Buy Now” campaign is to follow. 

This campaign, General Johnson ex- 
plained, isn’t to be a second “Buy Now” 
movement such as failed in 1930. He 
Said: 

“To tell the people to ‘buy now’ when 
every economic index is pointing down- 
ward and the whole price structure is 
falling, is asking them to throw their 
savings into a vast gamble against over- 
whelming odds and is wholly unjustified. 

“But this is a horse of a wholly different 
color. It depends on exactly the same 
principle as the Blue Eagle campaign 
We can't take increased wages out of 
the employer's pockets. They are not 
long enough. Wages must come out of 
sales—the more wages the more sales, 
and the answer to that is ‘buy now,’ just 
as sure as the answer to two times two 
is four and not two and a half or three.” 

Also, said the General: 

“The point about buying under the 
Blue Eagle is just as certain and just as 
simple. Increased wages come from Blue 
Eagle employers only. Blue Eagle em- 
ployers cannot continue increased wages if 
public patronage goes to their competitors 
who have no blue eagles.” 

Still there are troubles. 

Withdrawing the Emblem 

Complaints are received of employers 
signing certificates of compliance with 
the blanket code agreement—displaying 
the blue eagle—and then not putting into 
effect the shorter hours and minimum 
wages. 

For these the American Federation of 
Labor and other worker groups promise 
policing. Punishment, if complaints prove 
true, will take the form of withdrawal 
of the Blue Eagle. 

“And it will not be given back,” General 
Johnson said. 

Then there are retailers who by agree- 
ment cut the hours of operation of their 
stores to avoid adding workers. To these 
the General pointed to the paragraph in 
the President's agreement which says that 
store hours should not be reduced after 
July 1 and that a 52-hour weekly minimum 
should be maintained. 

“That agreement is a solemn covenant,’ 
he warned, “and its purpose is explicit. 


The owners of the stores and the 
customers who buy from those stores, 
should have but one single purpose, which 


to carry out this specific provision. 
which has had to do with reemployment 
j through reducing the number of hours 


|each employe works and by keeping the 


stores open as long as possible 

“The insignia of the Blue Eagle must 
be withdrawn from those stores which 
either collectively or individually flagrantly 
attempt to frustrate the purpose of the 
presidential reemployment agreement. 


“When employers sign this agreement 
with their President, no one could con- 
ceivably set about staggering employe 


hours, enforcing rest periods, and increas- 
ing the time for lunch without pay, or 
either directly or indirectly conspire to 
defeat the very purpose of the agreement 
by materially shortening the number of 
hours which the stores customarily stayed 
open.” 
Strikes Fading Out 

Where a week ago, strikes seemed the 
biggest threat to success of the recovery 
plan, this week they faded somewhat 
into the background. 

The reason was that President Roosevelt 
and his Recovery Administration are de- 
termined that labor troubles shall not be 
permitted to upset the economic apple 
cart at this stage of the program. 

Mediation quickly quieted the Penn- 
sylvania coal strike. where 70,000 men 
were out, and where the strike movement 
was spreading. On July 7 striking miners 
who earlier had refused to accept the 
settlement proposed by Government ap- 
pointed mediators, returned to the mines 
when a plea was made in the name of 
President Roosevelt. 

Hosiery Agreement 

A National Labor Board, to deal with 
strikes, was named by President Roosevelt 
This board, composed of Senator Robert 
F. Wagner, Leo Wolman, William L. 
Green, John L. Lewis, Walter C. Teagle, 
Louis E. Kirstein and Gerard Swope 
announced its first decision on July 11. 

This decision settled the strike of hosiery 


workers in Reading, Pa The employes 
agreed to retur work. After return- 
ing they will elect representatives to deal 
with employers The election will be 
under the supervision of the National 
Labor Board. Any disagreement in inter- 
pretation arising will be settled by the 
board, and employes and employers agree 
to accept the decision of the labor board 
as final and binding 

That method of handling disputes is 
planned for other areas and other troubles. 
The Labor Board plans to assume jurisdic- 
tion over strikes just as quickly as possible. 
The first decision indicated the lines along 
which this newest of the recovery organ- 
izations will proceed to eliminate causes 
of friction between employers and em- 
ployed. 

“The rule of common sense is going to 
apply in dealing with strikes,” said Dr. 
Wolman, acting chairman. 

Progress is being made im the prepara- 
tion of codes of fair competition for in- 
dividual industries, which then are to 
supplant the blanket code. 

Coal Controversy 

Most attention during the present week 
centered on the coal hearing, which in- 
volves 27 separate codes of fair competi- 
tion presented by groups of coal operators. 
The Administrator is seeking to reconcile 
differences between the groups of opera- 
tors and between the operators and labor, 
so one code may be produced for the 
entire industry 

The differences among the coal interests 


n to 


were described by General Johnson as 
more deep-seated than those among the 
oil groups. In each case the Recovery 


Administration is dealing with an industry 
that verges 6n economic chaos. 

The week brought up in definite form 
the question of policing industries under 


CONFLICTING VIEWS ON CODE 


FOR THE SOFT COAL INDUSTRY 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


said this was preferred because for the 
reason, among others, that the group 
would rather police itself than be policed 
by some outside administrative agency 
He declared that the wage scale of his 
group was lower than that of adjacent 
operators but that the differential was 
necessary because of the lower quality 
coal produced in this area. 

Jake Ritter, representing the Operators 
Association of Appanoose and Wayne 
Counties. Iowa, also stated that condi- 
tions in these counties called for opera- 
tion under a separate code and should 
not be considered as a part of the Iowa 
field 

Support for General Compact 

A number of operators expressed them- 
selves in favor of the general code, with 
minor modifications, as the hearings pro- 
gressed. H. W. Showalter. pr of 
the Continental Coal Company of Fair- 


sident 


mont, W. Va., speaking in favor of the 
general code, said that he was strongly 
in favor of the principle of collective 


bargaining. Among the others who ap- 
peared in favor of the general code were 
Earl Cobb of the San Bois Coal Company, 
representing producers in Arkansas. and 
Oklahoma; George K. Smith of Columbus 
Ohio, president of the Sunday Creek Coal 
Company; Herbert E. Howard of Chicago, 
representing the Binkley Coal Company; 
W. Wood Guthrie of Granville, Ill., repre- 
and C. G. Stiehl of Beltville, Il. 
senting the Prairie State Coal Company, 
Among those objecting to the general 
code was Fordney Johnston, representing 
the commercial coal industry of Alabama, 
who predicted that adoption of the general 
1 di: Ala- 


ster” the 


code would “spe to 
bama coal industry, which, he said, was 
prepared for self-determination and had | 


peculiar problems. 
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Cigar Machinery 


Labor-saving Devices, Barred 
In Effort to Combat 
Unemployment 


labor-saving ma- 
industry has been 


Introduction of new 
chinery in the cigar 
forvidden in Germany. 
This official step, it is pointed out in 
a report to the Department of Commerce 
from its Berlin office, represents an at- 
tempt by the German ,Government to 
combat unemployment in that industry | 
I. contrast with the cigar industry in 
the United States, it is pointed out, the 
use Of automatic machinery in Germany 
up to the present has been negligible, 
only about 15 per cent of the total Ger- 
man Cigar output being thus produced. 





Pension Movement 
For Old-age Grows 


Benefits Paid Las Year Four 
Times Total in 1930 | 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
number of pensioners increased tenfold 
between 1930 and 1932. 


The rapid progress of the old-age — 
sion movement during recent years com- 
pared with the period immediately after 


the passage of the first old-age pension 
law in this country is shown by the Bu- | 
reau’s data. Only one State had an old- | 


age-pension law in 1922 and only $22,870 | 
was distributed in payments. By 1928 six | 
States had passed old-age pension laws 
and the amount of payments had in-| 
creased to $222,559. | 
| In 1930, six States were added to the 
list of those providing pensions, and bene- 
fits advanced to $1,714,388. In 1931 five 
more States paid out pensions and the! 
total increased to $16,173,207. 

New York was far in the lead last year 
among the States in the amount paid in 
pensions, with nearly 53 per cent of the 
pensioners and over 68 per cent of the 
pensions paid. About 82 per cent of the | 
pensioners and more than 91 per cent of 
the total outlay were accounted for in the 
States of California, Massachusetts, and | 
New York. 

The number of aged given assistance in- 
creased in 1932 in every State except 
Maryland and Nevada with the largest in- 
crease occurring in Colorado. In this 
State, despite the fact that the number of 
pension-paying counties fell from seven to 
four, the number of pensioners more than 
tripled. 

The average monthly pension in 1932 
was $19.31 as compared with $18.89 in 1931 
In no State cid the average pension 
granted equal the maximum allowable 
under the law. 

The cost of the pension system per in- 
habitant in 1932 averaged 74 cents, ranging 
from 4 cents in Maryland to $1.23 in New 
York The average cost for pension 
States in 1931 was 64 cents and the range 
was from 6 cents in Maryland to 95 cents 
in New York. 

During recent years the trend in old- 
age pension legislation has been to make 
adoption of the system mandatory upon 
the counties. Of the 12 laws on the stat-| 
ute books at the end of 1930, five were 
mandatory. At the end of 1931, nine of | 
the 17 laws passed were mandatory and 
two others had been amended to become 
compulsory at future dates. All nine of 
the State old-age pension laws passed this 
year make adoption of the system com- 
pulsory upon the counties 

Another trend during recent years has 
been toward the provision of State aid for | 
old-age pensions. At the end of 1932 six | 
States provided for State assistance, two to} 
the extent of one-third, two one-half, one 
three-fourths and one all of the cost. Six 
out of the nine laws passed this year pro- 
vide for State aid. 

From Jan. 1 through July old-age pen- 
sion laws were enacted in Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. The law passed by Arkansas has 
been declared unconstitutional. 


the new codes that are being drafted for 
them 

General Johnson, at his press conference 
on July 11, outlined his views, which were | 

that industry itself under the self-govern- | 
ing powers given it, could take care of 
difficulties. He described this as sort of 
a “guild government.” | 

But if complaints involved practices 
outside the ability or willingness of the 

industry to act, it is the administrator's 
view that the Federal Trade Commission 
should act. 

There also arose the problem of bringing 
| under the provisions of the blanket code, | 
| public utilities doing only an intra-state 
business. General Johnson responsed that 
public opinion would determine whether 
these groups could be brought within | 
the scope of the agreement. 

Concerning the future of the Blue 
Eagle, the question was raised of its per- 
manence 

“This Blue Eagle is a continuing pro-| 
cedure,” General Johnson said. “It is| 
nout to be discarded at the conclusion of | 
the reemployment drive. It goes on with 
the code agreement.” 

“Is any string attached to taking | 
away the blue eagle,” a reporter asked. | 

“No,” came the response. 

“It will just be as though they never 
had an eagle?” 

“That's right. That’s enough.” 

“Can they get it back, once it is taken 
away?” | 
“Ts” 
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about a contract which 
combines features of family 
protection with a personal retire- | 
ment income. 

It’s a story you'll want to hear. | 
Need we add that there is of course 
no obligation? | 
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To the Home Makers 


of America 


Sugar and the Home 

Sugar is a household necessity; ils cleanliness, purity and price are 
of daily concern to millions of homes. As refiners of the raw cane sugar 
of the Tropics, we and our predecessors have served the country for over 
200 years. Our refineries and products are the best in the World. We 
have performed the refining service through the years at low cost. Before 
and during the World War, the United States cane refining industry 
proved to be the key of the sugar supply of the Nation. 


Expanded capacity a legacy of our War effort 


During the World War, the industry went under governmental con- 
trol as a patriotic service, expanding its capacity to care for the Allied 
nations. No provision was made by our Government to hold, through 
trade agreements, the Allied nations’ business after the War. Refiners, 
as individuals, were powerless to accomplish this end, so this left us with 
excess capacity more than enough for domestic need. Since the War 
nations have by tariffs, bounties and other devices closed their doors 
against American refined sugar, and by bounties on exports have dis- 
placed our refined sugar even in world markets. Our large excess capacity 
is thus a disastrous legacy from our war effort. 


Deliberate duplication in the Tropics 

Due to a loophole in the tariff the domestic industry has been further 
imperiled by a deliberate Duplication in the Tropics of refining facilities 
long established here. Our Tariff and Colonial Policy encouraged the pro- 
duction of raw sugar in the Islands and protected its refining on the 
Mainland. The tariff loophole reversed that—clearly a mistake and a 
costly one. The extent of this duplication is shown by the following table 
of refined sugar coming into continental United States since 1925. 








From 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 
Cuba 423,252 326,662 244,485 228,541 166,720 79,201 51,859 1,182 
Puerto Rico 84,504 72,314 66,164 38,969 40,006 10,584 2,891 707 
Hawaii 20,247 9,720 15,003 8723 14,641 12,328 7,244 8,592 
Philippines 52,794 32,009 25,197 8,396 7,103 1,836 4,000 2,647 
Foreign 8,295 6,499 9,197 1,820 5,200 917 3,394 3,654 
Long Tons 589,092 447,204 360,046 286,449 233,670 104,866 69,388 16,782 


Tropical refineries hum. U. S. refineries work part time 


The refined sugar brought in during 1932 was sufficient to supply 
14,150,000 Americans, equivalent to the consumption of 21 states, and 
resulted in reduced meltings in United States, dismissal of employees, 
reduced wages, and decreased purchases of supplies. 


Tropical refiners now seek to perpetuate their duplication of 
United States refineries by demanding an official share—or “quota” 
—in the United States market! 

Naturally. But would it be fair to the domestic industry, their em- 
ployees and stockholders, numbering tens of thousands? Would it be 
in the public interest? Would it square with American policy, old and 
new? The Philippines and Puerto Rico have been liberally treated and 
should be content to continue as producers of raw sugar, as originally 
intended. Would it be fair to give Cuba a “quota” on chocolate and silk 
and other manufactured articles, or would it be fair to give Canada a 
“quota” on flour, or Holland on cheese? If so, what a stimulus for 
further unnecessary duplication of mainland facilities! If not, why should 
the sugar refining industry be subject to such official treatment? 


No justification for Cuba to duplicate domestic refineries 


In 1920 the Tariff Commission pointed out that Cuba did not refine 
sugar, and so the 20% preference on Cuban raw sugar afforded protection 
to American refiners. This theory failed when Cuba built refineries. 
Cuba knew full well our tariff principle of providing a higher duty on 
an imported manufactured article than on the raw ‘material imported 
for its domestic manufacture. Cocoa beans are on the free list but choco- 
late pays 40°% duty. Raw silk is free of duty but silk itself pays 65% duty. 
And so generally. Cuban duplicators of domestic sugar refineries well un- 
derstood that they had no claim on the United States market or households. 


Foreign countries generally safeguard their refining industry from 
duplication even in their own colonies 


This is true of Canada, England, France, Italy, Holland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Japan, Australia and generally throughout the World. Refin- 
ing in country of consumption is the approved practice. Such is the 
practice in Canada, England, France, Holland, Japan and other countries 
and always has been the practice in the United States. It has proven best 
for raw sugar producers everywhere. It has proven the best safeguard for 
the households rather than dependence on remote tropical refineries. 


Why we are advertising these facts to the Home Makers of America 


United States sugar refiners now have the capacity and can employ 
labor if the sugar now refined in Cuba was refined in the United States. 
We enter daily about 25,000,000 homes. Cleanliness, purity and prices 
are daily topics. If sugar prices are high the households look to us. 
If low, the sugar producers in the Tropics look to us. We stand between 
these two large groups, with a permanent relationship to both. Sugar 
refining and distribution, to be efficient in all respects, must be a large 
volume industry. In years of crop failure we search the World for supplies. 
In years of war we are vital to national defense. Anything which lessens 
our volume lessens our efficiency and increases our costs. The households 
of the country will be the first to feel the effect. From our contacts with 
the sugar producers of the Tropics we are satisfied that they agree with 
us that the two-hundred-year system of producing raw sugar in the 
sugar islands and refining it in the United States, where it is consumed, 
should not be disrupted. 


Decision at Washington will affect Homes of the Nation 

We are advertising these facts so that the home makers of the country 
may know that our Vederal Government at Washington, under the 
cloak of its Recovery Program, has been asked by a small minority 
group of producers of the Philippines, Puerto Rico and Cuba to make a 
decision against the interest of our people in the United States. 


W. J. McCanan Sucar Rerinine 
& Motasses Company 
By Manuel E. Rionda, President 
At Philadelphia 


THe AMERICAN SuGar REFINING 
COMPANY 
By Earl D. Babst, Chairman 
At Boston, Brooklyn, Baltimore, 
New Orleans 
Tae Nationan Sucar REFriNinc 
Company or New Jersey 
By James H. Post, President 
At Brooklyn, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Edgewater, N. J. 


ARBUCKLE BROTHERS 
By Martin E. Goetzinger 
At Brooklyn 


Cauirornia & HAWAIIAN SUGAR 
Rerintnc Corporation, Ltd. 
By Frank E. Sullivan, President 
At San Francisco 


PENNSYLVANIA SuGAR CoMPANY 
By John A. McCarthy, President 
At Philadelphia 
Tue FRANKLIN SuGAR REFINING 
CoMPANY 
By Ralph S. Stubbs, President 
At Philadelphia 


Revere SuGcar Rerrnery 
By Henry E. Worcester, Vice- 
President 
At Boston 
Gopcuavux Suaars, Inc. 


By Charles Godchaux, President Savannan SuGAR REFINING 


At New Orleans CorPoRATION 
By Benjamin O. Sprague 
HenverRsoN SuGar Rerinery President 


By William Henderson At Savannah 


At New Orleans 
Western Sucar REFINERY 


By Frank J. Belcher, Jr. 
President 
At San Francisco 


IMPERIAL SUGAR CoMPANY 
By I. H. Kempner, President 
At Sugar Land, Texas 
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HOW MILLIO 


HE Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 


ration, which once directed almost 
the whole of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s drive against the depres- 
sion, is today only one cog in a huge 
machine witi most of its powers 
transferred clsewhere. 

Originally explained by Ogden L. 
Mills, then Secretary of the Treasury, | 
as a device for throwing the full 
weight of Government credit behind 
industry, the RK. F. C. was expected 
by its sponsors to thaw the frozen. 
channels of credit and business. 

Today it is merely one of five emer- 
gency agencies listed in the Govern- 
ment’s budget. Instead of the sole 
unit devoted entirely to breaking the 
depression, it now ranks with the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, the 
Agricultural Adjustment .Administra- 
tion, the Public Works Administration, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and} 
the Citizens‘ Conservation Corps. | 

Some Functions Transferred 

Beside yielding its leadership in the 
recovery campaign, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation has had 
many of its functions transferred away | 
from it by recent legislation. It 
reached its zenith in lending powers | 
early in March. At that time it was 
lending to banks, railroads, self-liqui- | 
dating construction projects, Insurance 
companies, land banks, farmers, farm 
associations, and building and loan as-| 
sociations. In addition it was buying 
stock in banks and disbursing relief | 
funds. 

Now relief loans are being handled 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, although the money still; 
comes out of the Treasury through} 
the R. F.C. All agricultural and land | 
bank loans have been taken over by| 
the new Farm Credit Administration. | 
Self-liquidating construction projects 
are now to be financed by the Public, 
Works Administration. 

Duties That Remain 

There remains to the R. F. C. loans 
to banks and other financial institu-| 
tions, to railroads, and to a few small} 
classifications of miscellaneous bor- | 
rowers. Of these activities loans to} 
banks are the most important, and by 
offering to buy preferred stock in 
banks which expand credit to meet 
demands of ihe general recovery pro- 
gram, the R. F. C. is now seeking to 
fit itself into the new general pro- 
gram. 

Of the $4,450,000,000 lending oped 
which it once had through specific au- 
thorization from Congress, the R. F. C. 
has remaining only about $1,600,000,- 
000, according to its last report. The 
rest has already been used up in cash 
advances. There is in addition, how- 
ever, a group of authorizations to lend 
indefinite amounts for certain stated 
purposes, such as preferred stock pur- 
chases in banks. 

All but 17 per cent, or $211,267,913, 
of the total cash advances aggregat- 
ing $1,271,961,164 made to banks in 
the form of direct loans or for pur- 
chases of preferred stock or loans on 
such stock were made prior to March 
1 of this year. 

The Original R. F. C. 
. The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration began operations on Feb. 2, 
1932. It had been created by a spe- 
cial act of Congress at the recom- 
mendation of President Hoover. 

At its inception the R. F. C. was a 
Government corporation, with a bor- 
rowing and iending power of two bil- 
lion dollars. Of this total 500 million 
dollars was to come straight out of the} 
Treasury in the form of a capital stock | 
purchase in the Corporation by the) 
.Government. The remaining billion | 





and a half the Corporation was to/ture and to save many millions of our} me | or 
raise itself through the sale of notes, | people from disaster that the Recon-| poration’s operations may be gained | again. 
was | from the figures covering the first six) after tracing the early development 


‘debentures, bonds, or other obliga- 
tions. 
Time Limit 10 Years 


year, except that the President could | 
by an executive order extend the pe-| 
riod. This was done before the first 
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S IN LOANS ARE BEING REPAID TO 


Once the Hub of the Emergency Program, Many of the Lending Agency’s 


Duties Have Been Transferred and Its Powers Curtailed 
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‘’he Above Illustration Shows the Total Amounts of Cash Advances Made to Various Classes of Borrowers by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
During the Period of Its Existence, Together With the Percentages of the Loans Which Have Been Repaid. It Is Shown that, Whereas Banks Were 





month and in January no 
358 and 342 banks closed. 
“Tt was to underpin our credit struc- 


struction Finance Corporation 


| ereated, with total resources of $2,000,-| months of its business. 


|for loans to farmers in connection 
with crop production. 
“Some idea of the scope of the Cor- 


From Feb. 2 


less than | 000,000 to the Secretary of Agriculture|in which the task was to check de- 


fiation, the Government considered 
| the second phase as one in which the 
, work would be to stimulate business 
The Treasury Department 
explained the 


;}of the Corporation 


000,000, including capital of $500,000,-| to July 31, inclusive, the Corporation,| changes in operation and objectives 
In the original act the Corporation|000, and authority to make loans on| under the original act, authorized 6,345 wrought by the Act of July 21, 1932, 
was permitted to lend for only one! proper security to building and loan/loans to 4,947 institutions, aggregat-/ as follows: 


companies, 
credit 


insurance 
companies, 


associations, 
mortgage loan 
unions, agricultural credit corpora- 


ing $1,219,000,000. 
| On July 21, 1932, President Hoover 
signed the Emergency Relief and Con- 


“The time would seem to be oppor- 
tune for carrying out the new activi- 
ties entrusted to the Reconstruction 


year expired. The act required that|tions, livestock credit corporations, | struction Act of 1932, opening a neW) Finance Corporation by recent legisla- 


the Corporation’s affairs be liquidated 
in 10 years, and this requirement still | 
stands. 

Loans to banks. insurance compa- 
nies, building and loan associations, 


| joint-stock land banks, Federal land 


banks, Federal intermediate credit 


banks, railroads, and banks and trust} 


companies. 
Of the funds available to the Cor- 


chapter in the history of the Recon- 
| struction Finance Corporation. 
Borrowing power of the Corporation 
was increased $1,800,000,000 of which 
$1,500,000,000 was for self-liquidating 


tion, which, outside of the $300,000,000 
made available to States for relief 
purposes, is intended primarily to 
stimulate employment and industrial 
activity. Under the provisions of the 


land banks, agricultural credit associ-| poration, it was authorized to use not/ construction projects and agricultural Emergency Relief and Construction 


ations, and railroads were the trans-| 
actions which the Corporation was| 
originally suppposed to handle. The} 
purposes behind this original set-up | 
and the extent of overations there- 
under were sketched in August. 1932 | 
by Secretary of the Treasury Mills. an! 
ex officio member of the board of 
directors. 
Plan to Save Banks 

In the Fall of 1931. wnder the dov- 
ble impact of canital withdrawals 
abroad and cash withdrawals at home. 
according to Secretarv Mills, “manv 
banks, unable to meet unusual cash 
withdrawals, were forced to close. 
Rank failures reached the verv hich 
figure of 395 in September, and the 
unvrecedented total of 522 in October. 

“As the vrice of their bonds depre- 
ciated from this cause and from the 
forced sales which were constantlv 
taking place. the secondary reserves of 
manv institutions were threatened. 
Loans were called. new credit became 
unavailable. and mortgages were not 
renewed. Mortvages in urban and 
rurel eemmnities fornd it increas- 
inelv difficult to meet their obligations 
as industrial activity became staenant | 
unemvlovment erew, and agricultural | 
prices fell, and the savings of many 
communities were wived ont or frozen 
by hank susnensions. Tt isn’t too 
*» much to sav that everv home in the 
land. in ereater or less degree, felt 
the tremor of these shocks. 

“To stem the tide of failures” Mr 
Mills continued. “the hanks of the 
eountrv. under the leadership of the 
President. created the National Credit 
Cornoration. a voluntarv organization 
empowered to make loans to hanks on 
secvritv, mvch of which at that time 
could not be used to obtain funds 
elsewhere. While this organization 
performed a snlendid service, and suc- 
ceeded in arresting bank susvensions 
xew-swove. of bank fail- 
ures set in in December, and in that 


more than $200,000,000 to aid in the 
reorganization or liquidation of closed 
banks, including the payment of divi- 
dends to depositors; and it was re- 
quired to allocate a maximum of $200,- 


PLANS TO PU 


THE birth of a “New Empire in the 


Pacific Northwest,’ whose heart is ‘Cheap Power’ Is Hope of Northwest 
25-year-old Dream Comes True 


a throbbing dynamo and whose sinews 
are the power lines which will spread 
like a great net over the State of 
Washington, northern Oregon 
Idaho and western Montana, was cele- 
brated by thousands of its prospective 
beneficiaries when their quarter-cen- 
tury old dream came true with the 
announcement of the Grand Coulee 
project by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration. 

Two words describe what this proj- 
ect means to the people of the North- 
west: “cheap power.” One and one- 
half cents to 2 cents per kilowatt, is 
the prediction by Senator Dill, of 
Washington. 

Largest Dam of the 
Public Works Program 

The Grand Coulee dam, the largest 
of the undertakings so far announced 
by the Public Works Administration, 
will be situtaed some 65 miles west of 
Spokane, Washington. It will hold in 
check the mighty waters of America’s 
second greatest river, the Columbia, 
whose flow at the damsite is three 
times as great as that of the Colorado 
at Boulder Dam. It will cost $63,- 
000.000. 

The present project more than 
meets the eye—for the 250 foot dam 
will rest on a foundation capable of 
sustaining a much higher structure 
and the power-plant and other facili- 
ties are so arranged that eventually 


and | _ 


credit corporations. The remaining 
$300,000,000 was the first Federal grant 
| to States for unemployment relief. 

| Characterizing the first period in 
the existence of the R. F. C. as one 


the whole undertaking may be ex- 
panded. When this is done and if it 
is carried out as proposed in the orig- 
inal plan (H. R. 7446) it will have a 
power capacity of 1,500,000 kilowatts 
and provide water for the irrigation of 
1,200,000 acres of land. The present 
project will have an installed capacity 
of 520,000 kilowatts, but the actual 
figure used by Senator Dill in dis- 
cussing the sale of power was 250,000 
| kilowatts, absorption of which he said 
| Was assured in advance. 

Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, ranks the 
Columbia River Basin project as 
among the greatest of the conserva- 
tion measures yet attempted in this 
country. He says that the 1,200,000 
acges of agricultural land which it is 
possible may ultimately be irrigated 
by the Grand Coulee project represent 
the “largest and finest compact body 
of land feasible of irrigation remain- 
ing undeveloped in the United States.” 

The report of the project made by 
the Corps of Engineers of the War 
Department states that the annual 
run-off of the entire drainage basin 
of the Columbia is 10 times that of 
the Colorado River at Boulder Dam. 


Maj. John S. Butler testified in the 


Act of 1932, the maximum lending 
capacity of the Corporation is in- 
creased by $1,800,000,000, making $3,- 
800,000,000 in all. Of this, $300,000,000 
is to be made available to States and 


hearings held on the “Columbia Basin 
Project Act” in 1932 that the Columbia 
River is considered the greatest power 
stream in the United States. Hydro- 
electric developments in the lower 
basin of the Columbia River will be 
greatly benefited by the regulation of 
the flow of water which will follow the 
building of the Grand Coulee Dam. 


Greatest Power Stream 


In the Country 

The legislation proposed in H. R 
7446 provided that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would not undertake con- 
struction of the dam until sufficient 
contracts had been entered into to pay 
for the cost of the dam ‘and power 
site plus interest during a 50-year pe- 
riod. Since the project is now under 
the supervision of the State of Wash- 
ington this requirement is not in force 
in the present development. 

Under the policy followed by the 
Public Works Administrtaion 70 per 
cent of the $63,000,000 provided for the 
building of the dam must be repaid 
by the State of Washington. The Fed- 
eral Government provides 30 per cent 
of the funds as an outright grant 
Interest rates for the original project 
were set at 4 per cent but the in- 


by Far the Largest Borrowers, They Also Have Repaid a Much Greater Proportion of the Money They Received. 


Territories for relief purposes under 
the conditions prescribed in the act.” 
In addition, the statement then ex- 
plained, the Corporation was author- 
ized to make loans for self-liquidating 
public and certain types of private 
projects, for housing, for development 
of forests and other resources, for 
bridges, and to finance sales of sur- 
pluses of agricultural products. 

“Thus,” said the statement, “the 
Corporation is to enter into a new 
field of constructive assistance which 
should help in tiding us over the 
latter phase of the economic de- 
pression proper and perhaps prove 
immediately effective in bringing 
about a more prompt recovery. But 
this is another story, the first chapter 
of which is only beginning to be writ- 
ten.” 

The chapier canie to a close in 
March of this year. By that time 
Congress was again at work remodel- 
ing the Corporation. In the mean- 


as 


terest rate for the amount which the 
State of Washington must repay to 
the Federal Government has not been 
announced. 

Construction of the dam is expected 
to take three years, it has been an- 
nounced by the Interior Department. 
Preparation of preliminary specifica- 
tions and completion of preliminary 
work on the dam is expected to take 
six months. This work is to be started 
immediately. 


No Provision Made for 
Irrigation Facilities 

The 450 feet high dam originally 
proposed would have raised the water 
level of the Columbia about 355 feet 
and formed a lake 151 miles long with 
a capacity of more than 5,000,000 acre- 
feet of storage. This lake would ex- 
tend to the Canadian border and pro- 
vide a reservoir of water sufficient to 
irrigate 10 times the amount of land 
which would be reached by the irriga- 
tion works proposed, according to Dr 
Mead. 

The plans for building the dam 
differ fundamentally from the former 
project in that they do not call for 
irrigation facilities. 


while, however, the R. F. C., enjoying 
the widest range of activity in its 


history, had added heavily to its loans| 


outstanding. Ii summarized its own 
position at the end of March as fol- 
lows: 

‘During the entire period from the 
organization of the Corporation on 
Feb. 2, 1932, to March 1, 1933, iaclusive 
the Corporation authorized, under 
Section 5 of the Reconstruction Fi- 
poration Act, 12,256 separate loans to 
7,411 institutions, aggregating $2,075,- 
986,831.28, including $1,239,392,222.54 to 
6,100 banks and trust companies. 

“From July 21, 1932, the date of the 
enactment of the Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act of 1932, to March 
31, 1933, the Corporation made funds 
available for purposes of relief and 
work relief, and authorized loans or 
contracts to 159 institutions in the ag- 
gregate amount of $496,025,337.69. 


“Summarizing the foregoing, the 


THE COLUMBIA RIVER TO WORK 


The dam is to be 4,430 feet long 
Its construction will involve engineer- 
ing difficulties, it is pointed out in the 
report of the War Department engi- 
neers, because of the large volume of 
water to be controlled. 

The economic feasibility of the proj- 
ect is described by Dr. Mead as de- 
pending upon the ability of the mar- 
ket served to absorb electric power. 

“During the decade from 1920 to 
1930,” says Dr. Mead. “the power re- 
quirements in the territory within eco- 
nomic transmission distance have in- 
creased at the rate of 9.5 per cent 
compounded annually. It is estimated 
that the power requirements will con- 
tinue to increase in the future as they 
have in the past, but at a gradually 
reducing rate of increase starting with 
8 per cent in 1930 and gradually de- 
creasing to 4 per cent in 1960. 

“The undertaking depends largely 
upon the attitude of the State munici- 
palities and power companies toward 
the absorption of the power. If these 
agencies will all cooperate to the 
fullest extent and arrange their in- 
dividual power development programs 
£0 as to absorb the output of the power 
plant in the shortest possible time, the 
project will be successful.” 

Commencement of the project will 
mark the culmination of investigtaion 
since 1904 to determine the possibili- 
ties for irrigation and power develop- 
ment projects in the Columbia River 

| Basin. 


—— 


REC. 


Corporation, during the entire period 

from Feb. 2, 1932, to March 31, 1933, 

inclusive, made 12,718 authorizations 

aggregating $2,586,994.668.97. Of the 

total amount authorized $167,677,641.< 

95 was later withdrawn or canceled.” 
Recent Legislation 

The first law passed by the recent 
session of Congress was the Emer- 

gency Banking Act. It brought the 
R. F. C. to the peak of its activities 
by adding to its existing powers the 
right to buy preferred stock in banks. 
Since that time subtractions from the 
R. F. C. powers have outstripped addi- 
tions. 

Its relief loans have been taken over 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. Its agricultural and land 
bank financing has passed to the 
Farm Credit Administration. In both 
these cases te money is still drawn 
from the Treasury under the R. F. C. 
account, in part at least, but the R. 
|F. C. merely turns the funds over to 
|the new agencies. 
| Self-liquidating loans except of a 
very limited character such as recla- 
mation and earthquake rehabilitation 
have been transferred to the Public 
Works Administiation 

Outstanding Loans 

What is left of the R. F. C. powers 
and the condition of the Corporation, 
according to its last report, can be 
shown by a :eview of its outstanding 
loans together with repayments. 
| Loans by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to farmers for crop production in 1932 
from funds furnished by the R. F. C., 
$64,204,503. Repayments, $21,875,889, 
or about 34 per cent. These loans are 
now under the jurisdiction of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

Loans by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to farmers for crop production in 
1933 from funds furnished by the R, 
| k'. C., $56,770,018. Repayments, $796,- 
787, or 1.4 per cent. These loans also 
are now made by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 

Cash advances by the R. F. C. under 
direction of Congress, and not calling 
for repayments tc the Corporation, in- 
clude $2,200,000 to the Farm Loan 
Commissioner, $47,070,000 to the Sec- 

lretary of the Treasury to purchase 
|Home Loan Bank stock and $1,000,000 
|to purchase Home Owners Loan Cor- 
| poration stock. 

| Loans Made to Banks 

{| Loans to banks and trust compa- 
|nies, $1,221,878,164, the largest total 
advanced to any class of borrowers, 

Repayments, $545,072,969, or 45 per 
cent. These loans continue to be un< 
der the jurisdiction of the R. F. C, 

Loans to railroads, $381,026,501. Re-« 
payments, $49.742,168, or 13 per cent, 
These loans also are still under the 
,direction of the R. F. C. 

Loans to mortgage loan companies, 
$177,579,880. Repayments, $22,243,319, 
or 13 per cent. The R. F. C. still makes 
such loans. 

Loans to regional agricultural credit 
corporations, $140,772,058. Repay< 
ments, $21,463,996, or 14 per cent. This 
financing is now done by the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

Loans to building and loan associa- 
tions, $109,799,705. Repayments, $29,< 
208,228, or 26 per cent. The Corpora- 
tion still makes these loans. 

Loans to insurance companies, $84,< 
| 781,336. Repayments, $16,048,842, or 
19 per cent. The R. F. C. still makes 
these loans. 

Loans to Federal land banks, $23,- 
800,000. No repayments. The Farm 
Credit Administration now handles the 
land banks, although the money still 
is advanced through the R. F. C. ace 
count. 

To Credit Corporations 

Loans to livestock credit corpora- 
tions, $12,255,530. Repayments, $8,- 
171,348, or 56 per cent. These cor- 
poratdons are now being handled un- 
der the Farm Credit Administration, 

Loans to Federal intermediate credit 
banks, $9,250,000. Repayments, $9,250,- 
000, or 100 per cent. These matters 
also are under the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 

Loans to joint-stock land banks, $8,- 
976,696. Repaynients, $226,818, or 2 per 
cent. Joint-stock land banks ahd 
their financing is another matter now 
transferred to the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 

Loans to agricultural credit corpo- 
rations, $4,603,551. Repayments, $2,< 
402,798, or 52 per cent. These corpo- 
rations are now being financed out of 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

Loans to credit unions, $565,148. Re- 
payments, $16,525, or 3 per cent. Credit 

unions are being tinanced by the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

Purchases of preferred stock in 
banks and trust companies, $37,858,000. 
No repayments. The R. F. C. is con- 
tinuing this work, the-most important 
left to it. 

Loans to banks and trust companies 
secured by preferred stock, $12,225,000. 
No repayments. This work also is be- 
ing continued at the R. F. C. 

Advances for Public Relief 

Advances to States and subdivisions 
for unemployment relief, $299,838,296. 

Repayments, $466,145, or .15 per cent. 
These advances are now under the 
direction of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Adminisiration, although the 
money still comes through the R. F. C, 
account. 

Advances to the States for unem- 
ployment relicf since the establish- 
ment of the Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, $79,114,990. No repayments, 
This is the money handled by the new 
Administration, but advanced through 
the R. F. C. 

Loans on 





self-liquidating projects 
$37,961,601. Repayments, $52,100, or 
14 per cent. These loans ar now un- 
der the direction of the Public Works 
Administration. 

Loans to finance the sale of agricul- 
tural surpluses in foreign markets, $1.- 
497,503. No repayments. These loans 
are still being made by the R. F. C., 

These cash advances of all classes 
aggregated $2.819,136,788. The repay- 
ments totaled $728,119,600, or 25 per 
cent of the cash advances, 
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Raising Income 
Of Farmers by 
Better Marketing 


Adjustment of Supply and 
Demand Is One Method; 
Process and Marketing 
Agreements the Other 


%y CEN. WILLIAM I. WESTERVELT 

Director, Processing and Marketing Divi- 

sion, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration 


The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration seeks to raise the incomes of the 
farmers by two principal means: 1) By 
getting their cooperation in necessary ad- 
justments calculated to bring supply into 
a better balance with demand; and (2) ob) 
fostering trade agreements among produc- 
ers, processors, and distributors of agricul- 
tural products. so that competitive wastes 
may be eliminated 
trade practices im- 
proved, surpluses 
moved into competi- 





sumption, and pro- 
ducers prices raised 

President Roosevelt 
issueq an execullve 
order ~~ June 30 that 
delegated to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture 
certain powers con- 
ferred on the Presi- 
dent by the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act 
These powers relate 





Wm 1. Westervelt 


pally in handling milk and milk products 
and tobacco products, and all 
foods, and foodstuffs. They cover 
2verything in the Recovery Act except the 


jetermination of labor questions 


with the Presi- 
General, the Ad- 


Following conferences 
and the Attorney 
ninistration decided to license processors 
and distributors of milk, when any mar- 
becomes effective for a 
This was desired by 
most of the dairy groups concerned, and 
brought numerous milk agreements practi- 


cally to fulfillment. 


Possible Agreements 
Administrators of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act have conferred with scores 
cf agricultural and industrial groups re- 
garding possible trade agreements. Among 


them are producers and refiners, rice in- 


terests, tobacco manufacturers, wheat and 
meat packers, chain- 
peanut handlers, producers 


candy manufacturers, mayonnaise 
Cotton, by agreement with 
Recovery Administration 
No definite pro- 
rosals for a marketing agreement affect- 
but the wheat 
and the necessity of pre- 
venting its being pyramided may raise the 


question 


Under the marketing agreements section 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act the 
of Agriculture may enter into 
with processors, associations 
Agreements so 


These laws remain in full 


any group that proceeds unauthorized to 


effect a combination in restraint of trade 


Any agricultural commodity, and not 


merely the basic commodities specified in 


the Agricultural Act, may be the subject 
Action under 


may touch widely ramifying trades 
It is a fundamental principle that such an 


agreement must tend to raise the incomes 
treating the con-, 


the farmers, without 
The Agricultural Act au- 


That can be done, the 
without injustice to consumers 
cases, however. returns to farm- 
increased without 
In other 


Share of the consumer's dollar 
Scope of Activity 

The President has defined the respective 

the Agricultural Adjustment 


There should be no 
All food industries come prima- 


this does not exempt them from the 
necessity of complying with orders of the 
Recovery Administration re- 


It does permit action to go forward un- 
without the ne- 


regulations regarding wages and hours of 
In the case of certain pending milk 
for example, prevailing labor 
conditions are comparatively favorable to 
earners. Hence in these cases 
is possible to avoid delay in putting 
prices. 
under the Agri- 


Marketing agreements 


cultural Act have certain points in com- 
mon with codes of fair competition under 
the Industrial 


Act, and certain 
important differences. Both acts provide 
which bind everyone con- 
Both provide also for marketing 
However, the Agricultural 


Recovery 


the cegree of, exemption that may be per- 
The Ag- 
Act, in short, appears the 
A marketing agreement reached 
the Agricultural Act. plus a code 
promulgated under the Industrial Act. may 
include agricultural as well as industrial 
groups and may regulate production and 
prices. Farmers can not be parties to a 


code under the National Recovery Act 


Interest of Consumer 
Marketing agreements under 
must recognize the 
of consumers as well as producers. 


the Agri- 
interest 
Licens- 


ing is one method wherebv consumers mav 
be protected. 


Violators of agreements will 
be subject to fines or loss of trading privi- 
Publicity may be an _ effective 
weapon, particularly when improper action 
springs up before there is time to prevent 
t by a marketing agreement enforced if 
necessary by licensing 

The law directs the Secretary, whenever 
any tendency develops toward the pyra- 
miding of processing taxes or nrofiteering 


in any other form, to publish information 


regarding the relationship’ between prices 
paid to producers and by consumers 
The Administration is drawing un licens- 
and regulations relating to 
the processing taxes that have been put 
n wheat and cotton, Plans are und 
for a nation-wide marketing 
agreement covering eggs and poultry. and 
cl agreements affecting citrus pa- 
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Export Markets for Farm Products Must Shrink If Pay- 


Secretary Wallace’s View 
Of the War Debts 


ment Is Demanded From Europe 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 


Secre 
During the World War the Nation 
appealed to the cotton growers of the 


South and the wheat and pork pro- 
Gucers of the Middle West to speed up 
production to meet the extraordinary 


The appeal was 
machine 
, cannot 


abroad 


hn agricultural 


demand fron 
answered 
torced int 





shift back to low overnight. Our un- 
saleable agricultural surpluses and our 
agricultural troubles really date from 


that point 

I suppose the history of the past 12 
years might have been much different 
bad the two great regions most di- 
rectly concerned—the agricultural South 
and the agricultural Midwest—recog- 
nized what had happened to the United 
States during and after the war, and 
joined forces to resist disastrous na- 
tional policies. 


Change From Debtor 


Effect of Tariffs 

When I mention the need for recog- 
nizing what happened, I am thinking 
of the enormously impor it fact that 
during ihe war we changed from a 
debtor to a creditor Nation. We did 
it overnight. No nation in histery ever 
made so tremendous a change so sud- 
denly. Only now have we begun to 
appreciate its significance 

We went into the World War owing 
otrer nations 200,000,000 dollars an- 
nually on interest account We came 
out of that war with other nations ow- 





ing us over 500,000,000 dollars annu- 
ally. Today other nations owe us an- 
nually on interest account more than 


$1.000,000,000 
Immediaicly after the war, therefore, 
we should have begun to alter our pio- 


neer psychology and our national poli- 
cies from those of a debtor to those of 
a creditor nation We should have 
thought a little more about our cus- 
tomers’ purchasing power, and a little 
less about our own producing power. 
Europe owed us money, which in the 


long run she could repay only in goods 
and services. If we 
pay her debts to us, we should logically 
lave encouraged her to ship goods here. 
If the agricultural South and the agri- 
cultural Midwest wanted to see those 
war debts and private debts repaid, 
then our farmers plainly should have 
clamored for lower tariffs to let Euro- 
pean goods in 

I~don’t remember hearing such a 
clamor. The economists and a few edi- 
tors hammered away on the idea, but 
in our haste to return to normalcy, and 
later in our childish preoccupation with 
the gyrations of the stock ticker, we 
threw elementary ideas of economics out 
the window. 

Instead. we increased our tariffs and 
stimulated an increase in manufactured 
exports. And when a creditor nation 
increases its excess surplus of exports 
over imports by such devices there 
bound to come a time of most serious 
trouble. 

On Agriculture Exports 


To Creditor Nation 

The dilemma of a nation trying to 
zo two different directions at the same 
time was successfully hidden from the 
American people because from 1921 to 
1929 we loaned foreign nations vast 
sums with which to buy our exports 
and pay installments on their debt to 
us When we stopped loaning, they 
stopped paying 

Our refusal to behave as a creditor 
nation logically should—that is to say, 
lower tariffs in order to encourage pay- 
ment of the debt in goods and to en- 
courage tive flow of international trade 
generally—our refusal to do that has 
been particularly d to the ag- 
riculture of the South and the Middle 
West. We normally export more than 
half our cotton, nearly half our tobacco 
a fifth of our wheat, and from a third 
to a half of our packing-house lard 
Of all agricultural products. we have 
exported 18 per cent, on the average. 
during the past 20 years, whereas of 
our nonagricultural products we have 
exported only 5 per cent. Thus our 
relationship with foreign nations is 


isastrous 





wanted Europe to | 
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tary of Agriculture 


three {imes as important to agriculture 
«aS it is to industry: Our failure since 
che World War to learn to act as a 
creditor nation sooner or later must, or 
has cost agriculture more than three 
times as much As it has cost industry. 

Had the South and the Middle West 
been aware of this fact, and insisted 
with sufficient forcefulness on an in- 
(elligent course, the problems of today 
would be fewer and simpler. We should 
have begun soon after the war to ad- 
just our national policy to the changed 
world situation. We should, preferably, 
have permitted imports in order that 
we might export on a sound basis. Or, 
if we were determined upon a course 
of aggressive economic nationalism, as 
we evidently were, we should in all fair- 
ness have helped agriculture adjust it- 
self to that course. Accordingly, if we 
liad been willing to call a spade a 
spade, and admitted to the world that 
we were shifting toward r domestic ba- 
sis—as our national policies certainly 
compelled us to do—we should have 
then had in operation the machinery 
vy which to adjust the acreage of our 
siaple crops, of which we produce an 
export surplus, to the new demand sit- 
uation At least 30,000,000 acres, per- 
haps us much as 50,000,000 acres, should 
have been taken out of production. 

Today, years after we should have 
taken action, we are faced with the ab- 
solute necessity—not merely the desir- 
ubility—of adjusting our agriculture to 
the market that actually exists, and of 
doing it as rapidly as is humanly pos- 
sible. Today we have no choice but to 
iace bitter facts, to admit frankly that 
we cannot sel] wheat and cotton and 
iard to nations that have established 
high tariffs and trade restrictions, and 
that cannot remove those restrictions 
until and unless they are permitted to 
exchange their own products for the 
products of other nations. 


The Immediate Task 
Emergency Adjustment 

I am quite aware of the possibilities 
for reclaiming some of that lost export 
market for farm products by reciprocal 
tariffs, but speaking as a realist I also 
know that the consequences of such 
changes, aS measured by definite in- 
creases in imports over exports, will 
become evident rather slowly. I am 
of the opinion that it is going to be 
very cifficult to import into the United 
States, at any time within the next 
thre: or four years, a,sufficient volume 
of goods to take care of our creditor 
position and at the same time furnish 
adequate purchasing power at a fair 
price for our surplus farm products. 

We can't eat oru cake and have it too. 
If we want to sell farm products abroad 
n somewhat near the old quantities, 
then we shall have to change our minds 
about the debts. If we are going to in- 
sist on payment of the debts, we shall 
have to abandon all hope of a healthy 
export trade in farm products for a 
long, long time to come. 

I hope the day is here when we can 
talk calmly and realistically about tar- 
iffs. I cherish the hope that with the 
progressive farmers of the South and 
the Middle West assisting, we shall 
learn to think more about the way such 
things as tariffs and foreign debts af- 
fect the price of cotton and hogs, and 
less about the way they accommodate 
themselves to a traditional attitude that 
has long since outlived its usefulness 

The world situation being what it is, 
our immediate task is to accomplish 
this emergency adjustment of produc- 
tion to demand through the operation 
Adjustment 





of the new Agricultural 
Act. Our long-time task is to reduce 
barriers and impediments to interna- 


tional trade so that American farmers 
may again, if it is possible, profit by 
the natural advantages which our ag- 
riculture has in the production of sev- 
eral important products. The two tasks 
are not in conflict; the machinery of 
the Adjustment Act can serve the needs 
of expansion as well as it can the 
needs of contraction; it is only com- 
mon sense to be prepared to move 
either way with the necessary dispatch. 


[Continued from Page 6.) 


nomics, and trade courses. High school 
education in Montana is no longer a 
local district proposition, but all the 
high schools are supported mainly by 
a county-wide high school tax with a 
limited reimbursement from the State 
A high school student is free to at- 
tend. without tuition, any high schoo! 
with the county of his residence 
There is liberal provision for transfer 
of high school students from county to 
county, the tuition being paid by the 
county of his residence 

The policy of the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the supervision and administration 
Montana school system is as 








of the 

follows 
To cooperate with the parents 

school authorities, and taxpayers to 

provide good schools for all Montana 

children 

. With’ the 


cooperation of the 





Di to provide for every rural 
child a standard rural school, taugnt 
by a teacher who is a normal graduate 


or the equivalent 

3. With the cooperation of the 
parents, to make high school educa- 
tion accessible to all rural eighth grade 
graduates as well as the graduates of 
the city and village elementary schools 

4. To eliminate from the school pro- 
gram those things that are merely at- 
tractive or desirable and retain those 
that are vital and essential. 

5. To urge the employment of Mon- 
tana teachers where the training is 
equal or equivalent to that of teachers 
from outside the State. 

6. To carry into successful operation 
the new elementary and high school 
courses of study, and the new high 
school code 

7. To work budget 


out the school 


law to more successful operation so 
that all school districts will keep 
within their yearly incomes, so that 


the school finances will be on a sound 
financial basis as a protection to the 
education of the children, the teache: 
d superintendents who are employed 
taxpayers nd those investing in 


rities 





» continue to work for State sup- 


port for schools, from other sources to 
relieve over-burdened visible property. 

9. To conduct the business of the 
State office so that the expenditures 
will be within the appropriations made 
by the State Legislature. 

In this summary of the situation in 
Montana of the school system, it has 
been the plan of this article to make 
plain that Montana has wide and 
varied resources, that the people of 
Montana believe in education and their 
school system, that the school popu- 
lation is very small in comparison with 
the wealth back of each child to be 


educated. that the people have sup- 
ported, generously and well, - their 
schools, and that while some curtail- 


ments have been made, all the flags 
of the educational system in Montana 
are still up 
However, for the future the picture 
is not so encouraging. Our people in 
the face of persistent and continual 
economic depression. falling prices, over 
supply and no market, and increased 
unemployment, seem to have lost their 
feeling of confidence in their ability 
to maintain their school system at 
the present standard of efficiency. The 
psychology of fear seems to have come 
over them, and boards of trustees at 
the demands of taxpayers are relent- 
lessly cutting school budgets to a point 
at which good schools cannot be main- 
tained. Such reductions will greatly 
hamper, hinder, and cripple the Mon- 
tana school system and materially 
lower the efficiency at a time when a 
good and efficient system of education 
is most needed. The Legislature at its 
just past session did enact some rev- 
enue measures, the income tax, the 
chain store tax, the natural gas tax 
freight car license tax, and increased 
the corporation license tax. From all 
of these measures a generous portion 
of the new revenues was designated 
for the support of the common schools 
But these sources of revenue will not 
be available for some time and in the 


meantime the schools must operate 
under curtailment and drop below 
good standards 


Millions Spent 
| To Run Camps of 





Director Fechner Itemizes 





‘Yo. operate the forest work camps and 
keep 310.000 
‘clothed, the Civilian Conservation Corps 
has pumped millions of dollars into busi- 
sess channels, says Robert Fechner. direc- 
tor, in announcing the supplies it takes 
to run this civilian army 

Transportation needs have been taken 
‘eare of by purchasing more than 12,500 
irucks, at an average of something under 
$500; 300 motor ambulances, and 300 pas- 
jseuger cars. 

In addition, automotive manufacturers 
; have been given orders for 227 trail-build- 
jers, 216 tractors, 65 graders, and 24 com- 
pressors. 


Construction supplies include such items 


wedges, 114,000 mattocks, 114,000 picks, 60,- 
000 saws. 100,000 hammers, 40,000 crowbars, 
30,400 chisels, 15,200 burshhooks, 15,200 pea- 


}6,300 wrecking bars, 
7,500 forks, 200 tons of dynamite, 250,000 
pounds of cement, 100,000 feet of blasting 
fuse, 3,000 gallons of paint, and several 
hundred miles of telephone wire. 

More than 30,000 ounces of stryehnine 
will be used to wipe out rodents. 


In equippi 
their welfare the War Department has 
purchased 1,000,000 pairs of cotton socks, 
| another 1,000,000 pairs of wool socks, 500,- 
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| Questions A bout National Parks 
Which Rangers Answer 


Benefit of Doubt 
For Veterans in 











Forest Workers { Men Grounded in 


Output for Supplies and Cniet. Btstien of 


Equipment of Civilian 


Conservation Corps “Oh, Rafger, what caused the Grand 
: Canyon? Do the geysers play all Win- 
ter? How old is that tree? Where can 


see a buffalo?” 
It was in such questions as these that 
the so-called educational work of the 
National Park Service originated By 
their very nature the national parks and 
monuments turn the average visitors into 
human question boxes, since they contain 
the outstanding natural phenomena, the 
best displays of animal and plant life, 
fossil remains of plants and animals, pre- 
historic ruins, and other objects of in- 
terest 

In the old romantic national park days, 
before there was a Park Service, pic- 
turesque guides conducted visitors through 
the parks. Their idea of information was 
a good story first, and facts last. Thus 
there grew up a picturesque lot of 
“whoppers” that still amuse the initiated 

Now a ranger-naturalist or historian, in 
the forest-green uniform that is distinc- 
tive of all the guardians of the parks 


forestry workers fed and | 1 


Construction Supplies 


100,000 axes, 152,000 shovels, 152,000 


(canthooks), 70,000 canteens, 12,000 


{ 
:grindstones, 2,500 blasting machines, 60,000 


. 633,000 feet of rope, 7,500 wrenches, 


000 pairs s S, 784, : ? 
Sess ‘wheiieneen pairs of shoes, 784,000 suits of Summer 


underwear, 1,000,000 pairs of denim jump- 
ers, 200,000 rain coats, 625,000 shirts, 1,000,- 
v00 Summer undershirts, 48,000 pairs of 
rubber boots, 12,000 tents, 185,000 denim 
hats, 250,000 canvas cots, 2,500,000 yards 
of denim, 88,000 overalls, 1,000,000 towels, 
and many other articles. 

Purchases of food supplies by the War 
Department have aided wholesalers, re- 
tailers, and farmers, says Director Fechner. 
About half of the purchases are made in 
the vicinity of the camps. 


Eq ing the Workers 
the men and caring for 


Sciences Ready to Explain Curiosities 
Which Interest Tourists 


By ISABELLE F. STORY 
Public 
tional Park Service 


Disability Cases 


Policy Outlined for Special 
Review Board in Passing 
On Appeals in ‘Borders 
line’ Claims 





Relations, Na- 


takes the place of the old-time guide in 
furnishing information to visitors. He is 
grounded in the sciences, with particular 
references to geology, biology, archeology, 
and history. With him, absolute facts 
take the place of the picturesque “whop- 
pers.” Yet the information imparted by 
nim is just as interesting as that of the 
more bizarre but less truthful old-time 
guide. In the national parks and monu- 
ments the truth not only is stranger, but 
it also is more interesting than fiction. 
Service to Tourists 

The ranger-naturalist or historian serv- 
ice is furnished the visitor in three main 
ways. First there are the museums, care- 
fully planned by the educational experts 
of the National Park Service to tell the 
story in the simplest way through exhibits, 


The veteran will get the benefit of the 
doubt when the Special Review Boards 
pass upon border line cases of presump- 
tive service disability. 

Regulations issued by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, under the act of March 20. 
1933, with the approval of President 
Roosevelt, apply to the boards being se- 
lected for every State to hear veterans 
appeals. Each board will consist of three 
citizens of the State affected and twc 
technical experts from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministraion. 

The boards are to view each claim in 
the light of each veteran's World War 
record, with special consideration to serv- 
the zone of battle. A reasonable 


har amen 2 Sate ice in 
— gig - c doubt is to be decided in favor of the 

: a ore anyon veteran, but if the doubt is not reasonabie 
and Crater Lake, stress is laid on the this policy need not be followed 


forces of nature most powerful in shaping Veterans are not required to show the 


» natural phenomeng } . 
ad yy th ng — for Ay mg service origin of a physical condition 
oa ‘ational P te yr 4 = _ either to a mathematical or moral cer- 

oe he museum 1S de- tainty. They simply must show that the 


voted primarily to relics of the prehistoric 
peoples who lived hundreds of years ago 
in the abandoned cliff dwellings that so 
appeal to the imagination of present-day 
people. And in most of the museums 
there are objects connected with the 
pioneer Americans of the region. 
Camp Fire Lectures 
Then there are the popularly worded 
lectures, given by members of the natural- 
ist or historian staff in the hotels, lodges, 
and museums, around the camp fires in 
the public automobile camp grounds, and 


claim is well grounded. In cases of doubt, 
burden of proof is on the Government. 

The Veterans’ Administration believes 
that most of the boards will end theiz 
work by Oct. 31. 


at the bear-feeding grounds. The lattez 
are especially popular, for people always 
want to know more about the bears. Oc- 
casionally a visiting scientist or noted ed- 
ucator appears on the program. Afte1 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 
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@® ABOVE—IN RATING 
THE POPULAR CIGA- 
RETTES, Shute says, 
“‘Camels are milder, and 
what is even more impor- 
tant to any golfer, they 
do not jangle the nerves.” 


When it comes to healthy nerves, ‘‘DENNY”’ 
SHUTE speaks with authority. “I couldn’t have 
won the British Open if my nerves hadn’t been in 
perfect condition,” says Shute. “Healthy nerves 
are essential to any golfer who wants to turn 
in a good score. The enjoyment of cigarettes has A 

not interfered with my golf game because I have MATCHLESS 
smoked Camels right along. I have tried all the 
brands and long ago found that Camels are 
milder, and what is even more important to any 
golfer, they do not jangle the nerves.” 


% od * 


“Denny” Shute offers conclusive evidence that 
Camels are milder. That they don’t interfere with 
healthy nerves. That smokers like Camels better, 
the more they smoke them. Consider the fact 
that Camels are made from costlier tobaccos— 
and switch to them yourself. You will also dis- 
cover that Camels are better for steady smoking. ‘ 


@ABOVE—TWO CONTINENTS CHEERED when slender Densmore Shute, 
brilliant young American golfer, with wrists of steel and nerves that never 
wavered, won the British Open—the tenth American champion in ten years! 


Steady Smokers 
turn to Camels 


®RIGHT—“‘I’M NOT A CHAM. 
PION GOLFER ~—not even a fair one, 
according to Mr. Shute’s standards! 
I’m a young married woman, inter- 
ested in home and children. But I’m 
inclined to be the nervous type. So I 
switched to Camels, for the sake of my 
nerves, and because Camels are defi- 
nitely a milder cigarette.” 


Copyright, 1933, RB. J. Reynolds Tobanco Company 
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TT IS MORE FUN TO KNOW 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos 
than any other popular brand. 
Leaf tobaccos for cigarettes can 
be bought from 5¢ a pound to 
$1.00... but Camel pays the mil- 
lions more that insure your en- 
joyment. 












NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 





NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 
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In Lay Off of Men Of Congestion in 


As Evasion of Law Industrial Areas 


“ . ° . >I. . , 4 ere 
Transportation Coordinator Plan to Remove W orkers to 
. 4 € 7 . ¢ 

Urges Carriers to Keep Place to Grow Food; Half 

Faith by Adhering to Pro- Billion Additional Needed 

visions of Act For Aid to Unemployed 
[Continued trom Page 1.] 
matching basis for 
this year, $1,261,419 on the 
same basis for the second quarter, and 
$808.429 from the “discretionary” fund. 

Governor Comstock of Michigan was 
notified, Aug. 8, that his State likewise 
must hereafter raise two-thirds of its 
unemployment relief costs, no more 
j “discretionary” funds will be allotted. 
‘This notice accompanied an award of 
$1,500.000 made to Michigan from that 
fund. Another award of $395,765 on the 
matching basis was made Aug. 10, bring- 
ing the total from the Administrator 10 
$10,636,659. The State, last June, appro- 
priated $12,000,000 for relief. 

Nojiice was served, Aug. 10, 
ernor Kump, of West Virginia, that the 
State must provide more funds to care 
for its unemployed. Mr. Hopkins pointed 
out u: a telegram to Governor Kump that 
Administration has made grants to 
West Virginia amounting to $3,349,211, 
| representinz 95 per cent of all funds exe 
pended in behaif of the needy unem- 
ploved in that State. 

Grants to States and Territories ane« 
nounced during the week were as follows: 
Rhode Island, $509,738; Georgia, $1,000,- 
000; Washington, $500,000; Minnesota, 
$692,688; Montana, $444,572; Hawaii, $66, 

The Coordinator issued a statement, 645: Alaska, $34,629; South Dakota, 
Aug. 9, relating to the practice adopted | $66.25; Michigan, $1,500,000 and $395,- 
by the carriers to effect economies without ‘ 4 ag? : Pies | 765; Idaho, $35,000; Texas, $2,377,820) 
reference to the Regional Coordinating | : Se ee Ss er : : : ‘ ee | Marviand. $753,232: Ohio, $1,404,927; 
Committees. Under according 4 Pennsylvania, $7,317,132; Tennessee, $455,- 
to a previous opinion Eastman, 431; South Carolina, $229,977; New Mex- 
they could discharge without ico, $10,187. 
es eo now law. j Administrator Is Selected 
To accomplish this, the railroads have Wien acmaiane ok tha Eoterun. Stine 
created committees of their own with du- L. Ickes, stated Aug. 9 that President 
ties much the same as those which the | cai: ater eenteanias wiix Gan 
act imposes upon the regional commit | | Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A. Wale 
tees created by it. This practice, says Mr. Hath and Sir. Yokes han axteted 26 i. 
Eastman, “has the earmarks of a device | ltinnn te tale Chaves Of tuk thaverhe 
'evetd the provisions” of the act. ment’s plans for aiding redistribution of 
To Regional Committees ‘congested industrial populations, for 

The statement declared that it is im- | which work the President has $25,000,000 
portant to maintain good faith with the | available from the public works fund. 
President and Congress by avoiding oa . ” oe ee 1 <= 

i which savours of evasion. From roau s ric 
shat’ point of view, Mr. Eastman says he | Adjustment Administration and will con- 
can not escape the conclusion that proj- tinue his work there until the wheat 
ects for economy which are found to re- 5 RS ssf : : ef F acreage sign-up campaign has been con- 
quire consideration by committees repre- se3 : ‘ 3 : 4 % nox ' ; 
serting the carriers of any region col- Mr. Wilson's ; 
lectively should be handled as the act —— By ee eae Ray 

—throt he Regional Co- | | plained is expecte e o 
@uatie Gaumtaen. es nation-wide scope and is to be dovetailed 

To accomplish this, the Coordinator re- | : : |with the unempioyment and public works 
ferred to these committees for investiga- . 5: : : %: ; : ; : ‘ program. - : 
tion and report all projects within the | " 3 : ‘ See : # Home Where Food Can Be Grown 
respective regions involving unification of i This new unit in the Interior Depart- 
facilities or service. The railroads’ own } ment will deal with encouraging the de« 
committees have been investigating these pe soe of . Bag of Rise gen 
matters, Mr. Eastman said, and he be- rangement, whereby industr yorkers 
lieves it is essential to the welfare of may be given the opportunity to live on 
railroad investors, railroad labor and of, } 4 : : — «soe pont ged ge F 

y rail S ; § ent, g 
ieeaih tn tpseabed sits te wamwees poe] : : ; | part of their family living. Such subsist- 
sible economy. }ance homesteads will not enter commer- 

He also believes, however, that the Re- }cial farm production and, therefore, not 
gional Coordinating Committees should as- | ee economy, 
7th te ack tnhdeeen ch oe « ~4 | Suburban colonies of this nature may 
which the act intended they should as-| prc Re cag eo Shee tgp tn 
ee utees ba er tenes weer Ge ; Sal ment near several industrial centers, 
pendently. | . — : : ae ee 4 either through quasi-governmental cor- 
‘ , ; e § Bs porations or else in cooperation with 
States and municipalities. 

The undertaking contemplates, along 
with decentralization of industry, the re- 
jlocation of stranded populations to de- 
crease congestion in cities and to ine 
crease security of workingmen and their 
| families, and the setting up of some or- 
ganized farm colonies. 

Mr. Wilson is head of the Department 
of Agricultural Economics at Montana 
State College of Agriculture. He has long 
been a student of population problems, 
especially part-time farming, and the 
rural-urban type of industrial organiza- 
tion. 


Plans adopted by the rail 
the section of the Emergency Railroad 
Transportation Act, 1933, prohibiting them 
from discharging employes as a result 
of economies resulting from application 
of the new law. have been set aside by 
the Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion. Joseph B. Eastman 

At the same time, Mr 
nounced that all Class 1 
cept one have reported that the net num- 
ber of men returned to work since June 
1 is 65,268. The New York Central leads 
the list with 19,341 men returned to work 
Next comes the Baltimore & Ohio with 
5,536, followed by the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem with 5,132 

Roads Putting Men to Work 

“Telegraphic responses from many of the 
roads,” said Mr. Eastman, “indicate 
general desire to return men to work as 
rapidly as needed work and finances per- 
mit. It is probable that the number re- 
turned will be materially increased if 
present business is maintained. 

“The responses also indicate that there & : 
have been many instances where men . 
already on part time have had their 
hours of work increased, and that the 
roads are increasing their purchases of 
materials and supplies.” 


roads to avoid 
099 on the the first 


|quarter of 


Eastman an- as 
railroads ex- 
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this plan, 
by Mr. 
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new work still is in 2 


be 


Answers to Queries 
About National Parks 


Curiosities \Explained by Rang- 
ers Grounded in Science 
[Continued from Page 9.] 
these talks, visitors are invited to ask 


any questions that may occur to them. 
i the educational service os -~—— a 
js gpeneived “J. >.” after his 1 name. The next. | § a a concrete problem, “something he “could | was closely associated _ with “Bernard 


General Hugh S. Johnson: The Man Behind the Recovery Guns 


| oan 


probably reaches more visitors than any 
other one phase of the work. Last year 
at the three camp fires in Sequoia Na- 
tional Park about 1,500 people gathered 
nightly. 

Guided Field Trips 

The guided field trips, operating on 
schedule, open a new field of natural his- 
tory or archeology to many visitors. The 
length of the trips is from an hour or 
two to all day and sometimes even longer, 
as in the case of the High Sierra hiking 
trips of Yosemite National Park. The 
short trips vary greatly in type of natural 
feature studied along the way. In the 
Yellowstone, for instance, there are guided 
trips over the geysers and hot springs 
formations and to and through the fish 
hatchery, in Sequoia among the Big Trees 
of Giant Forest, and so on. 

The newest development of the guided 
trips are the different types of caravans. 
In the Mesa Verde, where the park cara- 
van first started, visitors in their own 
automobiles are taken to a point near 
ene of the more important ruins. Leav- 
ing their cars, they accompany their 
ranger guides into the great caves where 
the ancients of America built their com- 
munal dwellings. 

In Yellowstone an evening automobile 
game stalk caravan inaugurated last year 
met with great popular acclaim, as did 
the new sunrise breakfast caravan to 
Cadillac Mountain in Acadia. The service 
was extended even further and a ranger- 
naturalist assigned to accompany pri- 
vately operated airplane flights over the 
Grand Canyon and deep-sea fishing trips 
in Acadia. As the public interest points 
the way. similar adaptations of the 
guided service in other lines undoubtedly 
will follow. 

No charge is made for any of these 
types of ranger service, and no ranger o1 
ranger-naturalist is allowed to accept 
gratuities of any kind. At Carlsbad Cav- 
erns National Park, where it is necessary 
to have a guide with every 10 or 15 peo- 
ple going through the caverns on the six- 
hour trip, a charge of $1.50 is made by 
the Federal Government. This covers en- 
trance to the caverns well as guide 
service. 

In addition to field information or edu- 
cational service, as outlined in the field 
the headquarters office in Washington is 
always glad to answer requests for in- 
formation of any kind. The types of 
publications available in this office wer: 
covered by Dr. Harold C. Bryant, Assistan 
Director of the National Park Service, in 
an earlier article. 


as 





California Tax Sales 
Sacramento, Calif.—Delinquent tax sales 
during 1933-34 are barred by terms of a 
tax redemption bill passed by thé recent 
Legislature. 
in an opinion to 
R. L. Rilcy. 


the State Comptroller 


Attorney General Webb ruled | 


Two- fisted Rhetoric 
Marks a Man Who 
Likes Action 


HO IS this Hugh Johnson anyway? 

Much has been written of his 
slang, his 16-hour-a-day drive, his hell- 
for-Jeather rhetoric and all the rest. 

A general? Yes. 

A typical, hard-boiled, 
Army Officer, old style? 

No. In fact, not at all. 
lurks a tale. 

It is a tale that explains a good deal. 
It explains a young captain going on a 
maior, setting the wheels in motion and 
keeping them greased, that started the 
mobilization of 3,000,000 men It ex- 
plains a young colonel, going on a gen- 
eral, originating and administrating 
the gigantic Purchase, Storage and 
traffic Organization that shopped and 
kept house for America at war. 

It explains him recognized as one 
among his peers when he met with the 
ous! leaders ot the Nation on the 
War Industries Board. Finally it points 
the road he took in civilian life as suc- 
cessful business man, brilliant lawyer 
and so, brings him down to date—the 
hope of economic order to come out of 
today’s economre shambles. 


\ 


spur-jingling 


And thereby 


ess 


From Earthquake to 
Dusty Law Books 


The tale is not told in the modest 3'2 
inches in “Who's Who.” It begins with 
a Kansas born, Scotch-Irish boy in the 
covered wagon en route to Oklahoma. 
But let us hurry on to West Point in 
190%. Here a young instructor steps 
into the picture. An instructor who 
knew men and say what he thought was 
a big one in the making, when he 
ioo'sed over Cadet Johnson. Saw the 
indefinable something in him that 
ometimes makes a misfit in the Army 
and sometimes is turned to its great 
goo0. A boy who knew and liked hu- 
mat; beings, who was too human and 
too elastic to be a martinet or winder 
of red tape. This the instructor saw 
and made a mental note. 

A few years pass. Young Capt. John- 
on meets his first emergency when the 
quike and fire of 1906 made hundreds 
homeless in San Francisco. -He was 
quartermaster in charge. Then came a 
necd at Washington which the former 
insiructor, now a figure in the Army‘s 
leza} branch, knew must be filled: He 
remembered Cadet Johnson and soon 
Capt Johnson was assigned to law 
school and without letting his side- 


arms rust in the interim was able to 





step brought him to the office of the 
Judge Advocate General where he could 
briig the soldier's training, the educa- 
tion in the law and an ability to cut red 
tape without damaging the package. 

Now Emergency No. 2. The war. 
The need of a law to bring men to the 
colors quickly. He writes of this: 

“Twenty-four hours were allotted to 
make this dratf (of the law.) The task 
was allotted by the Secretary of War 
to General Crowder: I was then a 
capital on General Crowder’s staff. The 
request came late in the afternoon and 
only four officers were available to do 
the work. General Crowder therefore 
allotted to’ those four the task of draft- 
ing the various components of that 
bill.” 

That is Johnson's modest statement. 
He is generally credited with the major 
part of the job but in any case he was 
the man who “saw it through,” as ex- 
ecutive in charge in 1917-1918. 

These years were one long emergency 
and his first achievement is typical of 
how he cut the corners. Before the draft 
bill had been passed, on his own au- 
thority, without bell, book or candle and 
certainly no appropriation, he had the 
30,000,000 registraion cards _ printed 
while the “little body of willful men” in 
Congress disputed and delayed. He pre- 
vailed upon the Government Printing 
Office to keep them as best they might 
until the moment the bill became law. 
When it did, he calmly reported, much 
to the consternation of his chief, that 
they had already been mailed before 
the President or anyone else even 
guessed they had been printed. 

His instructor, now able to observe 
him at close hand, undoubtedly chuckled 
when he learned of this incident if he 
was not already in on the secret. He 
had been right. No, Cadet Johnson had 
not turned out to be a typical military 
man. 


Something He Could 
Sink His Teeth Into 


Rapid but natural evolution brought 
him logically to the tremendous respon- 
sibilities of purchase, storage and traffic 
and gave him his place as representa- 
tive of the Army on the War Industries 
Board. Here he made many admirers 
and two friends who were to affect his 
future, George N. Peek and Bernard 
Baruch. In 1919 he laid aside the sword 
to grasp the ploughshare. 

And here we begin to see the straws 
that show the way the winds of his 
will were blowing. He had more than 
one offer. Some that many might have 
felt more advantageous than the one 
his good friend George Peek offered 
with the Moline Plough Company. But. 
personal considerations aside, here was 


get his teeth into. 

The Moline Plow Company was suf- 
fering from these after-pangs of war 
expansion and within a few months the 
new vice president and assistant gen- 
eral manager found he had a liquidat- 
ing job on his hands. He set to work, 
analyzed the separate units, selected the 
strong ones, mercifully dispatched the 
weak sisters and finally emerged as 
chairman of the Board of the new Mo- 
line Implement Company, a sound or- 
ganization. He has kept this office and 
was closely associated with its actual 
administration in the years when it 
was regaining its strength. At last he 
accepted the long-standing offers of 
Bernard Baruch and went to New York. 


His Eloquent Plea 
To the Supreme Court 

But meanwhile in his dealing with 
the banks in connection with the liqui- 
dation of the old company he had es- 
tablished a reputation. His abilities at 
analysis and administration, his grow- 
ing knowledge of the field, and the ter? 
ritory were widely recognized. He was 
able to do for the creditors what fre- 
quently the banks could not, namely, 
peer through the chaos of the wreckage 
and salvage and see something when 
when there seemed nothing to save. 

His contacts with industry were 
widening and he was deep in the prac- 
tical minutae of the work-a-day world, 
but he never lost his interest in the 
broader aspect of economics. Associ- 
ated with George Peek he contributed 
both directly with pamphlet and article 
and indirectly with research and analy- 
sis to the proposition of the equaliza- 
tion fee for agriculture. And much of 
that work still lives in the structure 
of the present Agricultural Agreement 
Act under which Mr. Peek is adminis- 
trator. 

Another often overtooked chapter in 
the record of Hugh Johnson's partici- 
pation in public life—this time as a 
lawyer again—is written around the fa- 
mous Lake Levels case, one of the most 
important cases to come before the 
courts in many years. It involved all 
of the lake States except Illinois ar- 
rayed against Illinois and the river 
States. While the result did not per- 
mit Chicago permanently to rearrange 
the geographical order of North America 
and drain the Great Lakes into the Gulf 
of Mexico as she wished to do, Attor- 
ney Johnson's contribution to the argu- 
ment was noteworthy. He made, it was 
generally conceded, a brilliant plea be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court, 
acting as Special Assistant to the Dis- 
trict Attorney General of Illinois 

We now reach the portion of General 
Johnson's activities during which he 


Baruch and, since there was nothing of 
the “goldfish bowl” about them they 
have remained for the most part be- 
hind a curtain. From time to time, it 
is true, the curtain was lifted to the 
public. He was engaged on matters of 
a confidential nature surrounded with 
the ordinary privacy that removes most 
business transactions from the public 
gaze. Because these activities are little 
spoken of, however, is no reason to 
believe that they are unimportant. On 
the contrary they have a very signifi- 
cant connection with the present. 

Firgt and foremost Mr. Johnson still 
clove to the specific problem. Mr. 
Baruch’s interests are many and it was 
Mr. Johnson's job, not only to trace the 
path of a business in the past or plot 
its future course, but frequently to put a 
strong .hand, firmly on its steering 
wheel. 

It was natural, of course, that Gen. 
Johnson's activities would turn toward 
the subject of government, while Ber- 
nard Baruch was more or less disinte:- 
ested politically after the Wilson Ad- 
ministration, he was never’ uninter- 
ested. Mr. Baruch is never far from 
Washington either figuratively or lit- 
erally and soon Johnson began to be a 
companion on these frequent trips. 
Soon the business of Government was 
taking an important place again, along- 
side the governing of business, in Mr. 
Johnson’s agenda, 


The Silent Partner 
In Budget Balancing 


Tue to the very nature of this work, 
the public did not see his hand. For in- 
stance, in the latter part of the Hoover 
Administration when under former 
Secretary of the Treasury Mills, de- 
bate on the budget grew hot and heavy 
Mr. Baruch was thinking, writing, talk- 
ing budget continually. Articles were 
appearing in magazines, interviews were 
given out. Few recognized Gen. John- 
sons part in this until the matter 
reached its climax in the hearings be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee 
Bernard Raruch was called to testify 
He arrived, swung his batteries into 
line, fired his barrage. Gen. Johnson 
was there, too, not quite out of range. 
But he said nothing. He silently 
brought up the ammunition. 

When the political campaign began 
in earnest and Mr. Baruch was on the 
job with his resources, material and 
otherwise, thére was of course use 
a-pienty in speech and document for 
the kind of facts and figures that Gen. 
Johnson was so apt in mustering. The 
theme and phraseology of some of the 
presidential candidate’s most important 
utterances are recognizably Johnsonian 

According to informed observers who 
watched the birth of the Recovery Bill 


| 
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— What rat He Wants. 
And Usually Takes 
The Short Way 


it was chance and not design that drew 
Johnson into its embrace. He was well 
acquainted with Senator Wagner and 
Professor Moley and often joined in dis- 
cussions of the bill while it was in the 
making. With no idea of further con- 
nection with the organization he agreed 
to the request that he set up the ma- 
chinery for its operation. In fact he 
began on it as soon as it was indicated 
that the bill would go through. And 
when the ship was ready to launch he 
suddenly found himself the captain. 
Enter the biggest emergency of all. 

And so there he stands, a conserva- 
tive businessman, if an unorthodox one, 
a sincere and informed leader. Neither 
superman, nor a mere maker of piquant 
phrases, but a thinker and a doer, with 
a terrific job on his hands. The job of 
making people act honestly even when 
it may cost them money. 


Fair Practice Codes 
Not New Things to Him 


Perhaps there is something significant 
in the fact that the young cavalry lieu- 
tenant of 1907 should be administering 
codes of “fair practice” today. It isn’t 
the first time that he (or any other West 
Pointer for that matter) har had to 
think about codes. But Lieutenant 
Johnson wrote a book about them. 
Not an economic thesis but a good old 
Dick Merriwell tale about the Cadet 
Corps that has thrilled many a young- 
ster and perhaps set more than one 
on the way to a generalship. “Wil- 
liams of West Point” was the work of a 
young graduate, and whatever its lite- 
nary merit it bears the indelible stamp 
of the Code of the Corps—honesty, fair- 
play—upon it. 

That is true today with Adminis- 
trator Johnson as much as it was with 
Cadet Johnson. That is why no indus- 
try need turn pale unless it seeks to 
evade, quibble, or, as the General is 
fond of saying, “chisel.” But if they err 
there is plenty of reason to believe that 
they will be dealt with in good order, 
efficiently and in perfect compliance 
with the punctillio of the code. 

Two little lines comprise a chart he 
will draw for you on the slightest provo- 
cation. They plot a problem based on 
facts Hugh Johnson has learned from 
scores Of businesses. Those two lines 
are: production and consumption. He 
Is now trying to give each an equal 
impetus that will make them level. He 
believes “fair practice” 


Interpretation of Data Difficult 
The Relief Administration, in reporting 


| the results of its study of reports from 45 


will do the job.” 


| cities, says it is difficult to know whether 


decline in the number of families re- 
aid has resulted from a funda- 
mental improvement in business condi- 
tions, or whether it is due to seasonal 
variations in relief needs. Changes from 
June to July in previous years in the 
amounts of public funds expended for 
general and work relief as shown by re- 
ports to the Children’s Bureau reveal no 
typical variation from June to July dur- 
ing the years 1929-1932. Relief expendi- 
tures increased from June to July during 
1930 and 1931. A decrease occurred from 
June to July during 1929 and 1932. 

A significant condition revealed by this 
table, says the Administration, is the un- 
evenness, or spotty character, of the 
change from June to July. Although de- 
creases in family relief load were re= 
ported for 34 cities and the general trend 
for the group as a whole was downward, 
11 cities reported increases in the num- 
ber of families on relief. Houston, Tex., 
for example, reported an 8.4 per cent in- 

ease; Milwaukee, Wis., a 14.5 per cent 
increase; San Francisco, Calif., a 15.3 per 
cent increase 

The Administration also noted a pere 
plexing condition indicated by this table. 
It is the divergence in the changes be- 
tween June and July in the numbers of 
families on relief and the cost of sup- 
porting these families. In Atlanta, Ga., 
for example, the number of families on 
relief decreased 0.3 per cent, while the 
cost of maintaining these families in- 
creased 17.5 per cent. In New York City, 
on the contrary, the number of families 
on relief increased 10 per cent, while the 
cost of their support decreased 13.1 per 
cent Similar divergences occurred in 
Butte, Mont.; Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, 
Tex.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Nashville, Tenn.; Newark, N. J.; 
Omaha, Nebr.; Rochester, N. Y., and San 
Francisco, Calif. 


the 
ceiving 





Michigan Mortgage Act 

Lansing, Mich.—An act passed by the 
1933 Legislature providing an extension 
in mortgage foreclosures has been held un- 
constitutional for the second time. Circuit 
Judge Simpson declared Section 4 of the 
act is an impairment of contracts. A 
similar opinion recently was given by Cir- 
cuit Judge Match. 





Electric Rates Reduced 

Springfield, Ill.—Reductions in electric 
rates of 10 per cent in 367 communities 
served by the Illinois Power and Light 
Corporation and of 15 per cent in 40 com- 
munities served by the Central Illinois 
Light Co. have been ordered by the Illi- 
nois Commerce, effective Aug. 15. 
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Bond Sale Plans 
Of Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation 


Privileges Attached to At- 
tract Banks; President Re- 


quests Cooperation of 
Loaning Agencies 


The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is 
preparing to sell in the open market 
some of the $2,000,000,000 of bonds it is 
authorized to issue, although it is ex- 
pected by the Corporation that the 
greater part of the bonds will be ex- 
changed for mortgages on homes. 

Cash to be realized from the sale of 
Corporation bonds will be used on two 
limited classes of loans. The Home 
Owners’ Act provides that home owners 
whose mortgage holders are reluctant to 
accept bonds in trade for mortgages may 
borrow cash up to 40 per cent of the 
value of their properties. 

Types of Cash Loans 

Cash loans also are authorized up to 
50 per cent of the value of homes not 
otherwise encumbered for the payment 
of taxes, assessments and maintenance. 
The third type of cash loans will be on 
homes lost through forced sales during 
the past two years. 

Bonds which the Corporation may issue 
will run for 18 years and bear interest 
at 4 per cent. The interest but not the 
principal is guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. 

Certain privileges have been granted the 
bonds and the Corporation believes they 
will be attractive investments for banks, 
according to a circular letter sent out by 
A. E. Hutchinson, general manager. 

Par Value as Security 

The bonds have been made acceptable, 
at par, as security for the deposit of pub- 
lic money. A recent circular of the 
Treasury made this announcement. In 
other words, a bank which desires to se- 
cifre Government deposits may use the 
bonds of the Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration as security for such deposits. 

The Federal Reserve Board has au- 
thorized the Federal Reserve banks to 
accept these bonds as collateral security 
for advances made to member banks un- 
der the provisions of section 10-B of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended by the 
act of March 9, 1933. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has agreed to accept the bonds of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation as 
collateral for loans up to 80 per cent of 
their face value. 

Acceptances of Bonds | 

No word of any reluctance upon the | 
part of the mortgage holders to trade 
mortgages for bonds has been reported 
to the legal department of the Corpora- 
tion, according te Horace Russell, General 
Counsel. 

Fesident Roosevelt called upon build- 
n° end loan associations, savings banks 
and ° omestead associations, Aug. 7, to co- 
ppera-c with the Government in its cam- 
paign io help home owners. He sug- 
zested tree avenues for cooperation and 
suggested a division of work between the 
home Ic banks and the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. 

Mortgages which are eligible for dis- 
rount through the home loan banks should 
be handled in that manner, leaving the, 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation free to 
feal with ineligible mortgages, the Presi- 
dent suggested in his letter. 

Text of President's Letter 

The letter, addressed to William L. 
Btevenson, chairman of the Home Loan 
Bank Board, and made public by the 
Board, follows: 

“My dear Mr. Chairman: 

“I desire through you to urge the build- | 
ing and loan associations and homestead 
associations and savings banks of the 
country to render aid in the campaign the 
administration is waging to enable un- 
fortunate home owners to save their 
homes. 

“They can do this, first, by showing a 
sympathetic attitude toward the plan for 
exchanging bonds Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation for mortgages on homes, and 
accepting them in cases where they can 
do so. 


Reserve of Long-term Credit 

“Second, by joining the Home Loan 
banks and procuring funds from them 
to loan to distressed home owners whose 
loans are eligible to be discounted in the 
Home Loan banks, and thus build up a 
permanent reserve of long-time credit in 
these institutions and relieve the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation from the pres- 
sure of that class of loans, enabling that 
corporation to concentrate its resources on 
relief of those owners whose loans are 
not eligible. 

“These two institutions should work 
hand in hand—the corporation being tran- 
sient and designed to relieve pressing and 
unusual needs, and the bank being per- 
manent and designed to make provision 
for current and continuing needs. 

“Third, they can aid in developing the 
Federal Savings and Loan Associations 
now about to be organized by the board 
and thereby increase the available capital | 
and lessen the loan to be carried by the| 
corporation as membership in one of these 
associations gives access to the rediscount 
facilities of the Home Loan banks. 

“Hoping this appeal will be effective and 
that we will find these great institutions 
united in a forword movement in the 
great work before us, I am, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


World Reserves of Coal 


Mostly in North America 





(Continued from Page 5.] 
of Brazil, India, and Newfoundland, give 
ussurance that the world for some time 
w come wl not be faced with a shortage 
of iron ore 

Au xuthoritative unofficial estimate, 
based upon published reports of operating 
tompanies, but not including the resources 
of undeveloped deposits which are of 
known existence, places the world’s re- 
serves of copper at approximately 100,- 
900,000 short tons of metallic copper, ac-| 
tording to the study. 

Chile is credited with 34 per cent of the 
world resources of copper; Rhodesia, 27 
per cent; United States, 20 per cent; Bel- 
sian Congo, 5 per cent; Canada, 5 per 
tent; Peru, 4 per cent; and Spain, 3 per 
rent. 

Copies of the study “Charts of World | 
Preduction, Imports and Exports of Major 
Minerals of Industry, 1929,” may be had 
from the Superintendent of Documents, ! 
Washington, D. C., at 5 cents a copy 
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THE QUESTION of just how much 

power labor has gained by en- 
actment oi the National Recovery 
Act emerged into prominence again 
this week during the hearing on 
proposed codes of fair competition 
for the coa! industry. 

Like steel, the mine operation 
sought to write into their suggested 
industrial constitution interpreta- 
tions of the Recovery Act that 
would limit the rights of employes. 

Unlike sieel, the coal operators 
were reluctant to withdraw their 
restrictions or to place their reli- 
ance solely on Section 7 of the Re- 
covery legislation, which gave to 
workers: The right to organize and 
bargain coilectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing 
and free from interference, re- 
straint or coercion of employers, 
and also the assurance that no em- 
ploye and no one seeking employ- 
ment shall be required as a condi- 
tion of employment to join any 
company union or to refrain from 
joining, organizing or assisting a 
labor organization of his own 
choosing. 

The code offered by the_Northern 
Coal Control Association and the 
Smokeless & Appalachian Coal As- 
sociation, representing 70 per cent 
of the coal production of the coun- 
try, wrote into their plan as Article 
III the following: 

“The foregoing provisions shall 


“ apply to each employer in his rela- 


tions to his own employes, but no 
employer shall be required to 
deal jointly with other employers, 
or with representatives of any em- 
ployes other than his own, and any 
collective bargaining shall be on 
behalf of only those employes par- 
ticipating therein, the employer be- 
ing free to deal separately with any 
other of his employes not so par- 
ticipating.” 

They also put in a clause as 
follows: ‘ 

“It is a condition of this code 
that no person shall be required to 
join any labor organization to se- 
cure or retain employment or to 
receive the benefits of this code; 
and the right of every individual 
to refuse to join a labor organiza- 
tion, and his right to bargain with 
his employer either individually or 
collectively with his fellow em- 
ployes, free from the interference, 
restraint. or coercion of any labor 
organization or its agents, are here- 
by expressly recognized.” 

In connection with these clauses, 
and in connection with the omis- 
sion from the code of any provision 
for consumer representation, Don- 
alé@<R. Richberg, general counsel 
for the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration, and Charles O’Neill, repre- 
senting the Northern Coal Control 
Association ane the Smokeless & 
Appalachian Coa Association, 
sparred verbally. 


Definition of Labor Status | 








Their interchanges, bringing into 
relief the viewpoints and the prob- 
lems involved follow: 

MR. RICHBERG.—I would like to 
ask whether integrating your industry 
on the side of the coal operator 1s 
quite consistent with the expression 
which you have included in Article 
III, providing that in the matter ol 
labor relations the employer shall not 
be required to deal jointly with any 
other employer. As a matter of fact, 
haven't you provided for rather ex- 
tensive joint operation of the employ- 
ers. and doesn’t this provision simply 
mean, so far as the employes are con- 
cerned, you don’t wish to concede the 
same right to them? 

MR. O’NEILL.—I think not; I think 
that the statement in the second para- 
graph is a constructive statement of 
the law. That is what we are legally 
advised. I can not argue that. 

MR. RICHBERG.—No; I won't argue 
that with you. But I am sorry that 
you have that advice. 

MR. O’NEILL.—-As a practical pur- 
pose, the law requires only that the 
employer deals with his employes, and 
is no further obligation under 


there 

the Act. Any step that he takes be- 
yond that must be a voluntary step. 
Any set-up that may be made by 


which he is going to meet other em- 
ployers and employes, and who they 
will be, and the rules which will gov- 
ern and the extent to which they can 
yo are a part of the bargaining be- 
yond the law, a matter of negotiation 
on the part of these employes. It is 
not an estoppel of collective bargain- 
ing in large groups, but it does pro- 
vide, so far as this method is con- 
cerned, that we may go further than 
the law does provide. 





| Who May Represent Labor 


MR. RICHBERG.—I wanted to get 
what you thought the law does pro- 
vide. Suppose that I put it this’ way: 
Is it your interpretation of your clause 
that it means that the right of em- 
ployes uf the company to be repre- 
sented by persons not employes is not 
conceded ? 

MR. O’NEILL.—Oh, we do not ques- 
tion that. 

MR. RICHBERG.—You do not ques- 
tion the fact, then, that the employes 
ot one operator can be represented by 
an organization composed of other 
than his employes? 

MR. O’NEILL.—If an employe ot 
our company nominates J. L. Lewis to 
represent him, we will have to deal 
with John L. Lewis; that in all there 
i; to it. But we do not have to sit 
down with our neighbor and meet him 
about his questions. 

MR. RICHBERG.—You mean, in 
other words—taking Mr. Lewis merely 
as a symbol—that if Mr. Lewis comes 
in representing the employes of sev- 
eral employers, that the employers do 
not wish to concede that they must 
rwet with him collectively although 
trey will agree to meet with him in- 
dividually? 

MR. O'NEILL.—That is correct. 

















MR. RICHBERG.—Exactly how do 
you think these statutes, which are set 
forth for the entire district, are to be 
administered by a board of directors 
unless the employes do sit down jointly 
and meet with the representatives of 
joint employers? 

MR. O’NEILL.—I take it this way: 
That a meeting between the represent~- 
atives of the employes of my individual 
company might or might not be will- 
ing to agree with the representatives 
of the employes of the other com- 
panies; and, if we do not have a chance 
te sit Gown and agree, we will have 
a, Strike. 


&é Collective Bargaining 


MR. RICHBERG.—Would it not be 
a good way out of the difficulty if the 
employer did not attempt to settle this 
so-called right to deal individually and 
accepted the necessity and desirability 
of dealing collectively? 


MR. O’NEILL.—This code provides 
what rights we think the employe has 
under the law; it goes no further. Be- 
yond that, if I here, representing my 
companies, care to join with another 
group of employers, I may do so; but 
I do not have to. In other words, be- 
tween this construction of collective 
bargaining stated by us in paragraph 
2, and Mr. Lewis’ construction of col- 
lective bargaining, there might be some 
differences. 

MR. RICHBERG.—You mean that, 
under your construction of the law, the 
employes have the right to set up any 
machinery of collective bargaining 
which they desire, but that as to 
whether or not the employers meet 
that organization individually or col- 
lectively is a matter you reserve to the 
individual employer to decide? 

MR. O’NEILL.—I think that that is 
a part of collective bargaining, a part 
of the joint bargaining. 

MR. RICHBERG.—It is your pro- 
vision of the construction which you 
have inserted as an additional para- 
graph in sections 1 and 2, under legal 
advice, that the changes do not modify 
or in any way change the requirements 
of the law which are set forth in the 
first paragraph? 

MR. O’NEILL.—That is our legal ad- 
vice. 

MR. RICHBERG.—If that is your 
legal advice, is there any reason for 
wrting it into. the code? 

MR. O’NEILL.—I think there is a 
good reason for writing it in. Beyond 











this statement of collective bargaining, 
there might be some differences of 
opinion between Mr. Lewis and me as 
to when, how, and under what juris- 
diction we would meet. As we tried 
to set up in this code, this is a unit 
which produces 70 per cent of the coal 
in the United States, and this par- 
ticular unit competes mostly with it- 
self. But it does not have any interest 
in the Utah Coal Producers or in what 
the Utah coal miners do with their 
collective bargaining. It would have 
considerable hesitancy in permitting 
the Utah coal operators to sit in a con- 
ference to settle our problems, when 
we have no relations with each other. 

MR. RICHBERG.—You would not 
have any objection to your own group 
sitting together to settle your own prob- 
lems, with representatives of your own 
choosing? 

MR. O'NEILL.—We have not decided 
that issue yet. In other words, what I 
mean is that we have gotten as far as 
we have stated it in the code today. 

MR. RICHBERG.—As I understand 
it, you have gotten this much unity, 
and you do not know how much you 
have? 

MR. O'’NEILL.—That is right. 


| Work and Pay Standards | 


MR. RICHBERG.—Do you think it is 
practical or desirable to eliminate what 
might be broadly called labor competi- 
tion, that is, competition as to hours 
and wages and conditions of work be- 
tween coal operators? Would that per- 
mit competition to remain in your 
service? 

MR. O'NEILL.—I think that is de- 
sirable; that is, if it is done with the 
consideration of the rights of everybody 
involved. In other words, there are 
conditions that might wipe out many 
communities if we put in an absolutely 
uniform scale. When we speak of uni- 
formity, we mean that term as it is 
usually applied. When we have a uni- 
form wage scale in the district, there 
may be a great many variations from 
what we describe as a piece rate; in 
other words, different conditions in dif- 
ferent mines. But basically there is a 
number of rates agreed upon and other 
rates are derived therefrom. 

MR. RICHBERG.—1! was trying to 
get your general thought as to how 
practical itywas from the standpoint 
of the industry to establish fairly uni- 
form standards of hours and wages. 

MR. O’NEILL.—I think hours are 
pretty well standardized now. I think 














that it is desirable that a decent level 
of wages should be maintained in all 
districts at all times. 

MR. RICHBERG.—In order to reach 
that beneficent result, would it not be 
necessary to have ~n-equal organization 
of the employes to compare with the 
organization of the employers, so that 
you could standardize your widespread 
collective bargaining? 

MR. O'’NEILL.—If we could reach 
that result under the code, it will be- 
come accomplished, will it not? 

MR. RICHBERG.—It will become 
accomplished if you did not take it out 
by your qualifying phrase. I under- 
stand your answer to that is that it is 
expedient; that you have not yet 
reached that unity of action in labor 
conditions. 





Union and Non-union Shop 





There is one other interpretation I 
would like to have of your provision 
as set forth in Section B, which is that: 

“It is a condition of this code that 
no person shall be required to join any 
labor organization to secure or retain 
employment or to receive the benefit of 
this code.” 

Does that mean if a labor organiza- 
tion has a contract with an employer, 
that all employes shall be entitled to 
the benefits of that contract, or what 
does it mean? 

MR. O’NEILL.—As near as I can un- 
derstand it, it is an expression of what 
you might call a constitutional right. 
Mr. Lewis argues that when we are 
nonunion we run a closed shop against 
unions; and we argue that when he 
takes charge he runs a closed shop 
against nonunions. What we want is 
to have union and nonunion. 

MR. RICHBERG.—Is that a 
thought? 

MR, O’NEILL.—Well, not so new. 

MR. RICHBERG.—What I want to 
know is whether you have a new con- 
ception of the open shop or whether 
this is an expression of it. 

MR. O’NEILL.—This is a 
thought. This is the new deal. 


new 


new 





Interests of Consumer 





MR. RICHBERG.—Do you find any- 
where in your code, or can you sug- 
gest any provision providing for pro- 
tection for the consumer of coal? or 
is that left entirely to the competition 
of other districts and the competition 
of other industries? 











Progress of Industrial Codes 





peta ene of codes of fair competition are on file with the National Recovery Administration and public 


hearings are proceeding. 


In many cases the provisions of the codes have been approved temporarily 


in substitution for the President’s Reemployment Agreement (P. R. A.), and minimum wages and mraxi- 
mum hours thereby made effective immediately. Following is a partial record of the present status: 


Advertising Specialties.—Code filed. 

Automobiles.—Code filed by National 
Automobile Chamber of somme ce; 
hearing Aug. 18. 

Aviation.—Code being drafted by Ae- 
ronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America. 

Bankers.— Code filed by American 
Bankers Association; modified P. R. A. 
approved Aug. 2 

Barbers and Beauticians.—Code filed; 
modified P. R. A. approved Aug. 8. 

Blouses.—Code filed by National As- 
sociation of Blouse Manufacturers, Inc. 

Boots and Shoes.—Code filed by Na- 
tional Boot and Shoe Mfrs. Assn.; 
modified P. R. A. approved Aug. 11. 

Canners.—Code filed. 

Carpets.—Code being drafted. 

Cast Iron Soil Pipe.—Code filed; 
hearing concluded. 

Cloaks and Suits.—Code filed by In- 
dustrial Council of Cloak and Suit 
Manufacturers, Inc., Merchants Ladies 
Garment Association and American 
Cloak and Suit Manufacturers Associa- 


lion; code approved Aug. 5; in effect 
Aug. 7. 

Clothing.—Codes filed by Clothing 
Manufacturers Association of the 


United States of America and by the 
Industrial Recovery Association of 
Clothing Manufacturers; hearing re- 
ing Aue 10 concluded. 

Coal.—Codes filea by 27 branches of 
industry; hearings began Aug. 9. 

Coal.—Code filed by National Reta 
Coal Merchants ASsociation; hearing 
Aug. 16; modified P. R. A. approved 
Aug. 8. 

Confectioners.—Code filed; modified 
P. R. A. approved Aug. 10. 

Construction.—Code filed by Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America. 

Copper and Brass.—Code filed by 
Copper and Brass Mills Products Assn.; 
Code also filed by Alloy Casting Assn., 
Inc.; modified P. R. A. approved Aug. 8. 

Corsets and Brassieres.—Code filed 
py Corset and Brassiere Association of 
America; hearing concluded. 

Cotton Garments and Shirts.—Codes 
filed by International Association of 
Germens Manufacturers and Shirt In- 
stitute, Inc.; hearing recessed. 

Cotton Textiles—Code approved and 
in force July 17. 

Curtain and Drapery Trimming.— 
Code being drafted by newly organized 
Curtain and Drapery Trimming Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Diamonds. — Code being drafted by 
Diamond Setters Association 

Dresses.—Code filed by National 
Dress Manufacturers Association et al.; 
hearing Aug. 22. 

Drugs.—Codes filed by Drug Insti- 
tute of America, Inc., and National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists. 

Dry Goods, Retail.—Code drafted. 

Electrical—Code filed by National 
Fr Menufacturers Association; 
code approved Aug. 4. ‘ 

Electric Light and Power.—Code filed 
by Edison Electrical Institute. 

Embroidery.—Code drafted by Na- 
tional Association of Pleaters, Stitchers 
and Embroidery Manufacturers. 

Fishing Tackle.—Code filed; hearing 
Aug. 14 

Furniture.—Code adopted by National 
Retail Furniture Association. Code be- 
ing drafted by manufacturers, 

Furriers.—Code adopted: 


Gasoline Pumps.—Code filed; modi- 
fied P. R. A. approved Aug. 4 

Gas Utilities—Code filed by Ameri- 
can Gas Assn. 

Garages.—Code being drafted. 

Grocery.—Code filed. 

Hats.—Code filed by National Cap 
and Cloth Hat Institute; hearing 
Aug. 17. 

Hosiery.—Code filed by National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers; 
hearing Aug. 10. 

Ice.—Code filed; modified P. R. A. 
approved Aug. 4. 

Ice Cream.—Code filed by Interna- 
tional Assn. of Ice Cream Mfrs. 


Jewelry.—Code filed by American 
National Retail Jewelers Association 
and by National Wholesale Men’s 
Jewelry Association; modified P. R. A. 
approved Aug. 9 

Knitting Machines.—Code filed; hear- 
ing Aug. 10. 

Knitwear.—Codes drafted by Ameri- 
can Knitwear Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and by National Knitted Outwear 
Association. 

Lace.—Code filed by American Lace 
Manufacturers Association; hearing 
concluded. 

Ladies’ Hand Bags.—Code adopted by 
Ladies’ Hand Bag Manufacturers. 

Laundries.—Code filed by Laundry 
Owners National Assn.; modified P 
R. A. approved Aug. 10. 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning Ma- 
chinery.—Code filed; hearing Aug. 23. 

Leather.—Code adopted by National 
Association of Sheep Lined and Leather 
Garment Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., New York division. 

Lime.- -Code filed; hearing 
Aug. 8 and concluded. 

Linoleum and Oilcloth.—Code filed 
by Linoleum and Felt Base Mfrs. Assn. 

Linseed Oil.—Code filed; modified P. 
R. A. approved Aug. 5. 

Lithographers.—Code filed; modified 
P. R. A. approved Aug. 8. 

Lumber.—Code filed by 28 associa- 
tions; hearing began July 20 and con- 
ciuded. 

Lumber, Retail Dealers.—Code filed 
by National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Assn.; hearing Aug. 16. 

Magazines and _  Periodicals.—Coce 
filed; modified P. R. A. approved 
Aug. 5. 

Mayonnaise.—Code filed; modified P. 
R. A. approved Aug. 5. 

Metals, Secondary. — Code being 
drafted by Nonferrous Ingot Metal In- 
stitute and Aluminum Research Insti- 
tute. 

Metal Ware.—Code being drafted by 
Metal Ware Manufacturers Association. 

Milk, Fluid.—Code filed by Interna- 
tional Assn. of Milk Dealers; modified 
P. R. A. approved Aug. 1. 

Millinery.—Code filed by National 
Millinery Council; hearing concluded. 

Morticians.—Code being drafted. 

Motor Carriers.—Code filed by Na- 
tional Association of Motor Bus Oper- 
ators. 

Motor 
drafted. 

Newspapers.—Code filed by American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. 

Newsprint. — Code filed by National 
Association of Newsprint Manufacturers 
of the United States 

Office Equipment.—Code being drafted 
for manufacturers. 


began 


Equipment. — Code being 


Oil Burners.—Code filed by Ameri- 
can Oil Burner Assn.; hearing Aug. 21. 

Optical Goods. -Codes filed by Opti- 
cal Mfrs. Assn. and Better Vision In- 
stitute; hearing Aug. 17. 


Painting.—Code adopted by United 
Painters and General Contractors As- 
sociation of Greater New York. 

Paper.—Code drafted. 

Paperboard.—Code filed by National 
Paperboard Assn. 

Paper Box.—Code filed; modified P. 
R. A. approved Aug. 4. 

Paper Rulers.—Code adopted by New 
York Paper Rulers League, Inc. 


Petroleum.—Code filed by American 
Petroleum Institute; code also drafted 
by N. R. A.; hearing partly compieted; 
recessed subject to call; modified P. 
R. A. approved Aug. 8 for Administra- 
tion's code. 

Photographic.—Code filed; hearing 
concluded; modified P. R. A. approved 
Aug. 5. 

Printing. — Code filed by United 
Typothetae of America. 

Robes.—Code filed by Robe Industry 
Association; hearing Aug. 17. 

Rayon.—Code filed by Rayon Weav- 
ers Association; hearing began July 25 
and concluded. Code filed for rayon 
and synthetic yarn-producing indus- 
try; hearing began July 27 and con- 
cluded. 

Restaurants.—Code filed; 
P_ R. A. approved Aug. 10. 

Retail Stores.— Code filed; hearing 
Aug. 22; modified P. R. A. approved 
July 31. 

Salt.—Code filed; hearing Aug. 14. 

Sash Weights.—Organization of man- 
ufacturers perfected; code being 
drafted. 

Saw and Steel Products.—Code filed 
by Saw Mfrs. Assn. of America; modi- 
fied P. R. A. approved Aug. 8. 

Scrap Iron.—Code drafted by Insti- 
tute of Scrap Iron and Steel. 

Shipbuilding —Code approved Juiy 
26, effective after 10 days. 

Silk.—Code being drafted by Silk As- 
sociation of America. 

Silk and Rayon Lyeing and Printing. 
—Code filed; modified P. R. A. ap- 
proved Aug. 10. 

Steel—Code filed by American Iron 
and Steel Institute; hearing recessed. 

Taxicabs.—Code being drafted. 

Tents and Awnings.—Joint Code filed 
by National Tent and Awning Assn. 


modified 


and by American Wholesale Canvas 
Mfrs. Assn. 
Theaters, Legitimate—Codes filed 


by League of New York Theaters and 
Natl Assn. of Legitimate Theaters; 
hearing begun Aug. 10 and concluded. 

Tobacco.—Code filed by manufac- 
turers. 

Toys and Playthings.—Code filed by 
Toy Mfrs. U. S. A., Inc. 

Underwear.—Code filed; hearing Aug. 
10. 

Wallpaper.—Code filed by American 
Wallpapers Manufacturing Assn, 
hearing concluded. 

Waste Material.—Code being drafted 
by National Association of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers. 

Women’s Headwear.—Code filed by 
Women’s Headwear Group, Inc. 

Wool.—Code filed by National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers; hear- 
ing began July 24 and concluded; code 
anproved July 26. 





W COAL INDUSTRY WOULD DEFINE STATUS OF LABOR 


Provisions in Proposed Code Explained as Intended to Interpret Relations of Mine Workers and Employers as Consistent With | Federal Agencies 


Requirements of National Recovery Act---Discussion of Restrictions at Hearing---Reluctance of Operators to Abandon Position 











| President’s 


MR. O’NEILL.—It is left to the com- 
petition of the various selling agencies 
as between themselves, and the com- 
petition of the other producers who 
will not join the agency. There was 
never any idea that any of these agen- 
cies would comprehend 100 per cent oi 
the product in any district; but, even 
af eight or nine join in tihs area, the 
other forms of energy and the compe- 
tition from them will take care of that. 

MR. RICHBERG.—You would have 
the consumer rely, not on any pro- 
vision in the code, but on the inevita- 
ble fact that compeittion outside would 
protect him? 

MR. O’NEILL.—I think so. I think 
ic would protect him. 

MR. RICHBERG.—And I _ under- 
stand your presentation to be that you 
were opposed to the inclusion in the 
agency staff here for the administra- 
tion of the code, of any representatives 
of the public or of the National Re- 
covery Administration? 

MR. O’NEILL.—I think not. I think 
we said we would like to meet on an 
er.ual footing, but not in a supervisory 
capacity. 

MR. RICHBERG.—You would like 
to meet them as equals, but you dont 
want them to have any power? 





LimitedGovernment Authority 





MR: O’NEILL.—We don’t want them 
to have power to tell us how to run 
our mine or how to sell our coal. We 
wish to present the Government with 
any facts they want. We are willing 
to cooperate with the Government to 
tne extent of a full knowledge of what 
we are trying to do and what we are 
doing; give them any facts relevant 
to the production of coal and to the 
working of the code—and we feel with 
that information a competent commit- 
tee could protect the public. , 

MR. RICHBERG.—But that is not 
equal power. It is merely a power you 
propose in the public representatives 
of having information? 

MR. O'NEILL.—Only 
power of common sense. 

MR. RICHBERG.—How is that ex- 
ervised? 

MR, O’NEILL.—Well, if you are right 
and I am wrong, and I know it—— 

MR. RICHBERG.—You always give 
up? 

MR. O’NEILL.—I always give up. 

MR. RICHBERG.—If that is true, I 
make the suggestion that you with- 
draw from Article III the qualifying 
paragraph in Section 2. 


the equal 





| Sectional Living Standards 





The viewpoint of one group of 
coal operators on the question of a 
wage differential between the North 
and the South was given by Frank 
E. Taplin, of Cleveland, speaking 
for the Central Coals Associates, 
with mines in both the northern 
and the southern fields. 


Said Mr. Taplin: 

My understanding is now that there 
can only be two theories for lower 
wages in southern mines than are paid 
in northern mines, the first theory be- 
ing the lower standard of living, which 
Iam not willing to argue the merits of. 

Mr. Kennedy yesterday stated for the 
southern operators that 70 per cent of 
their men were Anglo-Saxons, and if 
anybody desires to contend that these 
men are not entitled to as good living 
standards as are the men north of the 
Ohio River that is their privilege, but 
I will not argue it. 

The only other reason or theory for 
paying lower wages in southern mines 
is the cost of living is lower. The 
United States Department of Labor has 
all of the figures to prove that the cost 
of living is not lower south of the Ohio 
River. 

The records of our own companies 
operating both north of the river and 
south of the river show that the store 
prices in the southern mines are higher 
than the store prices in the northern 
mines. The cost of living is higher, 
rather than lower. 

This is particularly due to the fact 
that the southern mines are more iso- 
lated; they run their own company 
stores exclusively, at which the men 
are compelled to make their purchases, 
regardless of whether the prices are 
satisfactory or not. In the northern 
mines the men, in most cases, are not 
compelled to trade at company-owned 
stores. 

In nonunion mines it is the general 
practice—that is, our mines and every- 
body else’s nonunion mines—when the 
men do not trade at the company store 
and pay whatever prices are asked, they 
are let-out. That is particulgrly true 
in the South. Furthermore, there is a 
practice in a great many nonunion 
mines of paying the men with scrip, 
which is only good at company stores. 


a Southern Wage Scale 








The question may be raised by some 
that the above-stated scale of wages 
is not correct, but we know what. the 
wages are because we operate mines in 
those fields. 

At yesterday’s hearing it was stated 
that the wage of 32% cents per hour 
for the common labor in the South 
was an increase of about 33 per cent 
for their mines. By their own admis- 
sion, on this basis their wages were 
about 23 cents, which is a little higher 
than the average. I have said the 
average was 20 cents an hour in south- 
ern mines. 

If anyone desires to argue that the 
southern mines cai. not afford to pay 
their labor as much as the northern 
mines, then I respectfully submit that 
they follow the President’s suggestion 
to the effect that if any industry can 
not afford to pay living wages they had 
better go out of business. That might 
be one good way of getting rid of a 
large part of the production capacity, 
about which there is so much com- 
plaint. 

It does not seem desirable to me that 
two-thirds of the tonnage should be 
produced in the low-wage field. If it 
is the desire to increase the buying 
power in this country, it would be much 
better to have two-thirds of the pro- 
duction of coal produced in the dis- 
tricts that can afford to pay living 
wages, if it comes down to a question 
of choosing between one or the other. 
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? Modified Program: 
For Regrouping of 


Executive Or- 
der Curtails Reorganiza- 
tion—Major Part of Dis- 
missed Personnel Rehired 


Only a part of what was to have been 
a Government reorganization saving of 
$25,000,000 a year went into effect on the 
scheduled date, Aug. 10. President Roose- 
velt held up by executive order at least 
half of the proposed changes, reducing the 


estimated saving by an undetermined 
amount. 
Three major consolidations did take 


place, however. The Department of Jus- 
tice announced fhe merging of the Bu- 
reaus of Prohibition and Investigation; 
the Department of Commerce absorbed 
into one bureau the Shipping Board and 
Merchant Fleet Corporation; the Depart- 
ment of Labor merged the, immigration 
and naturalization services. 
Minor Organization Changes 

In addition several minor changes were 
made including a 25 per cent reduction 
in some Federal contributions to vaca- 
tional, agricultural and mechanical edu- 
cation. 

Consolidations or other changes which 
were to have gone into effect on Aug. 
10 but which were held up by subsequent 
order included consolidation in the 
Treasury Department of the Bureaus of 
Industrial Alcohol and Internal Revenue, 
merging of all disbursing offices in the 
Treasury, merging of all purchasing offices 
in the Treasury, consolidation of manage- 
ment for all national parks, monuments 
anc cemeteries, and abolition of the Fed- 
eral coordinating service. 

Corrections in Original Plan 

Subsequent Executive orders are ex- 
| pected to correct two errors made in the 
}original oraer of June 10. Secretary of 
Ccminerce Daniel A. Roper announced 
jthat removal of the Bureau of Mines 
|from the Department of Commerce to 
|the Department of Interior had been for- 
lgotten and would have to be effected now. 

The original order, moreover, trans- 
ferrec the Public Building Commission, 2 
legislative body, to an eexcutive depart- 
ment, a step which is forbiden by law. 
This question also may require another 
oraer. 

In all of the mergers the employes of 
the merged units were automatically sev- 
ered from the rolls by the terms of the 
Exc@utive order on reorganization. Most 
of the workers, however, were rehired. 

Reductions in Personnel 

The single important exception was in 
the Bureaus of Prohibition and Investi- 
gation in the Department of Justice. The 
Department announced that the person- 
nel cf these bureaus would be cut, but 
the exact amount of the reduction was 
not ennounced. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the old 
Bureau of Investigation, became head of 
the new Division of Investigation, em- 
bracing both of the old bureaus. As his 
assistant in charge of prohibition work 
he has John S. Hurley, formerly AsSistant 
Director of the Bureau of Prohibition. 

Secretary Roper, Aug. 10, created the 
following advisory committee of three 
members to supervise the activities of the 
United States Shipping Board Bureau of 
the Department of Commerce: Admiral 
H. I. Cone, chairman; Capt. David W. 
Todd and Capt. Gatewood S. Lincoln, 





Lubricant From Whale 
Oil Patented in Japan 


Lubricating oil made from whale oil at 
}a@ cost of $1.50 is a process claimed to 
|have been patented by a Japanese scien- 
tist. 

«The Department of Commerce has re- 
ceived a report from Asgstant Trade Com- 
| missioner Howard B. Titus at Tokyo stat- 
ing that the scientist claims the lubricate 
|ing oil thus obtained gives better lubrica+ 
tion than mineral oil. He also stated that 
the flash point is higher and the freezing 
}peint lower than in the case of mineral 
oils. 

A new use for whale oil which would 
}consume a consequential volume might be 
expected to improve the economic condi- 
|tion of the whale and copra oil industries, 
| the report indicated. 
| 
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President Roosevelt says: 
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THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


American Concern Is Over Disturbance in Cuba---Agreement for Evacuation 


OF Haiti---Syrian Raids in lraq 


DAY'S 
GE 


Narrow Range in Commodity Prices 
Observed During Four-week Period 
i Rating Now Is 69.2 Per Cent of the 1926 


Average, According to Study by 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Stands Taken by Labor and Capital a 


Over Unionization of Coal Mines 











Deep-seated Differences of Opinion Noted 
Over Labor Issues at Hearing on the 
Industry’s Proposed Codes 








Information Derived from Official Sources—As of noon, August 12 





‘THE INDEX of wholesale commodity prices, prepared by the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics of the Department of Labor, remained stationary during the week 
ended Aug. 5. This lengthened to four weeks the period in which the weighted 
| average of prices in this country has held to a narrow range, after the rise that 
followed March 4. 

At their present figure, prices stand at 69.2 in the index rating, compared with 
100, which is the base rating, representing the average of prices in 1926. Many persons 
believe that the Government aims to enforce polices that will bring back the 1926 
average level. 

In that case, farm products now stand at 58.7; foods at 65.1; 
products at 90.4; textile products at 70.8; fuel and lighting at 66.6 


officials in each country expressed the belief that | 
the statement had been issued for the benefit 
of the German public, and were more optimistic 
concerning future Austro-German relations. 


* * 
Evacuation of Haiti—By the terms of an ex- 
ecutive agreement between the United States 


The Disturbance in Cuba.—The Cuban con- 
gress has granted the request of President 
Machado for an indefinite leave of absence. The 
President’s request was made on Aug. 12, after 
a revolt in the Cuban Army had made him a 
virtual prisoner. Reports received at the State 
Department indicate that the efforts of General 


EEP-SEATED differences of opinion over unionization of coal mines, over the 
minimum wages and over the question 4 —— hours, de- 
| the hearing on a proposed code for the coal industry. 
Ohates Oeil sanvenentiins the Northern Coal Control Association and the 
Smokeless and Appalachian Coal Association, and John L. Lewis, representing 
the United Mine Workers of America, presented to the hearing the basically con- | 
flicting viewpoints between capital and labor in the industry. = 
Labor asked a five-day week and a six-hour day, at a minimum wage of $5 a day. 
The largest operators asked for an eight-hour day and a.minimum of 32's to 50 


D subject of r 


hides and leather 
metals and metal 


cents an hour. 


Following is the defense of the attitude of the opposing sides: 
+ 


JOHN L. LEWIS 

It has been our interpretation of the 
National Recovery Act from its earliest 
stages, that it assumed, so far as wages 
and working conditions of workers are 
concerned, that the real purposes of the 
law would be best attained by collective 
agreements between representatives of or- 
ganizations of employes and representa~ 
tives of employes who had associated 
theiselves together for the purposes 21 
formulating a code of fair competition for 
an industry. In other words, provisions 
as to wages and working conditions for a 
proposed code could not be submitted by 
employers, or become the subject of in- 
vestigation and determination by the Re- 
covery Administration, until every op- 
portunity had been given to employers 
and employes to meet and agree upon 
maximum hours of labor, minimum rates, 
and other necessary conditions of em- 
ployment. 

The implications of the act itself are 
clear and explicit as to the obligations of 
employers. The act, after giving em- 
ployes the right to organize unmolested | 
for the purposes of collective bargaining | 
provides as a basis for attaining its ob- 
jectives, a copartnership between employ- 
ers and employes. It, therefore, inevitably 
follows, as night follows the day, that the 
act assumes that employers will freely 
recognize and deal with representatives of 
employes. 


Results of Refusal 
Refusal of employers to do this, involves 
wwo deplorable conclusions: (1) That em- 
ployers are refusing to abide by the spirit 
and letter of the law, and (2) by this re-| 
fusal. they are not only obstructing the 
fundamental! purposes of the Act to ac- 
celerate economic recovery, but what is 
more serious, they are promoting discord 
and dislocations, for the reason that they | 
leave no alternative to employes, but the | 
unaesirable one, of using their collective | 
strength to force recognition of their or-| 
ganization and its representatives. : 
Before considering the code rates of| 
pay for mine workers it is necessary to 
realize that as the result of competitive | 
wage slashing within the industry prior 
to 1930, and its intensification by the de- 
pression since 1929, the wage standards | 
of the bituminous mine workers reached 
unprecedently low points in March and | 
April of this year. In the latter month. | 
aggregate pay rolls as shown by the ; 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics | 
were 74.4 per cent below the 1929 dis- | 
bursements, and the average weekly earn- | 
ings of bituminous mine workers of all| 
classes was only $10.82 as compared with | 
$22 per week in the same month of the 
year 1929. Actual daily earnings had | 
followed the same downward course, being | 
only 53 per cent in 1933 of what they were | 
in 1922. In many localities rates were; 
even lower. 
Conservative Minimum Rates 
The minimum rates upon which we| 
have agreed are very conservative. As a 
matter of fact, under normal conditions, | 
they would be entirely inadequate, es- 
pecially when compared with budgetary | 
studies of the minimum requirements eed, 
| 


| 


wage earners’ families for the mainte- 
nance of decent living conditions. 

We now know, with sufficient accuracy 
for practical purposes, the approximate | 
income which a family must have in or- | 
der to maintain what, for lack of a od 
ter term, may be referred to as a min-| 
imum standard of living for American 
Wage workers. 

In order to be entirely conservative, | 
however, comparison between a “living 
Wage budget” and the possible earnings | 
under the wage rate structure of the) 
bituminous coal code may be limited to! 
the budget compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, of which the | 
annual cost for a family of five was found 
to be $1,353 in June, 1933. This is par- 
‘ticularly appropriate, as this budget 1s 
concerned solely with the families of 
bituininous ¢oal miners. 

These tables and the accompanying 
charts in our exhibits show clearly that 
the minimum wage rates proposed in our | 
Bituminous Coal Code will fall short of | 
the requirements of a living wage, even) 
if the workers have opportunity for em-| 
ployment for 250 days per year, and even 
for those receiving the highest minimum | 
of $5 a day. 

Movement of Prices | 

To the extent that prices and the cost | 
of living continue to increase, the dis-| 
crepancies between the minimum wag?! 
rates established in the code and the 
amounts necessary tec meet a minimum 
living budget will comparatively increase. 

There is, in al] probability, not a single | 
intelligent observer of current events who | 
does not expect a sharp and fairly long | 

The only alternative would be to hold! 
down costs of production by further | 
mechanization and labor’ dispiacement, | 


;}mean the loss of a substantial tonnage 
| to competitive fuels, which in turn will 


;}ment out into the open. 


| forced it would mean that the primary 


| and oil through pipe lines, and increased 


| ritory. 
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These wages represent the highest rates | 
that these employers can pay with any 
hope of continuing in business, since labor 
cost represents approximately 65 per cent 
of the total cost of producing coal, and 
since in the average delivered price of 
coal, the freight rate represents 66'2 per 
cent of that figure. | 

Wage scales at least as high as those 
set forth in this code have already been 
put into effect. The pay rolls of the pro- 
ducers in the areas affected by this code, 
through the introduction of these in- 
creased scales, are at least $4,000,000 ea)| 
month in excess of the pay rolls previous | 
to June 1. The wage scale provided in 
this code, as a whole, is at a level of 
30 to 40 per cent above that obtaining in 
the period 1913 to 1916, whereas the f. o. b. 
market price of coal is now almost at the 
same level as in the period mentioned. The 
economies effected by the operator over 
the years and the greater efficiency in coal 
production have on the whole benefited 
the wage earner rather than the producer. 

Cost and Price Adjustment { 

The operators, because of the competi- | 
tive situation with other sources of 
energy, to which I have referred, can not 
obtain prices in today’s market that will 
justify the wage scales which they have | 
put into effect. The only possible hope 
of the industry for the maintenance of 
these wages scales is through an increase 
in volume of business that would make | 
for a reduction in unit cost. 

Should a higher wage scale be estab- 
lished, there is no doubt at all but that 
that threat of extinction would almost im- | 
mediately become a reality. Without a 
doubt the wage levels already fixed will 


mean further unemployment among the | 
miners, and again in turn will reduce the! 
number of workers engaged in the trans-| 
portation of coal. In the recent Surcharge 
Case before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Commissioner Porter stated that 
the apparently small sum of six cents a 
ton very frequently resulted in the loss of | 
coal contracts to competitive fuels. 

Ability to Pay Decent Wages 

We have heard much of late that no in- | 
dustry has a position in the industrial pic- | 
ture unless it is able to pay a so-called | 
decent wage, and I think that this is the| 
time and the place to bring that state- 
This industry, | 
at least as embraced in the area affected | 
by this code, cannot pay a higher wage, | 
as I have said, and continue to employ 
300,000 miners. 

We do not propose to enter into any 
argument as to the level of a so-called 
decent or cultural wage. We do contend 
that should a higher wage scale be en-| 


purpose of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act would be defeated, in that 
thousands of men now working in the | 
mines and on the railroads would be | 
thrown out of work, because of the en- | 
croachment on the bituminous coal mar- | 
ket of the laborless sources of energy. | 
Business Hazard of Higher Pay 

There is no disposition on the part of | 
any producer in the fields in question, to | 
my knowledge, to resist in any degree or | 
manner the purpose of this act. On the! 
contrary, as evidenced by their subscrip- | 
tion to this code, they have voluntarily 
placed their business in a position of the 
greatest jeopardy because, unless there is 
a substantial increase in business, the in- 
evitable result of the increased wage scales 
already in effect will be more bank- 
ruptcies for coal companies, breadlines 
for miners and railroad workers, the per- 
manent loss of irreplaceable natural re- 
sources, increased transportation of gas 





use of waterpower. It would also deprive | 
many communities of their almost exclu- 
sive source of tax revenue. It would, in 
fine, mean devastation of hundreds of 
mining communities throughout this ter- 


Not only are the scales established by 
this code the highest that the industry 
can stand, but they are also fully ade- 
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Aviation 
Aircraft repair 


Alberto Herrera, the present Secretary of War, 
to form a cabinet are likely to be successful and 
that an acting President will take Machado’s 
place until his successor can be elected. Reports 
indicate that he will be chosen by the plan 
worked out with the assistance of the United 
States Ambassador, Sumner Welles. This plan is 
based upon an article in Cuban Constitution 
which states that the Secretary of State shall 
become Acting President in the absence of the 
regularly elected President. The present plan is 
to have President Machado appoint a new Sec- 
retary of State acceptable to all political fac- 
tions, and then withdraw, leaving that person, 
who would then become Acting President, to ap- 
point a new Cabinet acceptable to all elements, 
and set up the machinery for the proposed con- 
stitutional reforms. These reforms include 
modification of the powers of the Executive and 
a reformation of the Cuban Senate. 


x * 


Plan to Create “Sugar Region.”—Recognizing 
that if lasting peace is to be restored in Cuba 
economic conditions there must be improved, the 
United States Government is studying a plan 
which should materially aid in the restoration 
of prosperity. The plan provides for the crea- 
tion of a “sugar region” which would include 
the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and the Philippines; a redistribution of agricul- 
tural lands and a refunding of the Cuban na- 
tional debt. ' 

Cuba’s principal industry is sugar growing. 
Consequently, if it is possible to provide a profit- 
able market for this product by a regional agree- 
ment between Cuba and her principal neighbors, 
which would control production and eliminate 
outside competition by a tariff wall, Cuba’s most 
serious economic problem would be solved. 

Providing land for those of Cuba’s unemployed 
population who have migrated to the cities or 
been employed on large sugar plantations, and 
who are consequently unable to support them- 
selves in times of depression, is chiefly the prob- 
lem of the Cuban Government. 

Both the internal and the external debts of 
Cuba have for a long time been excessively large. 
Under present conditions Cuban creditors may 
be willing to accept partial payment rather than 
risk losing all. 

* * 


Nazi to Cease Air Attacks.—In response to the 
“friendly inquiries” of Italy the German gov- 
ernment has denied its responsibility for the re- 
cent attacks on the Austrian government by Nazi 
airplanes and radios, and has promised to pre- 
vent their recurrence. ; 

A stronger reply was given to the identical 
notes of protest against activities of Nazi propa- 
gandists in Austria, delivered to the German gov- 
ernment by the British and French Ambassa- 
dors at Berlin. The German government was 
quoted in the Berlin semiofficial press as resent- 
ing the action taken by Britian and France as 
interference in German affairs and as consider- 
ing their protests to be “inadmissible.” It was 
denied that the Four Power Pact, recently 
signed at Rome by representatives of Ger- 
many, Italy, France, and England, was in any 
way involved in the present situation. 

While the press in both England and France 
protested against the attitude taken by the 
Hitler government and advocated an appeal by 
Austria to the League of Nations, government 
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quate to the requirement of the act that | 
the scales be sufficiently high to afford | 
a living wage. In fact, with reference to | 
all sections of this area they are as high, 
and in most instances higher, than wages 
paid to workmen in other industries for 
comparable labor. 





Mortality Rate in Cities | 
~ ° | 
Shows Decline for Week 

The mortality rate in 85 cities during 
the week ended July 15 was 9.6, as com- 


pared with a rate of 10.1 for the corre- 
This was 


and this is contrary to the fundamental |” the Division of Vital Statistics, Bureau | 


purpose of the Recovery Act, which is to}° 


assure increased employment. 

The representatives of the oprators and | 
the United Mine Workers in formulating ! 
a cede were unable to reach an agrec-| 
ment as to the length of the workday or | 
workweek. 

The operctors insisted upon a workday 
of eight hours and a four-day or 32-hour 
workweek for one-half of a 12-month pe- 
riod, and a five-day or 40-hour work-| 
week for the remaining half of the year, 
with the further provision that any op- 
erator might elect to operate any mine} 
on a schedule of employment of not Ww) 
exceed 36 hours per week throughout the | 
12 months’ period. 

The mine workers were equally in-| 
sistent that the six-hour day five days| 
per week should be established for the | 
industry. 

An analysis of the existing and au- 
thoritative data bearing upon the matter 
of hours led the mine workers to the firm 
continued upward movement in prices. 
conclusion that the existing workday ol 
eight hours and the existing workweck 
should be reduced for three main rea- 
sons: 

1. Eight hours’ work underground “at 
the face” is excessive. 

2. A reduction in the length of the 
workday would decrease accidents and 
add to the health and efficiency of mine 
workers. 


f the Census. The smmary follows: 
Telegraphic returns from 85 cities, with 
a total population of 37,000,000, for the} 
week ended July 15, indicate a mortality 
rac of 9.6, as against a rate of 10.1 for the! 
corresponding week of last year. The high- 
est rate (22) appears for El Paso, Tex., 
and the lowest (5.4) for Akron, Ohio. The 
highest infant mortality rate (148) ap- 
pears for Evansville, Ind., and the lowest 
for Akron (Ohio), Duluth (Minn.), Kansas 
City :Kans.), Long Beach (Calif.), Sche- 
nectady (N. Y.), Somerville (Mass.), Spo- 
kane (Wash.), and Waterbury (Conn.), | 
which reported no infant mortality. | 
The annual rate for 85 cities is 11.4 for | 
the 28 weeks of 1933, as against a rate of | 
11.8 for the corresponding period of the | 
previous year. 
The mortality rate for the same 85 cities 


Ss 


for the week ended July 8 was 9.6, as com- | Birds 
McAtee, W. L., 


pared with a rate of 9.7 for the correspond- | 
ing week in 1932. The highest rate (19),! 
was for Memphis, and the lowest (3.8) for 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| Hi 
| 
30 hours is absolutely necessary in order | 
to stabilize operations of the 
upon the basis of a reasonable field of 
emp:oyment and earnings. 

Moreover, hours of work within the in- 
dustry must be reduced to 30 per week 
in order that surplus labor may: be ab- 
sorbed and employment stabilized on 2 
basis which will mean decent earnings for 
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3. A maximum workweek not to exceed {all available men in the mining districts. 
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and Haiti, signed on August 7, American Ma- 

rines stationed in Haiti since the revolution of 

1915 will be withdrawn and greater control over 
national finances restored to the Haitian gov- 

ernment. 

The gradual withdrawal of American marine 
officers by Oct. 1, 1934, will leave the native offi- 
cers in complete command of the Guarde d’Haiti. 
Within the next 30 days the Marine Brigade and 
the American Scientific Mission, established 
there in 1931, will have left the Island. 

On Jan. 1, 1934, the office of the American 
financinal advisor-general receiver, created in 
1919, as one of the conditions of American finan- 
cial assistance, will be replaced by that of a fiscal 
representative. The internal revenue system of 


the Island will, after Jan. 1, be completely Hai- | 


tianized. The customs service, which is the prin- 
cipal source from which the American loan of 
1932 is to be repaid, will be supervised by the 
American fiscal agent and his deputies. The per- 
sonnel of the customs houses, however, will be 
entirely Haitian. 

The present “Accord” supplants a_ similar 
agreement in the form of a treaty, signed in 
September, 1932, but which failed of ratification 
by the Haitian Senate. The present instrument, 
being an “Executive Agreement,” requires no 
legislative sanction. ° 


x * 


Syrian Raids in Iraq.—The government of 
Iraq (Mesopotamia), the former British Man- 
date in Central Asia, has protested to the League 
of Nations concerning repeated raids across her 
border from Syria. The French mandatory gov- 
ernment of Syria is impliedly charged by the 
Iraq authorities with the responsibility for the 
destruction caused by the Syrian tribesmen, be- 
cause of its action in permitting the return of 
their rifles to 500 of the tribesmen. The Syrian 
tribesmen, it is contended by the Iraq govern- 
ment, have used Syrian territory as a hostile 
base from which to attack settlements in Iraq. 

The present disturbance in Iraq centers around 
the effort being made by the native government 
to provide land for its roving Syrian community. 
The Iraq government in conjunction with the 
Council of the League of Nations has drawn up 
a land program and employed an expert to carry 
out its provisions. Instead of cooperating with 
the government the leaders of the Syrian com- 
munity have repeatedly attempted to obstruct 
its efforts by raids and other pillaging expe- 
ditions. 

* * 

Hostilities in China.—The gradual withdrawal 
of Japanese forces to the Great Wall of China, 
virtually completed on Aug. 7, in accordance 
with the truce signed with China last May at 
Tangku, was interrupted on Aug. 9 by the in- 
vestment by Japanese of Dolon Nor, a fortified 
city on the border between Jehol and the prov- 
ince of Chahar. The purpose of this renewal of 
hostilities by the Japanese is to protect the prov- 
ince of Jehol, which by the terms of the truce is 
considered territory under Japanese control and 
the security of which was threatened by recent 
Chinese activities. 

Although the Japanese forces have apparently 
retired to the Great Wall leaving North China 
in the hands of the Nanking government, they 
still occupy Miyun, an important railway junc- 





goods at 75.4; miscellaneous at 65. 


A longer range study, 
week by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
for use by those guiding national recovery 
and farm adjustment policies, disclosed 
other data that may affect the Govern- 
ment attitude toward prices. 

This study, made by Isador Lubin, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, covered the 
period from June, 1929, to June, 1933. It 
showed among other things 

That from June, 1929, to February. 1933, 
farm prices fell 604 per cent. From 
February to June, 1933, they recovered 
11.9 per cent. 

That from June, 1929, to February, 1933, 
the average of all commodity prices fell 
37.2 per cent. Since then they have re- 
covered 5.5 per cent. 

That one group of commodities, includ- 
| ing electricity, actually increased in price 
between June, 1929, and June, 1933. 

That another large group including coal, 
some farm machinery, iron and _ steel, 
aluminum and gas, decreased less than 10 
per cent during the period. 

That another group, including rubber, 
shellac and pepper actually decreased over 
80 per cent from June, 1929 to February, 
1933. There have been increases since. 

These disparities in price fluctuations 
are giving the economists of the Recovery 
Administration and the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration much to think 
about. They want, in many instances: to 
level off prices in the big commodity 
groups so that one group will not be at 
a disadvantage with another in the pur- 
chasing power of its products. 

The tables prepared by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and entitled “Changes in 
Wholesale Prices from June, 1929, to 


| February, 1933, and June, 1933, follow: 


TABLE 1 


Per cent of decrease from June, 1933, to Febru- 
ary, 1933, and June, 1933. by groups 
of commodities 
Per cent of decrease from June, 1929, to 
February, 1933, A; to June, 1933, B: 


All commodities ..... oe - 3 
Metals and metal products .. 
Housefurnishing goods .. 
Chemicals and drugs . 4 
Fuel and lighting material. 
Building materials . ° 
Miscellaneous .. ToTr 
Hides and leather products 
Textile products ... ° 
Foods 
Farm products 
All commodities other tha 
products and foods . ‘ 
Finished products ..... va 
Nonagricultural commodities .. 
Semimanufactured articles .... 
Raw materials wae 


TABLE 2 


Per cent of decrease from June. 1929. to 
February. 1933, A; and June, 1933, B, by sub- 
groups of commodities. 
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Coke ... bespaces sens 
Bituminous coal . 
Cement ‘ 

Motor vehicles .. 
Agricultural implemen 
Structural steel ...... 
Tron and steel 
Chemicals ........ 
Paper and pulp .. 
Brick and tile . wt 
Other building materials ... 
Boots and shoes .. : 
Automobile tires and tubes 
Furnishings 

Furniture . 

Drugs and pharmaceutioals 
Other miscellaneous 

Other leather products 
Paint and paint materials 
Other textile products oe 
Cereal products .. . 
Clothing a 
Fertilizer materials 
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Mixed fertilizers P 

Plumbing and heating 
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Lumber en eee ° 
Other foods 





tion 45 miles north of Peiping, and control im- 
portant passes near the Great Wall. 
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| Crime, firearms mfrs. agree not to sell 
machine guns except to Govt. agents; 
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| tion, hearings open Aug. 9, excerpts 
from transcript 2 
202:1 | Coal. bituminous, code of fair competi- 
| téon, unionization discussed during 
hearing, opposing sides presented by 
John L. Lewis, representing United Mine 
Workers of America, and Charles O'Neill, 
representing Northern Coal Control 
Assn. and Smokeless and Appalachian 
Coal Assn. 
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198:2| Press conference, Admr. Johnson, ques- 
| tions and answers on way industrial 
self-govt. is to work 198 
Price-raising, two types followed to bal- 
ance farm and factory income; supply 
| and demand to be equalized 
..200:5| Public utilities, question of State rights 
raised in connection with code for elec- 
tric utilities ..... : BEY Seneaseee 
Restaurant employes, Blanket Code modi 
198 


note, photo- 


photo- 
02 :6 


note, 


depts., part 


3-9 


Comr. Labor 
fied a rr 
202:6 | Strikes. phase of recovery, trend during 
last 16 yrs. charted ites 209:1 
209:2| Theater industry, code of fair competi- 
tion practically adopted ...... severeue 203 :2 


Knit goods 

Fruits and vegetables 
Cotton goods . awe 
Leather 

Butter, cheese and milk 
Meats .... 

Petroleum products 
Nonferrous metals 
Other farm products 
Cattle feed 

Hides and skins 
Livestock and poultry 
Grains : R ° 
Silk and rayon 
Rubber, crude . 
Electricity 

Gas .. es 
Anthracite coal . 
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+ Increase April, 1933. 


| Parks: Monuments 

| Story, Isabelle F., Chief. Public Relations 
Div., Natl. Park Service, art. on work 
of Natl. Park Service 205:5 


Pensions 


1 Old-age pensions, distribution during 1932 
1 


Labor Statistics Bur. figures ........ 
Petroleum and Its Products 
Production of petroleum and its products, 

June, mo. rept., Mines Bur ; 210 
Postal Service 
Preventing use of mails to swindle public 

information approved by P. O. Dept 
Power Development 
Waterpower resources of Nation will be 

studied by Fedl. Power Comm., natl 
plan for development will be drawn up.211:3 
Prices 
| Changes in wholesale prices from June 
| 1929, to February, 1933. and June, 1933, 
; _ tables prepared by Labor Statistics Bur. .208.6 
Price-raising, two types followed to bal- 
ance farm and factory income; supply 
| and demand to be equalized 
Prohibition 
Whiskey, stocks reduced by relaxed con- 
trol and threatened repeal of prohibi- 
tion .. ; ‘sates ‘ 
Public Health 
Children, health examination before open- 

ing of school term advised . 200 

preventative 


202 :6 


197 


Pellagra, causes, symptoms 
prevalence ak one be 

Pcison ivy, how to recognize it, how to 
eradicate it and what to do to cure in- 
fections, statement by L. E. Warren, 
Agriculture Dept. . vocccueee 


Public Utilities 


Fedl. Trade Comm.. public utility investi- 
gation, affairs of Central Gas & Electric 
Co. examined at hearings held Aug 

Cackeas6 Ome 


8. 9. 10 

Public Works 

Allotments by Public Works Administra- 
tion during wk. announced. housing 
projects considered ......... 198 

Grand Coulee Dam project, description. .204:: 

Organization of Public Works Administra- 
tion, final steps being taken, State en- 
gineers selected .. 198 

Radio 

North American Radio Conference ad- 
journed 4 wks. session Aug. 9, result 

Railroads 

Basic commodities, application of Ameri- 
can Farm Bur. Federation, Farmers 
Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America, Nati. Coal Assn., Natl. Grange 
Patrons of Husbandry, Natl. Lumber 


199 


+ 
completed this 


p “ 
} August 29, 1933, and then publicly opened for 


, three 


products at 80.8; building materials at 80.9; chemicals and drugs at 73.4; household 





TABLE 3 


Commodities decreasing less than 10 per cent 
from June, 1929, to February, 1933; per cent of 
lecrease irom June, 1929, to February, 1933, A; 
to June, 1933 


*1 


ro) 


DONA HAY 
BOMNAro 


Pctatoes, white, Chicago........... 
Grain binder . 
Cultivator 
Engine 
Harrow—disk 
Harrow—peg tooth 
Harrow, spring tooth 
Harvester—thresher 
Hay loader 
Hay mower 
Rake, side delivery 
Cream separator 
Thresher, grain 
Angle bars 
Bar iron, Philadelphia 
Butts . 
Knives, corn 
Pipe, cast iron 
Pipe, black steel 
Pipe, galvanized 
Rails, steel . . 
Aluminum oeee 
Coal, anthracite chestnut 
Coal, anthracite egg 
Coal, bituminous, mine run cere 
Coke, by products, Newark, N. J... 
7as . ° ° 
Knives and forks 
Dinner sets, 100 pieces . 
Dinner sets, 104 pieces 
Bed springs . ° 
Buffets, china cabinets, servers... 
Chairs, dining .. ‘ ‘ 
Tables, dining .. ‘ 
Shoes, men’s black calf 
Shoes, men's dress calf 
Shoes, men’s vici kid 
Shoes, women's black kid p 
Bread, New York 
Crackers, sweet 
Pretzels 
Bananas . , 
Overcoats, men's 
Underwear, men's 
Thread, cotton ... ‘ 
Thread, linen shoe ...... 
Beverages. plain sodas 
Salt, granulated, table rr 
Baking powder, 1-pound package.. 
Baking powder, 10 pounds, bulk.... 
Copperas 
Pine oil 
Soda ash ...... 
Soda, bicarbonate 
Chloroform 
Alcohol, ethyl 
Opium 
Manure salts 
Heels, women's rubber 
Soap. latmdry, Philadelphia 
Sulphate of potash ... 
Cigarettes A 
Plate glass, 3 to 5 sq. ft 
Plate glass, 5 to 10 sq. ft.......... 
Prepared roofing, shingles, medium 
Sand, building ......... ° oe 
Increase 
* Figures up to May 
Commodities showing no change from June, 
1928. to February, 1933 
* Cement roofing tile, barytes; Western, bone 
clack, iron oxide black, Prussian blue, whiting, 
»ommercial; tractor, crushed stone, grain drill, 
corn planter, self-dump rake. corn sheller, au- 
gers, Pittsburgh bar iron, chisels, files, messobt 
bessemer iron ore, nonbessemer iron ore, vises, 
nickel, carvers, nappies, pitchers, refrigerators, 
paper (wrapping). shipping cases, snuff, carbon 
dioxide, muriatic acid, nitric acid, coal-tar 
products; acids: salicylic, sulphuric acid, aqua 
ammonia, arsenic, calcium carbide; coal-tar 
products, black-brown, indigo. etc.; crude sule 
phur, ‘quinine, phosphate rock, corn flakes. 
* June, 1933, decreased 11.7 per cent. 
; June, 1933, decreased 8.2 per cent. 


TABLE 4 


Commodities increasing from June, 1929, to 
February, 1933 Per cent increase from June, 
1929, to February, 1933, A; to June, 1933, B 
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me eee 
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blucher. : 
oxford . 
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64.7 
10.7 


Phosphoric acid . 
Ammonia, anhydrous, etc 
Coal-tar products 

do., naphthalene ... 


=D 


- 22.2 
11.1 


aT.) 
PeNoohy 


ab 


SCAONDGDOCONDHKABwBWOKRUSC BHA 


silicate 

. sulphide 
Epsom salts 
Phenol 
Kainit 
Potash, muriate 
Matches; strike anywhere 

do., imported safety 

Hops Fy 
Potatoes, white, N 
Range boiler es 
Picker ° 
Spade 
Boiler 
Coal 


SmrHooHeNonyn 


rw 
ABW ees 
ea 
None 


ASK VUUNOOOI6 eee 


RBACONNOSCONANSBDAKRR A 


PRES eB ER ceeces 


tubes . 
’ pea 

Electricity 

Plasterboard 

Plaster. ton 

Bread, San Francisco 

Collars, mens, starched 
* Decrease 
Commodities decreasing 80, but less than 

per cent from June, 1929. to February, 1933 

A 


AnSsoKewun 
— © * 

© anos 

- a 


— © 


ee] 


Shellac 

Rubber, crude, amber 

Rubber, crude, latex crepe 83 

Rubber, crude plantation, ribbed 
sheets ‘ i 85 

Beans, dried 

Onions 

Pepper 


QI 
WNHWO GM 
ouce oow 


ames 


tl 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Mfrers, Assn. for reduction 
rates denied by I. C. C or 
Employes. plans adopted by r. rs. to avoid 

sec. of Emergency R. R. Act prohibiting 

dismissal set aside by Fed]. Coordinator 

of Transportation .-206:1 


Ships: Shipbuilding: Seamen 
Paname Canal. tolls collected, Feb.-July..210:7 


Traffic through principal shipping canals 
of world, statistics . ‘aes pow awa Oe 


Social Welfare 


Emergency Relief Administration, plan 
for redistribution of populations con- 
gested in industrial centers outlined, 
$500,000,000 fund by States needed to 
supplement $500,000,000 apprn. by Con- 
gress Covereescceses eee . 

, 

Veterans 

Special Review Boards, veterans will get 
benefit of doubt when border line cases 
of presumptive service disability are 
passed upon . 40599449644 nabuh one 


in frieght 
210 


197:5 





"SPECIAL NOTICE ap 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Wash- 
ington D. C., August 9, 1933. SEALED PRO- 
POSALS, in duplicate, will be received by the 
Depariment of the Interior. until 2 m 


labor and materials for con- 
tructing at ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., three 750 H. P. boilers 
with superheaters, breeching and instruments, 
underfeed stokers with forced draft 
equipment and pressure control, three boiler 
settings, coal storage and coal handling equip- 
ment, ash handling equipment. two centrif- 
ugal boiler feed pumps, piping and insula- 
tion, feedwater heater, fabricated steel with 
concrete foundations, and radial brick chim- 
ney with foundation. Bids will be considered 
only from individuals, firms, or corporations 
possessing satisfactory financial and technical 
ability, equipment and organization to insure 
speedy compietion of the contract. Drawings 
and specifications may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Administration Building. St. 
lizabeths Hospital, Room Washington, 
. While no deposit will be necessary, the 
return of the drawings within 10 days after 
date of opening of bids will be required 
The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids, waive technical defects, accept any part 
and reject the other, as the interests of the 
Government may require 
Proposals mu be securely enveloped, 
marked ‘‘Proposal for Remodeling Power Plant, 
St. Elizabeths Hosp * and be addressed to 
Secretary of Washington, 
GC. 


furnishing all 


the of r 
to be opened August 29 
OSCAR L. CHAPMAN, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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LABOR UNREST: A PHASE OF INDUSTRIAL 


‘Upward Goes the Number of Disputes After Last 16 Years Had 
A Steady Dwindling of Workers’ Controversies | 


ABOR disturbances since the start 
of the present campaign for in- 
dustrial recovery show a marked in- 
having advanced to a total 
one-half larger than the 
corresponding figures for a year ago 
Labor Department statistics show 
that the number of general industrial 
disputes suomitted during July 
reached one of the highest totals ever 
recorded. Exacily 119 cases of labor 
disputes involving general industry 
and 16 prevailing wage Cases concera- 
ing Federal construction were reported 
during July, as compared with 71 cases 
of general disputes and 10 prevailing 
wage cases during June. 

Figures for the month of July have 
not yet beem made available on the 
number of strikes reported to the De- 
partment, but the number of strikes 
reported during June totaled 122, a: 
compared with 69 in the same month 
last year. These figures are not com- 
parable with the Conciliation Service 
figures, because the figures reported 
by the Service include many disputes 
which have not developed into strikes. 

Unofficial reports coming to the at- 
tention of the Labor Department show 
nies with strikes 


crease, 
more than 


a tntal ¢ o% . “ 
a totai of 294 compa 


during July, compared with 215 in 
June and 39 a year ago. 
Eradicating the Sweatshop 
Workers who have been forced to 


submit to sweatshop lebor conditions 
during the depression are seizing the 
present pericd as an opportunity to 
adjust their grievances and demand 
higher wages and better working con- 
ditions. 

This is believea by Dr. Isador Lubin, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, to 
be the outstanding factor in creating 
present industrial unrest. 

“There is a feeling on the part ol 
many workers who have been kept on 
low wages,” says Dr. Lubin, “that they 
are being deprived of a wage increase 
to which they are entitled by edict 
of the American people.” 

Other factors in the present situa- 
tion which are noted by Dr. Lubin are 
the efforts of employers to instail 
company unions against the wishes of 
employes, and extension of workers’ 
demands for union recognition, and 
the normal increase in labor troubles 
which follows periods of industrial re- 
covery. 

Dr. Lubin points out that labor 
unions are now for the first time given 
the recognized right of collective bar- 
gaining. 

New Labor Unions 

The Industrial Recovery Act has af- 
forded labor unions a new lease ot 
activity and new unions have been 
organized in many parts of the coun- 
try. Refusal of employers to recog- 
nize new unions has resulted in 
number of lavor disturbances. 

In times of rising prices labor is apt 
to use the strike as a method of in- 
creasing wages, according to Dr. Lu- 
bin. The period of price increase dur- 
ing the war and immediately following 
was characterized by a large amount 
of labor trouble 

“Looking pack at the history of 
labor organizations we find that the 
major portion oi ihe gains labor has 
achieved” says Dr. Lubin, “may be as- 
scribed to action through strikes. It 
is this weapon of labor which has been 
instrumental in many cases in secur- 
ing the machinery of arbitration and 
mediation for the settlement of dis- 
putes.” 

The largest number of strikes dur 
ing the last 16 years occurred in 1917, 
when there were 4,450 disputes re 
ported to the Labor Department. Th: 
second largest number of strikes wa 
in 1916, when there were 3,789, and 
the third largest number occurred ii 
1919, when 3,630 were reported. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
show that following the World Wai 
period there was a steady decline in 
the number of strikes up until 1929 
The smallest number of strikes during 
the 16-year period was in 1928, when 
only 629 were reported. The numbe! 
of strikes during the last four years 
was 903 in 1929, 653 in 1930, 894 in 
1931, and 808 lasi year. 

The largest number of workers in- 
volved in strikes was during 1919, when 
4,160,348 persons were reported on 
strike at some time during the year 
The second largest number of persons 
went on strike during 1922, when 1 
612,562 workmen were involved in dis- 
putes. The third largest number-- 
1,463,054—became involved in strikes 
in 1920. 

There was a steady decline in the 
number of person: involved in strikes 
from 1922 until 1927 The number of 
persons reported «’ sv.rike during 1927 


was 349,434. In 1928 the total on 
strike increased to 357,145, but it 
dropped to 230,463 in’ 1929. In 1930 


the total was 158,114; in 1931, 279,299° 
and in 1932, 240,826 
Wages and Unions 

The major subjects of dispute he- 
tween labor and employers during tie 
period since 1916 have been wages and 
recognition unions. Demands of 
labor for decrease of hours and im- 
provement of general working conai- 
tions were other important causes. 

During 1932 wages were an even 
more important factor than usual. Ot 
the 808 strikes reported, 547, or 62 
per cent, involved some question ot 
wages; the corresponding figure in 
1931 was 61 per cent. Recognition of 
the union was another important 
cause of conflict in 1932. There was 
a marked decline during the year in 
the number of sympathy strikes. 

Employers have won in a majority 
of strikes in i1ecent years. From 1916 
to 1932, 43 per cent of all strikes wer: 
settled in favor of the employers, 27 
per cent in favor of the workers, and 
27 per cent resulted in a compromise 

Industries leading in frequency of 
strikes are the building trades, cloth- 
ing, coal mining, and textiles. Up un- 
til 1920 there were a large number o! 
strikes reported in the transportation 
field, but the number has fallen to a 
negligible amount in recent years. 

The number of strikers in the build- 
ing trades and the clothing industrv 
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LABOR DISPUTES 1916-1932 
AND HOW MOST OF THEM WERE SETTLED 
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The illustration above shows the total number of labor disputes throughout the country from 1916 to 1932, and the manner in which they were settled 
so far as the results are recorded. The chart indicates that in 1916 the results of disputes were about equally divided between victories for employers, 
victories for employes and cases compromised, while in 1932 the number of disputes ended in favor of employers was about equal to the combined num- 
ber of compromises and employes’ victories. 


was much larger in 1932 than in 1931, 
while those in the coal-mining and 
textile industries were much smaller 
The tezile indusiry had less than haif 
as Many workers on strike in 1932 as 
in 1931. 

Most of the strikes in the Uniicd 
States have taken place in the indus- 
trial States in the northeastern sec- 
tion of the country. Relatively few 
strikes have occurred in the South. 





New York sSiate leads in the numbe:i 
of strikes while Pennsylvania ranks 
second in the number of such dis 


turbances. Illinois, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Connecticut and California are other 
industrial States which have had a 
large number o: strikes. 

Of the 1932 strikes 80 per cent oc 
curred north of Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi Rivers. Over 40 per cent 
occurred in ine two States of New 
York and Pennsylvania while these 
two States plus Massachusetts and 
New Jersey accounted for 60 per cent 
of the total number. 

New York City had the most strikes 
luring 1932 of any city in the United 


States. It accounted for 17 per cen: 
of the total for the country, a consid- 
erable decrease trom 1931. Among the 
larger industrial cities, Boston, Chi 
cage, Newark, and Paterson showed 
slight increases over 1931 while a 
small decrease was noted in Philade]- 
phia. Pittsburgh had only half a 
many strikes in 1932 as in 1931. 
Ordinarily the late Spring and early 
Summer shows the largest amount of 
industrial unrest. Last year was un- 
usual in that an aimost equal number 
of strikes occurred in each of the 


LABOR UNION MOVEMENT 


] ABOR, as ‘vell as industry, is or- 
“ ganizing its members to cope with 
the problem of production under the 

National Recovery Administration. 
Dr. Isador Lubin, Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, com- 
menting on a report by the American 
Federation of Labor concerning a ma- 
terial increase in union membership, 
states that an increase in labor union 
membership is to be expected in pe- 
riods of industriai recovery. The place 
which labor organizations now occupy 
in bargaining with industry over the 
business codes being for- 
ry: Lubin, accentuate 


Says r. 


terms of th 
mulated, 
this tendency 

The American Federation of Labor 
reports that 1U5 local union charters 
have been issued since July 3, in addi- 
tion to charters issued by the na- 
tional unions affiliated with it. Labor 
union officials say that more interest 

being shown in the organization of 
labor than at any time since 1929. 

Two Peaks in Membership 

Dr. Leo Wolman, chairman of the 
Labor Advisory Board of the N. R. A.,' 
in a published study he has made of 
the growth of trade unions, cites fig- 
ures showing that two striking peaks 
have been reached in the membership 
of American labor unions. The first 
was reached in 1887, when member- 
rose to about 1,000,000, and the 
second in 1920, when it exceeded five 
million. 

Following each oi these periods there 
was a large decline in membership 
The fall in the size of labor union en- 
rollments after 1887 is ascribed by Dr. 
Wolman to internal dissension within 
unions. After definite programs 
of development were determined, the 
rise in membership was large and al- 
most continuous until after the World 
War. 


the 


A. F of L, as Index 

Following ti:e industrial depression 
of 1921, membership in labor unions 
dropped more than one and a quarter 
millions up until 1924. The temporary 
effect of the depression and the effect 
of permanent liquidation of war in- 
dustries are blamed by Dr. Wolman 
for the reduction. 

Since membership figures for al 
labor unions are not available for the 
Since 1929, the membership of 


years 


Reached 


months of January, April, May, Aug- 
ust, and September. 

Up until May, this year had about 
the same number of strik in th 
preceding two years. The number of 
strikes thus far this year are: Jan- 
uary, 67; February, 63; March, 91; 
April, 72; May, 137; and June, 122. 

Government arbitration in indus- 
trial disputes is now handled by three 
agencies, the Conciliation Service oi 
the Labor Depariment, the United 
States Board of Mediation for the 
Railroads, and the newly constituted 


eS as 


National Labor Board (originally des- 


ignated as the National Board of 
Arbitration) set up by executive order 
of President R eve't on Au. 5. 


The National Labor Board is estab- 
lished under the jurisdiction of the 
National Recovery Administration. 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator 
of the National Recovery Act, has an- 
nounced that the Board is to be a 
permanent agency, and that regional 
boards may be set up in various parts 
of the country. 


The purposes 07 the Board, as an- 
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TREND OF LABOR UNION ORGANIZATIONS 
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Labor Unions Reached Their Peak in Membership in 1920, since which time their numbers have been de- 
creasing until 1933. The program for industrial recovery, with its codes of fair competition, has stimulated 


the unions 


the American !ederation of Labor is 
the best index of the trend in the size 
of the labor union movement during 
recent years. In studying the A. F. of 
L. figures it should be taken into con- 
sideration that they are not absolute 
indices of the trend in total union 
membership, as in several years a large 
addition to the Federation’s member- 
ship was made through the affiliation 
of existing 'abor unions. 

The figures for the A. F. of L. mem- 
bership show it increased from 2,050,- 
000 1916 to a peak of 4,100,000 in 1920. 
From this figure membership declined 
to 2,850,000 in 1924, remained at ap- 


and their membership now is increasing again. 


proximately this total in 1928, and 
dropped to slightly more than 2,500,- 
000 in 1932, the smallest membership 
since 1917. 


Bureau of Labor Figures 


A study made by the Bureau of La-| 


bor Statistics shows that there was 
a membership of 4,393,123 in American 
labor unions in 1926. The only other 
complete study of the Bureau on the 
subject, made in 1929. shows that 
union membership for that year wa: 
4,139,934, a decline of 6 per cent from 
1926. 

There are a number of smaller labor 
organizations which are not affiliated 


with the A. F. of L. Some of these 


include organizations which at one 
time were aiiiliated with the A. F. 
of L. 


Bodies Not Affiliated 

The railroad brotherhoods and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers are 
among the large labor organizations 
which have always been independent 
of the Federation. 

Dr. Wolman, in his study of the 
growth of trade unions, shows that, 
compared with the total number of 
wage earners, membership in trade 
unions was twice as great in 1920 as 


Recent Increase in Membership Is Noted; 
Peak Was 


in 1910. He find; wnat in 1920 
proximately one-fifth of the 
earners of the country were members 
of labor organizations. 

Among some classes of workers the 


ap 
wage 


percentage of organization is far above 
the average. A larger proportion of 
manual workers belongs to unions 
than any other class, while 
engaged in vrofession<1 service 
a small percentage of organization. 


person 
show 


In Professional Circles 

Labor organization in 
service is restricted almost completely 
to the theater ana to musicians, ac- 
cording to Dr. Wolman. Among the 
clerical workers the principal souree 
of growth since 1910 has been the 
rapid spread of organization among 
railway clerks. Unionization in do- 
mestic and personal service is limited 
chiefly to organization among barbers 
and waiters and to a smdll organiza- 
tion among taundry workers. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
compiled a list of some of the bene- 
ficial activities of the labor unions 
which have been developed. This lisi 
reveals that Lhe great majority of labor 
organizations make provision to assist 
their members in meeting the calami- 
ties of death, ilness, or accident. 

Labor organizations also have been 
active in trying to improve the phys- 
ical welfare of trade-unionists by im 
provement of sanitary and safety con- 
ditions. Recreational and social pro 
visions are offered members by many 
unions. 


professiona 


Union Labor in Business 

Another development of the labor 
union movement has been the growti 
of union business enterprises. There 
are two distinct fields of belief among 
labor leaders in this regard, one group 
holding that labor should confine its 
activities to the field of collective bar- 
gaining. The cther holds that there 
is no field the labor union may not 
properly enter if by doing so it brings 
advantage to its members. They ad- 
vance the belief that trained men 
should be engaged to manage business 
operations, leaving the officers of the 
union free to attend to their regular 
duties, but with general oversight of 
the new business. 


COVERY 


nounced in a statement issued Aug. 5, 





+ 
Shown are to settle differences which arise 


between labor and employers in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the National 
Recovery Act. 

Dr. Leo Wolman, acting chairman of 
the Board, says that the Board will 
have its own examiners and agents in 
addition to utilizing the conciliation 
facilities of the Labor Department, 

The first succes: of the Board was 
accomplished Aug. 10 when it ar- 
ranged an agreement between em- 
ployers and employes involved in a 
hosiery mill strike at Reading, Pa. 
The agreement ended a dispute in 
which 33 mills and 14,000 workers were 
involved. 

The second dispute to be brought 
before the Board was considered Aug. 
11 in a hearing on a strike of shirt- 
makers in Pottsville, Pa. 

Act Upon Request 


| Industrial disputes other than for 


railroad companies subject to the In- 
terstate Commerce Act come under 


the jurisdiction of the Conciliation 
Service of the Labor Department. 


Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of the Con- 
ciliation Service, states in his annual 
report for the fiscal year ending in 
1932 that during the 17 years of its 
operation since its creation in 1913 
the service has used its good offices 


in 10,946 labor disputes, involving 
directly and indirectly 13,868,072 
, workers. 

| Mr. Kerwin points out that the 


policy of the Conciliation Service has 
been not to intervene in any indus- 
;trial dispute unless requested to do 
so by one of tne three parties directly 
affected—the employer, the employes, 
of the public. 

This policy has been founded on the 
suposition that it is unwise for gov- 
ernmental agencies to intervene so 
long as the controversy can be settled 
through joint effort of employers and 
employes. The conciliators of the 
service cooperate with State boards, 
local committees, city authorities, or 
other local agencies where possible. 

The Building Problem 
| There are now 26 commissioners 
employed in the service. Fundament- 
ally their work is diplomatic, explains 

Mr. Kerwin, rather than judicial, At 
first the conciliator attempts to bring 
the two sides of a labor dispute to 
an agreement without outside inter- 
ference. If such efforts fail, the com- 
missioners attempt to find a common 
ground for agreement by inducing 
each side to yield on some points. 

The Davis-Bacon prevailing rate law 
of March 1931, provides that all con- 
tractors on public buildings in the 
United States shall maintain the pre- 
vailing wage scales. The Secretary of 
Labor is the final authority iin decisions 
on prevailing rate cases but in the 

majority of cases adjustments have 
been made without calling upon the 
Secretary for a decision. 

The United States Board of Media- 
tion, the other Federal agency for the 
settlement of labor disputes, was or- 
ganized under the Railroad Labor Act 
of 1926 to handle cases of dispute 
which the carriers and employes are 
unable to settle in conference. When 
disputes can not be settled through 
mediation proceedings the law direets 
the Board of Mediation to endeavor 
to induce the parties to submit their 
controversy to arbitration. 

Growth o¢ Arbitration 

Arbitration methods in dealing with 
labor disputes in this country had 
their greatest growth during the war 
period. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
points out that this development of 
arbitration was the outgrowth of a 
movement already under way before 
the war. 

There were a number of pre-war 
industrial arbitrations, all of which 
were connected with the administra- 
tion of railroad Jabor acts. All of 
these arbitrations resulted in the in- 
crease of wages to part or all of the 
workers concerned 

The most important of the pre-war 
industrial arbitrations in this country 
occurred in the anthracite coal strike 
of 1903. The board in this case was 
appointed by the President of the 
United States after a long and bitter 
conflict. The decision of the board 
vas for a substantial increase in wage 
rates. 

Most of the Federal enactments to 
settle labor disputes have been passed 
in connection witr railroad labor arbi- 
tration. Out of seven acts which deal 
with the establishment of Federal 
agencies to mediate labor disputes, 
five are concerned with railway labor. 

The first legislative action of the 
Federal Government to establish ‘a 
means of Federal mediation in rail- 
way labor disputer was taken October 
1, 1888. A more important law, from 
the point of view of its actual opera- 
tion, was the Erdman Act, passed. in 
1898. In 1913 what-was in reality an 
amendment to and an enlargement of 
the Erdman law was passed, the law 
commonly known as the Newlads Act. 

Other Legislation 

1916, as a result of the largest 
movement in the history 
brotherhood there 
was enacted the Adamson law. The 
Eech-Cummins law, which radically 
changed the previous machinery for 
adjustment of labor disputes, was 
passed in 1920. This law was largely 
built on the experience of the Gov- 
ernment during the war administra- 
tion of the railroacs. 

The last Federa. act in the fiela of 
railway labor arbitiation is the Rail- 
road Labor Act vf 1926 which abol- 
ished the old Railroad Labor Board 
and created a new machinery of med- 
iation and arbitration, the United 
States Board of Mediation. 

In addition to the railroad labor 
acts the other Federal enactment on 
labor arbitration was provided in the 
law of 1913 which established the De- 
partment of Labor and the Concilia- 
tion Service of that Department. 

The supervisory work of the War 
Labor Board and other wartime or- 
ganizations in connection with indus- 
trial arbitration was carried out un- 
der executive orders of the President. 
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11, refused to re- 
coal from 
northern 


Coal Rate 
The Commission, Aug 
duce the rates on bituminous 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
West Virginia mines to eastern’ trunk 
line and New England territories. Chair- 
man Farrell and Commissioners Lee, Tate 
‘and McManamy dissented from certain 
parts of the order 
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‘On Code of Exchanges 
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Thus 
control 

And production control 
a program submitted to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration by the na- 
tional corn-hogs committee, involves 
weight control and hog-birth control. 

A few months ago the suggestion was 
mgce iacetiously in the hog country tha! 
the Government should regulate the size 

“of the litter. 

New Production Formula 

a new formula is presented by 
who have been seeking to solve the 
problem The committee 
would bring about control by: 

“ad Encouraging the marketing of 
4,060,000 pigs from 25 to 100 pounds aver- 
age weight, between Aug. 15 and Oct. 1, 
according to the following schedule: 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


SOFT COAL OUTPUT GAINS 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY SLOWS 


PRODUCTION 

ended July 29 
tons, an increase 
cent, over the 


\ HILFE the trend of most of available sta- 


business downward, 


is 


of current 
the decline is partly seasonal in character and 
not marked in any particular direction.. All 
major 'ndexes continue to substantial 
improvement over a year Retail trade 
for July close to usual seasonal trend. Data 
from New York Times 
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LESS STEEL Is MADE 














Olstibrtire! purbecebritics [usslssadicetee dineg! 


pCaenees in two steel production districts 

have kept the average operations for the in- 
dustry steady at 54 per cent of capacity. Ad- 
verse features are deiay m adoption of steel 
code and uncertainty regarding outcome of 
coal strikes. Seasonal influences also have 
effect, although not as marked as usual. Data 
from Wall Street Journal. 
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CARLOADINGS FALL OFF 








clined more 


Association at 


of soft 
estimated at 
of 
preceding 
compares with 4,637,000 tons produced in cor- 
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continued ahead of current requirements. 
thracite production also increased. Chart based 
on Bureau of Mines figures. 
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LUMBER MILLS SLACKEN 


4 SeusrES index of lumber production de- 
a4 

than three 
ended July 29, although twice as high as figure 
for same week last year. 
reported by National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
210,541 
205,220 M feet, and orders at 159,646 M feet. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS LESS 
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AUTO PRODUCTION FALLS 


71TH output finally yielding to seasonal in- 
' fluence, adjusted index of automobile pro- 
duction fell for week ended Aug. 4. 
is 69.8, compared with 78.5 in previous 
week and 27.3 with same week in 1932. 
proximate production, 57,017 units, decrease of 
7,408 from total of 64,426 previous week. 
tail sales recovered sharply during week. Data 
from Cram’s Automotive Reports. 


CONSTRUCTION AWARDS LESS 


|) at average of construction contract 

awards for week ended July 29 was re- 
ported at 2,916 thousands of dollars, compared 
3.551 thousand the week before. 


attributed to check 
which bas been marked last few weeks. 
from F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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‘ARLOADINGS for the week ended July 29 
4 sliguily less than week before, which was 
peak of the year. Figures were 638,396 cars, 
compare! with 648,914. Increases were re- 
ported in loadings of coal, coke, and forest 
products and decrease in grain shipments. 
Shipments of other commodities almost un- 
changed. American Railway Association Data. 
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COMMODITY PRICES STABLE 





pueex of wholesale commodity prices re- Rox 
sumed its advance during the week ended ) 
Aug. 4, rising a full point to 70.6—a new high 
on the recovery. The advance of fifteen con- 
secutive weeks was broken a week ago, when 
the index fell to 69.6 from 80.4 


week beiore. 
compared with 


MORE BUSINESS FAILURES 


W HEAT receipts reported from piimary mar- 
kets for week ended Aug. 5 showed a de- 
crease from week before, figures being 5,956 
thousand bushels, compared with 8,224 thou- 
Fall in price and uncertainty in trad- 
ing contvibuted to the shrinkage. 
Chicago Board of Trade. 
—+ 


BOND MARKET STRONGER 


prices on New York Stock Exchange 
were stronger during the week, 40 corpo- 
rate issues averaging $88.01 as against $84.52 
Sales were $47,700,000 par value, 
$48,200,000 the 
Data from New York Times. 
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pacers of cotton at primary markets 

week ended Aug. 5 were 
the receipts of the week before, 113,000 bales 
being reported on for both periods. 
ment not heavy, owing to awaited Federal crop 


STOCK PRICES WEAKER 


‘OMPOSITE prices 
New York Stock Exchange fell to $83.24, 
from 387.98 the week before. Sales fell to 8,609 
thousand shares, from 12,848 thousand shares 
the previous weck. 


BROKERS’ LOANS LESS 
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Move- 
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Data from New York Times. 
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In World Waterways 


Smaller Movement at Panama 
Off-set by Gains in Tonnage 
Through Other Canals 


Recent statistics on the movement of 
merchandise through the principal ship- 
ping canals of the world indicate that a 
improvement has occurred in 
foreign trade, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. A slight decline 
Panama Canal figures is more than off- 
set by increases in the Suez canal and 


| Canadian canal traffic 


| amajgam, 


, to 


Cargo traffic through the Panama Canal 
in the first five months of this year 
emounted to about 7,800,000 tons com- 
pared with nearly 8,000,000 tons in the 
corresponding period of last year. In two 
months, March and April, there was 
substantial increase, but the upward trend 
was reversed in the May period. 

Traffic through the Suez canal 
creased 13 per cent in May when 
amounted to 2,142,000 metric tons 

Cargo traffic through the Welland Cana- 
dian ship canal in June amounted to 1,- 
238.753 tons compared with 1,064,527 tons 
in June, 1932. Chief increases were made 
in the movement of soft coal and wheat 

St. Lawrence canal cargo tonnage in 
June amounted to 994,429 tons compared 
with 902,784 tons in June, 1932. Princi- 
pal gains were in shipments of wheat and 
hard coal 

Cargo 


a 


in- 
it 


traffic through the Sault Ste 
Marie canal amounted to 3,582,282 tons 
compared with 1,987,882 tons in June, 
1932. Sharp increases were made in the 
tonnage of wheat, flour, iron ore and 
soft coal] 


Gold Concentrates 
Outside Embargo 


Amalgam Also Exempt, Says 

Treasury Department 

gold amal 

scope otf 

the hoarding 

gold certifi- 
was the 


Depart- 


entra te and 
within the 
forbidding 
“gold coin 
bullion.” This 
of the Treasury 


Gold con 
do not come 
Executive orders 
or exporting of 
cates or gold 
ruling, Aug. 12, 
ment, 

The Treasury previously had held that 
unprocessed gold ore was not buillion and 
had permitted its exportation and hold- 
ing. With these three exceptions, how- 
ever, the gold embargo continues to hold 

Only bona fide producers of gold will 
be allowed to export ore, concentrates or 
the Treasury explained. The 
gold must actually leave the country in 
one of these three forms to be exempt” 

Lifting «f the embargo on concentrates 
and amalgam came as a further elabora- 
tion on the Attorney General's ruling 
vhich defines gold bullion. Had ore, coin- 
cen‘rates and amalgam been included in 
the definition of bullion, the embargo 
wouid not have been lifted from them. 


New York Again Shows 
Gain in Factory Labor 


Albany, N. Y.—The fouria successive 
monthly advance in New York State's fac- 
tory employment and wage payments oc- 
curred during the period from the middle 
of June to the middle of July. according 
a statement issued Aug. 10 by Indus- 
trial Commissioner Elmer F. Andrews 

The gain in numbers employed amounted 


| to 42 per cent and in total factory pay 
| rolls to 6 per cent 


These advances oc- 
curred despite seasonal downward trend 


Lumber Division Chief 

Axel H. Oxholm, director of the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization 
has been named chief of the Lumber Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. He succeeds L. W. Peebles, 
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Daily Average 
Oil Production 
Gains in June 


Increase in Output of Okla- 
homa Exceeds Decline in 
Operations in Texas for 
Month 


{me production of crude petroleum in 
he United States during June totaled 
62,541,000 barrels 2,000,000 barrels 
less than in May The daily average in 
June, however, amounting >,762,000 bar- 
rels, 28.000 barrels greatcr than the 
daily average in May. The difference in 

humber of days the two months 


nearly 


to 


was 


the in 


|Was responsible for the smaller June out- 


'inat 
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1/26 per cent below a year ago 


put 
The Bureau of Mines, in its monthly 
seircleum report, states that, in general, 
the increase in daily average output in 
June was due to the fact that production 
in Oklahoma increased more than that 
in Texas aecreased. The East Texas field 
produced 24,533,000 barrels in June, a daily 
average of 818,000 barrels compared 
with an average of 890,000 in May 
Smaller Output in Texas 
Production in the majority ot the other 
important districts of Texas fell off and 
the daily average for the State (1,368,000 
bariels) was 81,000 barrels below May 
Daily average production in the Okla- 
home City field rose to 201.000 barrels, 
froir 135,660 barrels in May; the majority 
of the other districts also increased so 
the daily average for the State rose 
from 429660 barrels in May to 517,000 bar- 
in June. 
jucuuon in California remained at the 
vel as in May. Produccion in most 
remaining States increased, the 
gain being recorded in Kansas 
al bla fields in Wyoming, 
Whican hau been shut in, were opened up 
in i the daily average output of 
the State to 33,000 barrels from 29.000 
barrels in May 
The consumption of crude at refineyies 
continued to increase in June, when daily 
average runs were 2,487,000 parrels, com- 
parea with 2,398,000 in May. In spite of 
this increased demand, stocks of crude 
again registered a material gain. 
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Larger Gasoline Production 

Refined Products :—The percentage yield 
of gasoline rose to a new high level for 
the year of 44.7 per cent. It is noteworthy, 
the Bureau says, that the zain was due 
entirely to an increase in straight - run 
produc.ion as the yield from cracking op- 
erations declined 

The indicated domestic demand for mo- 
tuel totaled 37,710,000 barrels, com- 
pared with a total of 39,460,000 barrels in 
June, 1932. These figures, however, are 
not comparable with one another, accord- 
ing to the Bureau, and are not truly rep- 
reseniative of actual consumplive demand 
.o shipments made in anticipation of 
Federal gasoline tax, inaugurated in 
June, 1932 and increased during June, 1933 

Exports of gasoline were 2,619,000 bar- 
rels, a substantial increase over May, but 
Stocks of 
motor fuel on June 30 totaled 54,581,000 
barreis, which was 4,452,000 »arrels below 
May stocks and 6,977,000 barrels below 
stocks of a year ago. 

The refinery data of the Bureau's re- 
port were compiled from refineries with 
on aggregate daily recorded crude-oil ca- 
paciiv of 3.470360 barrels. These refin- 
eries operated during June at 72 per cent 
of their capacity, compared with a ratio 
cf 69 per ceni for May. 
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ROKERS'’ loans in New York showed slight 
.drop from week before, following lessened 
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| in week ended Aug. 3 : [> =ss to individual accounts reported to 
were 352, compared with 333 the previous 
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the Federal between the National Recovery Adminis- 
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“(b) Inducing the immediate market- 
ing of 1,000,000 sows above 275 pounds 
in weight, soon to farrow, by offering a 
premium of $4 per head, plus the removal 
of the usual dockage. 

“It is proposed to dispose of the resuli- 
ing meat and meat products from the 
best of these animals by the sale on a 
moderate basis to relief agencies, under 
definite agreement that their normal pur- 
chases of meat will not be reduced. 

“The balance of the lower grades o! 
meat, resulting from this type of market- 
ing. should be condgemned, tanked and 
such Salvage realized as possible 

“To make this program effective, we 
recommend thgt a very substantial or re- 
Strictive processing tax be placed on all 
hogs above 235 pounds, liveweight, other 
than packing sows, at the earliest practi- 
cal date. 

Need of Early 

Whether the 


Action 
Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration will follow these sugges- 
tions has not yet been indicated, but 
Government officials recognize the need 
for removing 500,000,000 pounds of pork 
and pork products from the markets dur- 
ing the remainder of this year and 2,000,- 
000,000 pounds next year, in order to 
bring supply in line with indicated de- 
mand. 

Nature continued 
hand in the control production of 
grains and cotton indicated by Gov- 
ernment crops reports made in the week 

In the South, a 16.561,000 bale cotton 
crop forecast, which the Government es 
timates will be reduced to 12,314,000 bales 
by the destruction of 10,500,000 of 
cotton plants under contract with the 
Adjustment Administration. If it were 
not for the processing tax, and produc- 
tion control program in effect now, the 
country would have produced its third 
largest yield cf cotton, based on the Aug 
1 Government estimate 
the other hand 
procuction control, nature seen to 
it that the country faces the shortest 
grain crop in 35 year During the past 
month the expected vield of corn fell 
111,000,000 bushels, while wheat increased 
4,000,000 bushels, bui still showed the 
smallest productive production since 1898 

The indicated production of domestic 
crops based on Aug. 1 conditions and the 
1932 harvest of such cron: given by 
the Department as follov. n millions) 
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week and 670 in corresponding week a year 
ago, according to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Of 
the defaults 212 had liabilities of $5,000 or more 
in each instance. There were 443 similar de- 
faults a year ago. 


Aug. 


RESERVE LOANS DECREASE 


leading cities outside New York for week ended 
were 12 per cent less than total for 
previous week and 5 per cent less than total 
reported in corresponding week last year, - 


TIME MONEY EASY 


activity in the market. 
but daily average of interest rates continued 
unchanged. 
serve Board. 


LESS MONEY CIRCULATED 


Money reported easy, 


Statistics from the Federal Re- 
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| eataenaen Reserve Board’s statement cover- 

ing member banks in 90 leading cities on 
Aug. 2 showed decreases for week of $123,000,- 
000 in net demand deposits; $90,000,000 in in- 


vestments, and $15,000,000 in loans. 

T HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 

of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. To simplify comparison between business indicators and to 
compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series for 
the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The weekly av- 
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JHERE was no change in the week in rate 
on tinte money offered in New York. Con- 
market have resulted 
sence of the firmer tendency in rates asked 
Lessened speculation eases up the 
price demanded. Data from New York Times, 
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erage jor this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this average. 
the item for any particular week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index number is less than 100. 
Latest data plotted on the chart are for the week ended Aug. 5, where 


available. 
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MOUNT of money in circulation has fallen 
to uniform levels, standing on Aug. 5 at 
$5,629 million, or $110,000,000 less than at same 
period last year. This is ten million dollars less 
than figure of July 29. 
United States Treasury. 
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Commerce and Industry Abroad 


frends Reported by American Foreign Representatives 
to the Department of Commerce 











World trade howeve 


he Department 


conditions are reviewed by railway traffic; foreign trade, 
of Commerce in a sum- failed to show any improvement. 
mary of reports sent by radio and cable Larger exports in May of this year fror 
by representatives abroad. The summary 
follows 

A number of encouraging factors 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA during June and July 
more than offset the usual Summer dull- 
ess; these developments included lowered period of 1932. 
unemployment, more active building, good 
crop prospects, expansion in iron and steel 
partial halting of the decline in 
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Aug. 5 
$204,619.33 
8.233 119.61 

53,697.11 
1,243,302.82 
016.76 

439. 618.37 

545,196.14 

772,570.64 
$1,008,.567.83 
415,639.31 
5.095.610.01 

135,262.16 


$1,600.229.65 


1,725.725.44 
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808, 772,570.64 


Business conditions in CANADA reveale 
week, 


n 


YUGOSLAVIA caused the attainment of 
«a favorable balance as against an adverse 
in balance in the same month last year, while 
five months of the vear the! 
export surplus was increased over the same 
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uetter and wholesale trade notably 
stronger; tourist traffic in Montreal from | 
the United States has declined consider- 
ably this year. 

The uncertainty of silver exchange in 
CHINA is hampering import trade, as 
dealers hesitate to make commitments; 


threats of floods in the Yangtze Valley jing on horse races. 


have apparently subsided for this year. } 

Weakening of the prices of abaca and} 
copra in the PHILIPPINE ISLANDS has, 
made the outlook somewhat less optimis- 
uc; 
chandise sales in the provinces. 





Largest Flying Field 

Milan, Italy, will have the largest flying 
field in Europe. Work has just been be- 
gun. The airport adjoins an artificial 
lake suitable for landing seaplanes. ‘(Dc- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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797 936,019.28 
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South Dakota Beer Tax 


Pierre, S. Dak.—Revenue cstimated at 
$1,090,600 from a new tax on veer legalized 
by a special session of the Legislature, jus 
adjourned, is to be used for the care of 
the State’s destitute. The Legislature also 
passed a bill legalizing pari-mutuel bet- 
+i de> | 

Farm Wages Increase 
| 
Farmers have raised the wages of hired | 


heavy rains are interfering with mer-| hands approximately 7 per cent in the 
{last three months, reports the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

\ 











Associated Gas 
and Electric 
Company 


61 Broadway, New York City 























tration and the Department of Commerce 
Mr. Oxholm entered the service of th 
Bureau in 1916 and was originally ap- 
pointed chief of the Lumber Division in 
1921 


California Sales Tax 
Sacramento, Calif.—A tax of per 
cent on gross retail sales became effective 
in California Aug. 1, a bill passed by the 
Legislature having been signed by Gov- 
ernor Rolph. 


9 


Tolls collected from vessels passing 
thrcugh the Panama Canal during the 
last six months exceeded the amount col- 
ted during the same period of last year. 
The War Department announced, Aug. 
3, that 2.274 vessels paid tolls aggregating 
$°,$28.386 from February to July, both in- 
clusive, while the receipts for those months 
in 1932 aggregated $9,622,721. 

In July 401 vessels passed through the 
canal and paid tolls of $1,732,164, as com- 
pared with 326 vessels which paid $1,468,< 
728 in July, 1932 


l€ 





World’s Largest Fleet of 
AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS 


20 between New York 
and Washington daily 


OU can board one at Pennsylvania Station, New York, 
practically every hour during the business day... 
straight to Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 
Or at Union Station, Washington—almost every hour 
on the hour, to Philadelphia and New York. 
And you will be perfectly comfortable throughout your 
trip— whatever the weather outside. For these 20 trains are 
air-conditioned. In diners, parlor cars, and coaches. 


Also—it’s a smooth electric ride between Wilmington and 


New York—more than half the trip. 


110 __ 


100 _ 


90 _ 


80 








70 


60 





All these trains are AIR-CONDITIONED 


From 
New York 


7.05 A.M. 


THE LBGISLATOR.............departs 
+ departs 
. departs 
+ departs 
. departs 
. departs 
-departs 
. departs 
- departs 


THE PRESIDENT.,.. 


50 


From 
Washington 


0AM. 40 
30 A.M. 


2.30 P.M. 


30 P.M. 


30 PM. 


5.20 P.M. 


STANDARD TIME 


In addition, there are air-conditioned coaches, 
Washington trains leaving New York at 12.30 A. 


7.00 P.M. 


Pulimans or diners on 
M., 1.30 P.M. and 4.30 


P.M. and on New York trains leaving Washington at 9 A.M. and 11 A.M. 





Air-Conditioned Parlor Cars, Diners 
and Coaches now on Many Hourly Trains between 
Philadelphia and New York 


Equipment that is not air-conditioned on these trains is Pre-Cooled 


before departure. Electric operation all the way 





PENNSYLVANIA RAIL 
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Securities Valued at 170 Millions 


Submitted to the Trade Commission 


List of Iss 


Publie After Expi cation of 20-day 
Pe riod Also Announce ed 





AUGUST 5 TO AUGUST 12. 1933—The United States News—vearvy 


sues W hic h a E ligible to Be Sold to 


HE Federal Trade Commission during the week announced the filing of 
of 1933 which bring 

the total amount of securities filed to approximately $170,000,000. 
The largest proposed issue was from a New York investment house, pro 


registration st atements 


posing to float common stoc k in an agi 
The list follows 









August 7 
ARIZONA COMSTCCA CORPORATION, Vir 
ty e and s Angeles, Calil 
corporation jd oF 
ock Lode at a Ci Ne 





mon 


operation six 
tock ¢ 


of common 
viously 

ia fee of 
lan, Day 





Phe 





Howard W 
eral 
is the 
BLACK’S GOLD 
Wash., a 


manager 
underw1 





MINING I 
De leware ration, mining gold 


tals. ¢ 











ager 

25 Ot- 
president 

treasure 





Biilie 


COLUMBIA Ss POSES, _INC Washington 








a Delaware cor ion engagec 
industrial lending 1 small loans busines 
proposes to issue shares of preferred 
steck of $50 par value, 6,000 of common of 
nc par value, total ¢ mat ed Ags ate pro 
ceeds not to exceed 50.006 paid the 
Commission, $25 E. C. Reub- 








sam, Washington; Thomas Somerville Ji 
Kenwood, Md.; William E. Stockett Jr., § 
Cc. Redman, H Schuh, P. V. Rogers, and 
W. L. Schuh, all of Washington 
CONSOLIDATED MINES SYNDICATE, Boist 
Idaho, an Idaho corporation, engaged in 
metal mining and milli ng in all it 
branches proposes o issue 1,000,000 shares 
{ Class A common stock of a par value of 
$1. not to exceed $500,000 in total aggregate 
proceeds; fee paid the Commission, $90 Date 





of proposed offering is 20 da 
Cfficers ere: Frank E. Johne i- 
cent and general manager; Harry S. Kessler 
Boise vice presider and counselor; and 
Paul L. Oakes, Boise ecretary and treas- 
vrer 

FULTON INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES CORPO- 
RATION, Atlanta, operating a smal 1 - loan 
business and proposing to offer units of 
common and preferred stock in the amount 





















of $1,378,203, paying the Commission a reg- 
istration fee of $137.82 The date of pro- 
posed public offering is Aug. 21, 1933. Offi- 
cers are: George H. Rosenbusch, Atlanta 
president; Thomas P. Slider, tlanta, gen- 
eral manager 

ITEP CORPORATION, New York, a Delaware 
corporation, organized July 8 1933, to carry 
on an investment tru business involving 
investment of 60 per cent of the funds in 
P ler bre stocks, bonds, and Government se- 

ies, and 40 pe! ir other stocks 
Preferred stock of the investment trust in 
the amount of $251,005, of a par value of $1 
a share, is to be offered, the company having 
paid a fee of $25.10 for registratior John 
D. A. Gatsos, New York president, and 
M E. Trask, New York, secretary-treasurer 

INVESTORS INDEPENDE NC E CORPOR ASEON, 
Denver, a Delaware g fo 
ash or on the inste m ors 
Independence Tru si in 
ihe amount ol $ i ommon and 
preferred capital amount ol 
#7 980; paying a 1 ra of 1, Of- 
ficers are: Cha F. Smith, Denver, presi- 
dent; R. F. M Denve vice president 
and secretary. 

LE ROI CINNABAR MINES, INC., Minneapo- 
lis, a Delaware corporation, engaged in min- 
ing cinnabar and quic ksilver in Texas; or 
ganized June 7. 1933 The company pro- 
poses to issue 100.000 shares of Class A and 
250,000 shares of Class B stock of a par value 
of $1, having paid a registration fee of $35, 
indicating the estimated total aggregate pro- 
ceeds as not to exceed $350,000 The date 
of proposed public offering is Aug. 21, 19 
Officers are: John McKenzie 
president; George L. Gorham 
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stock ol 
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16, 193 

ig Te n 
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offered 


within 60 days after filing of this registra- 
tien and its approval.” reg ation fee 
cf $25 was paid, indicating thé 1 agere 
gate proceeds are not to exceed $250,000. Of 
ficers are E. Eaton, president, and C. W 
Edwards, secretary-treasurer, both of Tor- 
rington, Wyo 
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MT. KELSO CONSOL eg ” MINING co., 
Georgetown, Colo. a do rporation 
incorporated Jan. 16 1932 aged in min- 
ing. concentrating and g gold, sil- 
ver and lead ores; propos to issue 1,500,000 

ares Of common stock ¢ h f $1 
The company paid a regist $45 
indicating total estimated aggregate pro-| 
ceeds as not to exceed $450,000. Officers are 
) l ; t Georgetown, Colo 
Idaho Springs, Colo 
CERAMIC CORPORATION, 
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organized July 28 
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have 
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Vista 
ss An- 


sues 


Sale 
isted 
Trade 


en an- 
in- 


i muunt of $145,000 tion fet . >1 jechec totaling ¢ ).000.- 
rs) , 28 Officers are: Samuel Geijsbeek, Seat- volves 61 ssue _ totaling about $11( 000, 
t! ss and Ilaf Olsen, Des M« 000. The list follows, arranged according 
w secretary to dates they were eligible to be sold: 
PREMIER SHARES, INC., Effective July 27, 1933 
1ware corporati« operatin meri A ated ea le Inc Jerse 
igement invest nent t “id T) - anaes 3ank Shares, S 
1£0.000 shares of ca Cr Trusteed American Bank Share € 
having paid a reg a eee = Accociated Dealer Inc Jersey 
cating a total ager ges a4 tn al E “ae Certif oe 
ceed $1,000 C00 Offi s crea Mine “Estates Certificat s. In- 
Hardt, Philadelphia pre te Tr Se Jncome Este ee “ 
ne Pr Iphia ( . Associated Dealers Inc Jersey 
Boenning & Co., Philade iphia American Associated ~ , : 
REDEMPTION GOLD CORPORATION, Denvet pA Dn 7 more 
a Colorado corporation engaged in a general Ainerican Jersey Citi 
mining business, especiaily the operation of American ration, New 
mines producing gold ore; organized “ge 12.) y, Diver Series D 
1932; proposes to offer common capite lass ishesane on. Washing- 
B" stock in the amount of 43,000 shares of ton 
a par value of $1. Total estimated pro- “pinr on I Philadel- 
ceeds, according to the fee paid for registra- shia “Capaeit ‘Ba 5 Y ‘Ser! 
tion, is not to exceed $250,000. Officers are:| 4» and “Deposited Insurance Shares, Series 
W. L. Shull, Denver. president; Myla M. 4's . 

Leach, Denver, secretary; underwriters. Alli- ““‘y,..), ol ™ td altimore d Jersey 
son & Co., Inc., Newark. N. J ae * es, Sarees Se ; 
SPENCER TRASK FUND, INC., New York, a ‘Canadian Investment Fund, Ltd. Montreal 

Delaware corporation, organized March 18 ; and New York 
1929, to invest in stocks and securities of al nes Plar Philadelphia 
kinds, proposes to issue stock in an amount . Brew z tion, Fort Wayne 
rot to exceed in the aggregate $18,000,000 , 
paying a registration fee of $1.800. Directors vee New York 
are: Henry S. Allen. Orange, N. J.: C. Ever- m Sane = America Inc New 
ett Bacon, Montclair, N. J., and others aie a. : 
STATE LOAN co., Mt . Ran ier _Md a Mary- ative Shares Corporation _New York 
The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York 
City for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board 
assumes no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 
Europe Par Al 4 Au Au A 9 
Austria (schilling) 14.07 15.4333 *15.4506 15 ) 
Belgium (belga) . 13.90 8.9558 18.9501 1 291 
Bulgaria (lev) .. 72 *1 0006 14 9900 
Czechoslovakia (koruna) 4.0483 1045 4 4.0541 
Denmark (krone) 20.0669 20.0830 2 20.0311 20.055 50 2 
England (pound) 449 7416 449 641€ 44§ 449.0166 448 4666 449.1500 
Finland (markka) 2.0 00 1 2066 1 1.9950 1 9966 1.9916 
France (franc) 0 = 212 31 








Germany (reichsm ark) 

Greece (drachma) .......... 

Hungary (pengo) .......... * 

Italy a) ieaden 

Netherlands (florin) ....... 3 
Norway (Krone) ....seseeees 2 5900 
Poland (zloty) 15.2900 
Portugal (esc udo) 4.1108 
Rumania (leu) * 8550 
Spain (peseta) 11.3492 
Sweden (krona) 5 





Switzerland (franc) 26.2230 








Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.8660 
North America— 

Canada (dollar) ........+.. 100.00 93.5312 

Cuba (peso) evan 100.00 99.9275 

Mexico (silver peso) ....... 49.85 28.1600 
South America 

Argentina (gold peso) - 96.48 *78.7677 

Brazil (milreis) ‘ 11.96 8.0400 

Chile. (peso) 12.17 *8.1250 

Colombia (peso) *86.2100 

Uruguay (peso) *64.1666 
Asia— 


yuan) 


China (Shanghai) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 











India (rupee) 36.50 33.7950 

Japan (yen) ° . 49.85 27.3075 
Other Countries— 

Australia (pound) ......... $86.66 357.6666 

New Zealand (pound) 486.66 359.5000 

Singapore (dollar 52.47 75 
ith Afri 486 66 
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93.4635 
99.9200 
28.1820 


24.0500 








7630 
















94.0000 
99.9200 
28.0900 





"86.2100 
*64.2500 


33 7515 
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94.4062 | 


99.9343 
28.0790 





*86.2100 
*64.2500 


28 2031 
1.8437 

33 <a 
7.012 





Systemtic Plan 
For Water power 


Survey to Be Made as Basis of 
Unified Development of 


National Resources 


— —— 


With a $400,000 fund to work on, the 
Federal Power Commission will make a 
study of the Nation’s watcrpower re- 


sources and draw up a national plan for 
their deveiopment. 
The Commission was allotted the money 
the Public Works Adminiscration, and 
Will start its studies at once 
Rates for electricity are influenced by 
cost of transmitting and _ distributing 
power, and these factors als» affect the 
practicability of power projects. An in- 
quiry into this subject was ordered by 
the Senat the last session 
Nation-wide Plan 
planning of waterpower de- 
velopment was in mind when Congress 
assed the Waterpower Act of 1920. A 
unified plan has not yet been drafted, and 
Wwaterpower resources have not been de- 
veloped on a systematic basis, with great 
economic loss resulting, says Commis- 


sion, 


by 
it 


Nitional 





Hic 
ry will be organized on a re- 
giona so that local projects under 
he Public Works Administration may re- 
eive prompt consideration. Trained per- 
sonnel of the Commission will be used 
rine Commission will cooperate with the 
tblic service commissions of the States, 
well as with the Public Works Admin- 
istration, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and ieading authorities of the electrical 
industry 


'T XO) 
she inqul 


basis 


p 


Illinois Project Held Up 








The Federal Power Commission has 
withdrawn its approval of a ‘icense to the 
Staie of Illinois to build a power project 
on the Illinois Waterway. Terms of the 
license had been protested by the States 
of Itimois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Ohio 
These States claimed that the project ex- 
eeded limits of the diversion decree of 
he Supreme Court of the United States 

The Commission's action allows both the 
complaining States and Illinois to state 
conipiaining States and Illinois to present 
their ciaims. The license was given Illi- 
nois last December, but had not been ac- 
cepted by the State. The 1933 Legislature 





a irned without giving authority to pro- 
ed with the deve pms nt 


National Forests 
Show Larger Income 


Returns for Last Fiseal Year 
Higher Than Previous Year 
serves brought in a 
return of $2,627,599 for the last fiscal year 
a gain of $333,351 over 1932 fiscal year, 
the Forest Service, Department of 
Acriculture. The income came from sales 
of forest products, grazing permits and 
other forest 
Largest item was grazing fees, $1,498,198 
almost double the increase a year ago, 
when a 50 per cent reduction in rates was 
in effect. It includes half payments for 
the present calendar year, and is not ex- 
pected to be maintained this Autumn, 
since the Secretary of Agriculture, Henry 
A. Wallace, has cut grazing fees as a re- 
lief measure for the stock-raising industry 
While return from timber sales declined 
to $758,307, from $1,023,777, sales expanded 
aterially for the April-June quarter, first 
expansion in three years 


National forest re 


“ays 


uses 





















Ot the receipts from the 148 national 
forests, 25 per cent goes to the States for 
school and road funds in counties contain- 
ing the forests Another 10 per cent is 
spent on forest roads and trails. 
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Supervised S i arsey City 
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United Endowment Foundation, Inc.. New 
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29 
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29 
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5.311 
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134 7 
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67,669 
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349,854 
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1929 
Aug. 10 


0.178 
iél 
3.36 
36.60 
1.21 





624 


i 





31.893 
2 7,128 
1932 but adjustment has been made in indexes above. 


Week b y Week 
As Assembled and Made Public by the Department of Commerce, Aug. 11 
| 1933 1932 
Aug. 5 “July 29 | July” ~ Aug 6 
COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE 
Copper, electrolytic, New York............- dollars. per ib 0.088 0.088 0.088 0.050 
Cotton, middling, spot, New York.... 102 105 101 | .060 
Food index (Bradstreet’s)............ses0:: te ote 1.97 1.99 2.08 1.74 
Tron and steel composite............... dollars, per ton 30.02 30.02 30.02 29.46 
Wheat. No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.) .dollars, per bushel 92 90 1.06 46 
FINANCE 
Banking: 
ceeeen, See’ weemer GO, ... osscenecees< millions of dollars. : 3,457 4,377 4,269 3,902 
Debits, outside New York City.... -+| 3,208 3,274 3,341 3,095 
Federal reserve banks— 
Reserve bank credit, total.. pad pe = 2,208 2,201 2,197 2,388 
“RS ree * es <a” 8 10 10 41 
Bills discounted ............00. _ ees 64 161 163 487 
U S Government securities...... . 2 a ° 2,038 2.028 2,017 1,846 
*Federal reserve reporting member banks— 
Deposits, net demand.........c.ees sa 7 ° 10,598 10,662 10,040 
Ss Rete seesee e be —_ 4,537 4,547 4.546 
Investments, total ..... ee 2 S wa 8,101 8,112 7,094 
U. S. Government securities. = . % 5,117 5,140 4,209 
I IEEE sss ba nue iaccatanese ° 1 Ag 8.561 8,654 j 
CR SOCUTIES «cn cccccccces 7 ° ~~, Y= 3,789 3,864 
ED Son kneis vénnsareaene © ” = 772 4.790 
Interest rates, call loans ..........+- eoccccecees per cent 1.00 1.00 
Interest rates, time loans .............. ° c 50 46 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily average) beeen ine dollars. .| 4.58 4.75 
errr eee -number 333 366 
; Money in circulation ‘daily average) millions of dollars. | 5,619 5,651 
Security markets: } 
Bond sales, N. YS. E., thousands ot dollars par value 47,700 48,200 89,100 62.824 
Bond prices, 40 corporate WD 0.00 caravetsanves ollars 88.01 84.32 88 4 75.7 
|. eA SS eee thousands of shares 8,609 12,848 42,33 14.881 
Stock prices (N. Y Times) ......... dollars per share. 83.24 87.98 88 62 50.32 
Stock prices (421) (Standard per pene sba06 1926=100. . 73.6 74.5 81.9 | 44.9 
Industrials (351) ” - 76.2 77.4 85.0 | 444 
Public utilities (37) ° 89.7 90.7 99.0,| 69.4 
Railroads (33) ad 47.9 47.6 53.9 21.2 
| | 
PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION | 
Production: 
Automobiles (Cram’s estimate) ............ ..Mumber. 57,017 64.425° 63.137 31,040 
Bituminous coal (daily average) .....thousands of tons 1.258 1,203 744 
ponte ED venveesacactal millions of kijowatt-hours. 1,661 1,654 1,427 
POCOISUIM § ...ccTeccccces . thousands of barrels. 2.698 2.673 2 172 
Stee] ingots ic ku.we 4 aS Oe Aad per cent of capacity. 54 55 56 14 
Construction, contract awards (da av.) thous. of dollars i 2.916 3.554 
Distribution: { 
Exports— | 
TN cetvecaseve PTTTTT TTT TTT Te .thousands of bushels. 24 41 137 | 113 
aaa eocccces | 5 6 a 781 
Wheat flour ............. ee " thousands of barrels. : 39 55 34 2 
Freight-car loadings 
Coal and coke... — o 
i) at 
Grain and products.......... 7 os 
ET aos 540s 0064-09 easteus ~ 
Merchandise, less byes carloads. . o os 
GO cocovesccccees + os 
Miscellaneous oie 
Receipts— j 
— and calves . thousands Reevera pees | 191 
| ME ccccsesgeses ecececcces aa . spake kaart ae 365 
Cotton into sight Sas aad thousands of bales. 113 | 113 207 113 
Wheat, at primary markets..... thousands of bushels. 5,956 8,224 11,682 9,496 
Wool, iotal, Boston.............. thousands of pounds. . 10,631 23,416 28,166 | 15.361 
| *Statistics cover 90 cities. Comparable figures not available prior to 








Stop Orders Issued 
On Some Securities 


Trade Commission To Hold 
Hearings on Several Issues 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
committees which in good faith com- 
menced to solicit deposits of claims or 
securities before July 27, which was 60 
days after passage of the act. 

The question of what constitutes a pub- 
lic offering of a security has been sub- 
mitted to the Commission hundreds of 
times. The Commission explains that it 
cannot issue opinions interpreting the 
Securities Act and inquirers usually are 
referred to Sections 3 (a) (1) and 5 (c). 

Private Sales of Votes 

For instance was explained, a busi- 
ness man who sells notes of his own 
oncern privately, or exchanges notes for 
current obligations, probably would not 
be required to register with the Com- 
mission. 

la the first 
turing within 
exempted if it 
drafr, bill of 
ecepiance arising 
icticn. Renewals 
(Sections 3 (a) (3.) 

Secondly, it exempt if sold only to 
persons resident within a single State 
where the issuer is a person resident and 
doing business in the State, or a cor- 
poration incorporated by and doing busi- 
ness within the State 

Under Section 5 ‘c) it would be possi- 
ple for a New York corporation, for in- 
stance. to float an issue of securities and 
sell them within the State without regis- 
tering with the Commission, according to 
some views in the Commission. 


it 


paper, if ma- 
nine months, is specifically 
takes the form of a note 
exchange or banker's ac- 
out of a current trans- 
likewise are exempt. 


place, such 


is 


Jee ‘lining E xpenditure 


| creased 28.6 per cent, as compared with 
the first half of 1932. 

While the cities as whole showed 
decrease comparing the periods under dis- 
cussion, there was a substantial increase 
in a number of cities, notably San Fran- 
;cisco. Other cities showing an increase 
during this period were Columbus, Ohio; 
Duluth, Minn.; Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Mich.; Fort Worth, Tex.; Gary, Ind.; Low- 
ell, Mass.; Nashville, Tenn.; Providence, 
R. I.; Rochester, N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo.; St 
Paul, Minn.; San Diego, Calif.; Utica, N. 


a a 


Flint, | 


z. 


the City 


; Waterbury, 
The largest 
of 
contracts were 
ment buildings during the first half of 1932 


Conn.; 
decrease 
Washington, 
awarded for 


and Yonkers, 

was registered 
where 
large 


N. 


Gove 


Exports to Scotland 


Scotland's purchases 
risen substantially 
standard, with 
canned fruits and 
demand. 


States 
left 
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\Federsl Inquiry 
On Central Gas 
Company Income 


Trade Commission Adjourns 
Its Financial Inquiry on 
Public Utility Systems to 
Mid-September 


Accounts and operating methods of the 
Central Gas and Electric Company were 
examined at hearings held Aug. 8, 9 and 10 
before the Federal Trade Commission in 
connection with its inquiry into financial 
affairs of public utilities. 

After concluding this study, the Come 
mission adjourned the utilities investigae 


tion until mid-September. 

M. C. Steele, Commission economist, 
testified that the concern was originally 
rganized as the Wisconsin Public Utility 
Company in Delaware, July 25, 1926. The 

me was changed the following March, 

Mr. Steci stated that on July 31, 1925, 
ll t common stock, then 5,000 shares, 

ied to J. A. Mazzr, nominee for 
Thompson Re ind associates for whom 
he Ce | Public Service Company ac- 
quired th tock on the same date. On 
Feb. 23, 1927. Central Public Service Com- 
ny sold t common stock to Central 
Service Corporation. which has held cons 
rol since it dats 

The company owned the stock of one 
operating ympany in 1925 but by Dee 
31, 1931, it controlled directly 21 public 
utility operating companies and four 
holding companies, which in turn con- 
trolled about 25 utility operations. 


Operating subsidiaries supply electricity, 
gas, water and heating service to 194,000 


consumers in 391 communities located 
principally in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin Maine, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Florida and the prov- 


inces of New Brunswick and Quebec, 
Canada 

The concern showed a rate of return 
on average common stock equity which 


ranged from 11.39 per cent in 1926; 8.90 


per cent in 1927; 14.32 per cent in 1928; 
12.11 per cent in 1929 and 3.07 per cent 
in 1930, Mr. Steele stated. 





The Point and Figure Method 
Forecast the Big Drop 


The BOTTOM will be 
INDICATED when safe 
buying points develop. 


I Reques 


OR DE R TODAY 


The Point and Figure Method 
















of Anticipating Stock Price 
Movements 
By Victor De Villiers $2.00 
Other Helpful Books 
Logic of Price M Amamaegt + 2.00 
Charts '32—69 Pla « 5.00 
Charts °33 to B toe 69 Plates..... « 5.00 
Charts (Manual of Instructions) . + 1,00 
a Brrr re 1,00 
Low Priced Stocks 1.00 
Short Selling 1.00 
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For New Construction) 
stennenre } 

First Half of Veen 28 Per Cent 
Behind 1932 | 


{ndicated expenditures for building op- 
erations in cities of the United States of 














Effective July 28, 1933 
fae sons Fund Bs more than 100,000 population decreased 
Sooke age moana _ 28.3 per cent during the first half of 1933, 
State Street Tnvestr Corpor 3oston compared with the same period last year 
t : ted States Banking Corporation, New Department of Labor figures for 94 cities 
York 
Effective July 31, 1933 heaving a population of 100,000 or over 
F Union Life Co.. Denver show that building permits issued during 
ya : New Yerk. the first half of this year declined 37.9 
Ge ep w York Per cent for residential buildings and 31.9 
A Share Serie: per cent for nonresidential structures, com- 
yared with the first half of 1932. 
tl wh h ‘New Yor) The number of family-dwelling units 
¢ e Pr Shares, In Jersey Cit provided during the first half of 1933 de- | 
Ci . . - 
7 4 
zity of Miami, Florida | 
Bondholders’ Protective Committee 
j ANNOUNCES 


That, pursuant to this 
Committee certain funds which it 


Committee 


request to the Secretary. 


Byron W. Suimp, Secretary 
} Room 900—115 Broadway 
| New York, N. Y 
Telephone: REctor 2-: 








That it has reached an agreement with the Miami City Commis- 
sion under which the City’s debt is to be refunded 


agreement, 
These funds will be credited pro rata to all bonds deposited with the 
on or before November 10, 


with the Committee are not eligible to share in such funds. 
Holders who have not yet deposited their bonds 


Full information regarding the refunding plan will be given on 


MIAMI BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE 


and 


the City has paid to the 
has collected for interest payments 





1933. Bonds not deposited 


should do so promptly 


Jonn S. Harris 


B. J. Van INGEN 
C. T. Drext 
A. S. Huyck 


Water SHEPPFRD 

















“It’s Good to Hear Your VOICE” 


Tuts very day the telephone will touch the 


lives of millions of peo 
home in the suburbs, 


ple. 


To a modest 
it will carry words 


of love and comfort and the assurance that 
all is well. In another home, a housewife, 


busy with her work, will pause a little 


while to place her daily orders or answer 


a welcome call from a 
one else, the ring of tl 
mean good news about 
business transaction. 


To have 


friend. 
1¢ 


a position 


telephone may 


or 


a telephone in your home is to 


hold your place in the world of people 


To some 


a 


to keep unbroken your contact with those 
whose help and friendship are so essential. 
Different individuals employ the 


telephone in many different ways. 
The friendly, 


to save time. 


The busy, 


sik the 


cordially invited to 


Bell System Exhibit in the 


sg 
ut 
®& 


to win more friendship. The lonely, 


to make contacts. 


to find 


The troubled, 


comfort and reassurance. The frightened, 


to call for aid. 


gaycty. 
It is through the medium of the tele- 


phone that thoughts become 


> | 
words 


become 


human mind 
and time and all the elements that would 
interpose delays and doubts. 

The value of the telephone can be mea-" 
sured only by measuring the activity of 
the people who use it and the diversity of 
life itself. 








AMERICAN 


and another, 


The gay, to share their 


words and 
between one 


lefying space 


Inessengers 


TELEPHONE 


AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


tress Expo 





on, Chicago 


~- a 
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te 5 i “The truth should be kept constantly in mind 
Daily Index on Page 12. Annual Index-Digest by aoe free people desiring to preserve the sanc- 
pubMshed separately after March of each year. 


i tity and poise indispensable to the permanent suc- 
Rag paper edition. $20. Newsprint edition, $15. Weekly Composite Issue, Aug. 5 to Aug. 12, 1933 ceva of self-government. 








This is the fourth of a series of “broadcasts” which will appear regularly every week on this page, being a 

continuation of the expository statements given weekly by David Lawrence over a network of radio stations 

for the last six years. These “broadcasts” are not presented over the radio nor are they published any- 
where but in The United States News. 


IS THE NRA VIOLATING ITS OWN LAW? 
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Statutes Say Small Enterprises Must Not Be Discriminated Against---Does Refusal of Blue 
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Eagle !nvolve ‘Oppression’ Especially Where Businesses Are Financially Unable to Meet 
Requirements---Court Decisions Have Defined Boycott as ‘Intention to Injure’ 


HOMO |S are a Nation of law and order. We do 
§ ¢ not like gang law nor mob rule nor lynch 
é W: law. We expect the Government under all 
SonceO administrations to obey the law and set an 
example of conformity to the statutes at all times. 
No emergency, according to the Supreme Court ol 
the United States, justifies Government officials in 
breaking the law or suspending the Constitution. 

This brings us to the very interesting and signifi- 
cant point being raised generally nowadays as to the 
announced policy of the National Recovery .\dminis- 
tration with respect to the terms under which it 
awards the Blue Eagle insignia. 

It is, to be sure, a question of volition with the em 
plover whether he signs the individual agreements 
proposed by the President or whether he subscribes 
to a trade or industry code that has been approved 
by the NRA. In either case he is entitled to the 
Blue Eagle. 

But the National Recovery Act which authorizes 
the President to enter into agreements with em 
ployers says this may be done only if such agree- 
ments “will be consistent” with the requirements of 
the clauses of the law relating to codes of fair com- 
petition. \nd those clauses specifically state that the 
President may approve such codes only if he finds 
that the codes are not designed “to eliminate or op 
press small enterprises and will not operate to dis- 
criminate against them.” 


v 

Now let us see what the 
PLEDGE CALLS Blue Eagle policy is intended 
FOR SIGNER TO to do and what it involves 
DISCRIMINATE for everybody, small busi 


ness man or big business 
man, consumer and employe or anybody who wears 





the “badge of cooperation.” 

In every blanket agreement to be signed by em- 
plovers is this paragraph: 

“The undersigned hereby agrees with the Presi- 
dent. as follows: To support and patronize establish- 
ments which also have signed the agreement and ate 
listed as members ot the NRA.” 

The ecards being distributed to millions of con 
sumers with the Blue Eagle insignia read: 

“Consumer's statement of cooperation: I will co 
operate in re-employment by supporting and patron- 
izing employers and workers who are members of 
the NRA.” 

The same blue insignia is used for the consumer 
as for the employer. Both agree to patronize and 
support others who have the Blue Eagle. It will be 
noted that this differs from the usual boycott in that 
it does not advise the public to refrain from patron- 
izing a particular business or individual. It does not 
list those who fail to’sign the agreement or who have 
not obtained the Blue Eagle. In labor boycotts, the 
workers list those who are “uniair to labor.” 


v 


General Johnson and _ his 


NO BOYCOTT associates contend that ad- 
THOUGH IT HAS vice to patronize those who 

are displaying the Blue Eagle 
SAME EFFECT is nota boycott because it is 
not accompanied by specific instructions to refrain 
from patronizing those who are not displaying the 





eagle. 

Reading the language of the law, however, we 
are not concerned so much with what means are used 
but with the effect. Does the refusal on the part of 
consumers who are urged by the Government itself 


———<<$<$< 





By DAVID LAWRENCE 


across it is to be given, This is tantamount to a 
public confession by the employer that he is in finan- 
cial difficulties. For it is assumed that the white bar 
would be given only to those who are financially 
unable to comply. It will be withheld trom those 
seeking to evade the increased expense of the blanket 
agreements but who really can comply. 
v 
WHERE SPIRIT _ Any such insignia there- 
fore which produces in the 
OF THE LAW IS inind of the passers-by a 
VIOLATED sense of discrimination or 


classification injurious to the 





store in question would seem plainly to be “oppres- 
sion” and “discrimination” within the meaning ol 
the law though doubtless it would take a court action 
to make a judicial finding on this point. By the time 
some small business man made a legal test his busi 
ness would undergo the same “economic death” re 
ferred to by officials the other day as waiting for 
violators of the Blue Eagle Code, 

So the average man who is injured by the Govern- 
ment’s drive for NRA cooperation can depend only 
on the sober, second thought of the Government 
itself, Ile can only appeal to the sense of justice 
of a Government that has always prided itself on its 
solicitude for the small business man. 

lor aiter all if a business man is injured, is he 
alone affected?) What of his employes who are driven 
into the army of unemployed? The courts define boy 
cott as “intention to injure.” The discrimination to 
be practiced under the Blue Eagle can have only one 
object—to threaten injury in order to force compli- 
ance. It is of course up to “public opinion” to inflict 
the injury which is only another way of saying “We, 
the Government, will not punish vou by law for we 
have no power over intrastate commerce but we will 
let the public get after you—beware the wrath of the 
mob and join the Blue Eagle signers at once or face 
economic death.” 





Vv 
DOES MIGHT Under the circumstances 


many an employer will con 


EVER MAKE form. Unfortunately many 
RIGHT ? will accept the Blue Eagle 

and trust to good luck that 
they will not be detected anymore than were the 
toters of hip flasks under the Volstead law. 

But even if the number injured is not widely known 
and the suffering is private and inconspicuous, does 
this make the policy any more just? The plain words 
of the statute are that there shall not be discrimina- 
tion or oppression of small business enterprises. The 
Government is not exonerated because local vigi- 
lantes will do the injuring. The motivation is pub- 
licly proclaimed by thte Government itsell. 

When labor unions and employers could not settle 
their affairs peacefully by negotiation they have at 
times resorted to violence. Some labor unions in the 
Middle West are in the hands of racketeers to whom 
employers pay toll. They claim it costs them less 
than litigation and-strikes. And labor in several cases 
has found that threats of violence and actual de 
struction of property have more effect on stubborn 
employers than cajolery and reasoned persuasion, 

An Germany under fascism today the brown-shirt 
committees go about forcing small shop keepers to 
conform to rules and regulations set forth for them 
under codes. The boycott is an effective weapon 
there too. 
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spirit can be emotionalized again. But every war 
must have its enemy. In 1917 we proclaimed that we 
were not at war with the German people but with 
their rulers. It was casy to visualize the German 
autocracy because millions of its representatives were 
lined up in the trenches. 

Who is the public enemy in 19337) Against whom 
are we fighting today. Metaphorically it is against 
poverty and unemployment and, to be sure, against 
selfish, greedy and stubborn employers who will not 
disgorge their profits and help pay the workingmen, 
But if the war were against that group, it would soon 
be over. They are easily located and easily con- 


quered, 

Our danger lies that we may be selecting as the 
new “enemies” of our country, as the victims of our 
freshly fanned hate and violence, the small store- 
keepers and business men, who constitute the finest 
ot our citizenry. Ii we pit neighbor against neigh- 
bor, brother against brother, what kind of a war will 
we be fighting? [fs this not civil war? 

Is there no other way to win the battle against 
depression? Does American genius and resourcetul- 
ness thus acknowledge defeat? Ii we can conquer 
only by terror and fear and arraying merchant versus 
merchant and citizen against citizen then the price 
becomes too high to pay for even so-called prosperity, 
Victory at the price of human liberty neither satisfies 
nor endures. 
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WAY SOUGHT The President in his radio 
speech atter the passage 
TO MODIFY of the Recovery Act said: 
PRESENT PLAN “While we are making this 
great common effort, there 
should be no discord and dispute.” 

And the President spoke therein the true feeling 
of the American people. 

To retain national unity, it is more than ever 
essential that the people shall have faith in the 
sense of justice of their own Government. Dis- 
cord comes only out of tyranny and blind dicta- 
torship. The zeal of those administering the National 
Recovery Act to achieve a great result has run away 
at the moment with their sense of proportion and 
perspective. And it is comforting to have the assur- 
ance that there are officials in the Government of the 
United States who sense this danger and are apply- 
ing themselves toa plan to correct what might other- 
wise become a plain violation of the statute by the 
Government itself in encouraging, fomenting and 
forcing humiliation if not “discrimination” and “op- 
pression,” upon those who cannot possibly subscribe 
to the blanket agreements or the codes. 


v 


A simple solution of the 
whole dilemma would be to 





WAR AGAINST 
SELFISH AND award the Blue Eagle to the 
GREEDY honest employers who are 


keeping people employed and 
continuing to operate their businesses. 

It could be withheld from those who can attord to 
comply but who are too selfish to comply. While this 
is not an easy differentiation to make, it is possible 
by the appointment of local mediation boards similar 
to the draft boards to examine into the merits of each 
case. But when once the employer has been found to 
be honest and willing to comply in spirit but finan- 
cially unable he should be given the same Blue Eagle 
insigmia as is given others and no “wound stripe” 
either. For in keeping people employed and staying 
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to patronize the Blue EKagled stores constitute a “dis afloat in these perilous times he, too, is doing his part 
. . . cal . > - . . ? ? al ~g 

crimination” against the non-Blue Eagle establish- 

ments?” And does it tend to “oppress them 7” 


Surely nobody will argue that advice to patronize 


But Germany has abol- 
EVERY WAR ished parliamentary rule and 


MUST HAVE discarded its constitution. 
AN ‘ENEMY’ Germany is not living under 


Uhese are days in which it is easy to mistake silence 
lor acquiescence. Uhe inarticulate usually suffer in 
a 1° ree - * al 
their solitude. Vhey fear the wrath of Government 





only the Blue Eagle stores in a community is not 
going to affect adversely those who do not possess 
the insignia. The Government officials say, however, 
that every employer can apply for the Blue Eagle. 


a regime of law but of vio 
lence and terror. 


One of the chiet difficulties here in Washington 
is that the plan to increase purchasing power and 


and do not understand why it should be the objective 
of Government to seek to injure or destroy, Let 
them be assured that justice will be dispensed evenly 
and that punishment will fall not on those unable to 


raise wages which in itself is one of the most pro- 
gressive steps ever taken in the history of capital and 


Hence there can be no discrimination. But on the 
other hand, the facts are that when he applies he 


help but upon the reluctant emplovers who can well 
; aftord to cooperate but w ho refuse to do so. For if 
labor is being administered with war-time psychology. 


faces conditions and requirements often impossible there has to be a war, let it be a war only against the 
‘ . ‘ < ) VoalSc t 


for him to meet. ‘Yo obviate this in some instances Vo the extent that the people are called upon to make selfish and the greedy, the ungenerous and the in- 
¥ g 


a Blue Eagle with a “wound stripe” or white bar sacrifices and exhibit their patriotism the war-time humane. 
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